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This  study  has  explored  the  relationship  between 
the  Mexican  process  of  economic  development  and  the  dynamics 
of  its  sociopolitical  process,  with  a  special  emphasis  on 
the  major  growth  pole  of  the  country:   the  industrial  city 

of  Monterrey. 

The  theoretical  orientation  of  the  study  has  been 
taken  from  classical  Marxian  theory.   This  metatheoreti cal 
framework  has  provided  the  general  tendency  hypotheses  that 
guided  the  study.   It  further  inspired  the  formulation  of 
a  paradigm  as  an  organizing  scheme  and  a  research  corre- 
late of  the  general  metatheoreti cal  heurisms.   In  this  re- 
search, the  emphasis  has  been  on  class  analysis. 

A  well-known  element  of  the  Marxian  scheme  concerns 
the  role  of  the  proletariat  as  the  motor  of  social  and 
economic  change.   In  particular  the  urban-industrial  pro- 
letarian segment,  and  especially  those  employed  by  large 
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scale  industrial  settings,  are  considered  as  a  major  determ^ 
inant  of  the  general  dynamics  of  the  system.   These  phenom- 
ena are  analyzed  within  the  Marxian  metatheory  through  two 
key  concepts:   alienation  and  class  consciousness.   These 
concepts,  and  their  research  correlated  work  experience  and 
working-class  psychology,  play  a  key  role  in  this  study. 

The  empirical  study  of  the  dynamics  of  class  in  Mon- 
terrey has  entailed  a  study  of  the  work  experience  and  work- 
ing-class psychology  of  420  workers  in  four  different  indus- 
trial settings.   This  study  was  complemented  by  an  analysis 
of  macro  and  meso  level  economic  and  sociopolitical  pro- 
cesses that  function  as  general  conditioning  factors. 

The  central  hypothesis  concerned  the  thesis,  re- 
lated to  the  Marxian  analysis  of  the  role  of  productive 
forces,  that  variations  in  work  experience  and  working- 
class  psychology  would  find  their  most  important  explana- 
tion in  differences  among  the  various  industrial  settings, 
in  technological  structure,  and  the  related  factors  of 
division  of  labor,  social  organization  and  economic  struc- 
ture.  The  four  industrial  settings  that  figured  in  the 
research,   several  pri nt  shops ,  a  textile  mill,  an  auto- 
mobile factory  and  a  chemical  plant,  were  selected  as  ex- 
amples of  clearly  distinct  technological  structures. 

The  analysis  has  shown  work  experience  and  working- 
class  psychology,  however,  to  be  \/ery   weakly  related  to 
industrial  setting.   Alternative,  potentially  explanatory 
factors  were  explored  through  additional  hypotheses  that 
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had  a  direct  or  indirect   deductive  relationship  to  the 
classical  theoretical  scheme.   With  the  exception  of 
"skill,"  the  variables  introduced  by  these  hypotheses  did 
not  show  any  significant  impact.   At  least  in  the  Monterrey 
situation,  the  subjective  experience  of  alienation  appears 
to  be  overshadowed  by  the  situation  of  relative  privilege 
of  urban-industrial  labor  as  a  whole.   A  similar  phenomenon 
has  influenced  the  development  of  class  consciousness.   The 
process  of  class  formation  has  not  yet  resulted  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a   Klasse  fur  sich,  as  the  weak  manifestations  of 
class  consciousness  on  the  level  of  ideology,  organization 
and  political  struggle  do  show.   The  urban-industrial  pro- 
letarian segment  does  not  fulfill  its  role  as  motor  of 
socioeconomic  change  towards  politically  revolutionary  ob- 
jectives.  The  structural  conflict  follows  the  pattern  of 
a  sectoral  struggle,  e.g.  between  those  connected  with  the 
urban-industrial  sector  and  those  who  are  not,  instead  of 
a  class  struggle.   Labor-management  relations  are  still 
chaaracterized  by  a  persistence  of  archaic  patterns,  func- 
tioning through  mechanisms  of  cooptation  and  repression, 
in  Monterrey  with  strong  paternalistic  overtones.   The  ex- 
perience of  the  European  labor  movement  suggests  that  this 
situation  may  contain  some  points  of  departure  for  indepen- 
dent labor  action  adhering  to  more  militant  orientations 
but  the  question  remains  if  in  the  long  run  they  will  not 
continue  to  follow  a  line  that  does  not  challenge  the  basic 
structure  of  neocapi tal i st  development. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

Since  the  government  of  populist  president  Lazaro 
Cardenas  in  the  1930's,  the  Mexican  economy  has  been  char- 
acterized by  rather  spectacular  growth  rates.   Notably  in 
the  1960's,  before  the  Brazilian  "miracle"  came  in  the 
forefront  of  attention,  Mexico's  rapid  rate  of  economic 
development  and  the  reasons  behind  it  drew  the  attention 
of  the  international  economist  community  (cf.  Goldsmith, 
1966;  Freithaler,  1967;  Fernandez  Hurtado,  1967;  King, 
1970). 

The  various  studies  focus  on  different  aspects  of 
this  growth  process,  but  they  concur  in  their  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  government  economic  policies  in  foster- 
ing high  rates  of  economic  growth,  which  in  the  Mexican 
context  means  industrial  growth.  Industrialization  has 
deliberately  been  promoted  as  a  means  to  achieve  economic 
growth . 

The  outcome  of  this  process  can,  of  course,  not 
be  reduced  to  the  effectiveness  of  government  policies  in 
this  area  alone.   Economic  development  requires  a  series 
of  complex  societal  changes.   It  has  other  social  and 
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political  correlates  that  result  from  the  process  and  feed 
back  on  it,  and  both  may  not  be  directly  traceable  to 
government  decision  making.   Yet  the  leading  role  of  the 
government,  or  rather  the  state  apparatus,  in  the  economic 
and  the  political  sphere  cannot  be  denied.   Especially  its 
initiative  in  this  latter  sphere  has  been  pronounced. 
Parallel  to  the  dynamics  in  the  economic  structure,  a  po- 
litical apparatus  has  been  created  that  has  served  the  goal 
of  economic  development.   The  equilibrium  between  the  eco- 
nomic and  the  political  process,  however,  has  been  delicate 
from  the  start.   In  the  course  of  the  1960's,  the  growing 
tension  between  the  dynamics  of  economic  development  and 
stagnating  political  structures,  which  became  manifest  in 
the  increasing  demand  for  autonomous  popular  participation 
in  the  political  process,  emphasized  the  repressive  ten- 
dencies of  the  system.   The  general  unrest  among  the  pop- 
ular strata  in  this  period,  culminating  in  the  student- 
worker  revolt  of  1968  and  its  subsequent  brutal  repression, 
should  be  viewed  in  this  context. 

The  present  study  concentrates  on  this  area  of 
tensions  between  economic  and  political  development.   The 
main  questions  directing  it,  concern  not  only  the  general 
characteristics  of  each  of  the  two  processes  and  the  way 
they  are  interrelated.   More  particularly  they  focus  on 
the  mechanisms  by  which  the  political  system  is  maintained, 
on  the  problem  of  how  these  function  and  in  whose  interests, 


and  how  again  social  and  political  forces  are  related  to 
economic  interests. 

The  study  of  these  questions  utilizes  class  analy- 
sis.  The  application  of  this  theoretical  perspective  to 
Latin  American  societies  has,  as  is  well  known,  not  been 
without  debate.   This  discussion  has  been  carried  mainly 
by  foreign  scholars,  dedicating  themselves  to  the  study  of 
Latin  American  problems.   Among  Latin  American  scholars 
themselves,  class  analysis  is  much  less  an  issue  and  is 
generally  accepted  as  a  useful  key  to  understanding  their 
social  and  economic  reality. 

The  debate  has  centered  around  status  of  horizontal 
versus  vertical  structure  mechanisms  as  the  central  prin- 
ciples which  explain  the  functioning  of  the  sociopolitical 
system  (cf.  Williams,  1969;  Hutchinson,.  1966;  Jaguaribe, 
1968;  Leff,  1968).   The  vertical  chains  obviously  cut 
through  horizontal  class  interest  groupings  and  interfere 
with  class  mobilization.   Their  importance  has  been  empha- 
sized through  a  clientel  i  st  model  of  society   that  filed  an 
exclusive  claim  to  the  valid  interpretation  of  Latin 


1.   This  model  has  been  defined  most  adequately  by  Lemar- 
chand  and  Legg  (1972).   Clientelism,  according  to  them, 
corresponds  to  "a  more  or  less  personalized  relation- 
ship between  actors  or  sets  of  actors  commanding  un- 
equal wealth,  status  or  influence,  based  on  conditional 
loyalties,  and  involving  mutually  beneficient  trans- 
actions."  (151-152) 


American  political  reality,  condemning  class  analysis  to 
the  category  of  irrelevant  approaches. 

This  discussion  pro  and  contra  clientelism  or 
class  analysis  has  become  quite  voluminous  and  cannot  be 
reproduced  here  (for  an  excellent  reference:   Flynn,  1973). 
We  would  like  however  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  on  the 
issue. 

It  is  clear  that  the  validity  of  many  of  the  find- 
ings on  the  functioning  of  Latin  American  political  systems, 
inspired  by  the  clientelist  model,  cannot  be  denied.   After 
all,  patron-client  ties  figure  among  these  systems'  most 
conspicuous  characteristics.   The  objections  against  the 
model  that  was  used  then,  primarily  concern  its  presention 
of  exclusivity  and  its  incapacity  to  provide  an  explana- 
tion of  the  political  process  in  which  more  justice  is 
done  to  the  elements  of  coercion  and  manipulation,  part 
of  the  power  relationship  expressed  in  political  clientel- 
ism.  Most  studies  taking  the  clientelist  approach  (cf. 
Lemarchand  and  Legg,  1972;  Powell,  1970)  almost  automati- 
cally assume  a  spontaneous  appearance  of  these  patron- 
client  patterns  from  below,  and  bypass  the  issue  of  their 
deliberate  organization  and  maintenance  for  political  pur- 
poses from  above  (Flynn,  1973:  26),  an  issue  which  in 
Mexico  is  very   acute  (Gonzalez  Casanova,  1965,  1968; 
Anderson  and  Cockcroft,  1972;  Cockcroft,  1972).   This  em- 
phasis on  the  alleged  vol untari s tic  aspects  of  these 


vertically  oriented  structures  further  assumes  consensus 
and  harmony  in  mechanisms  that,  in  our  opinion,  should  be 
interpreted  as  instances  of  class  control  in  a  situation 
where  the  alternatives  at  the  lower  levels  of  society  are 
severely  limited. 

These  points  summarize  the  reasons  why,  in  this 
study,  we  have  opted  for  class  analysis  without  however 
negating  the  heuristic  value  of  clientelism  which  can  make 
us  understand  better  the  workings  of  some  of  the  mechanisms 
of  class  control  (cf.  Flynn,  1973).   This  class  analysis 
follows  the  classical  perspective  and  operates  on  the 
macrolevel  as  well  as  on  the  microlevel.   On  these  levels, 
the  problem  of  maintenance  and  change  in  the  political  sys- 
tem is  studied  against  the  background  of  the  dynamics  of 
the  process  of  economic  development. 

The  research  problem,  and  the  specific  approach 
taken,  suggest  an  emphasis  on  the  position  of  urban  workers, 
and  in  particular  the  industrial  proletariat,  which  in 
Marxian  theory  is  the  source  of  the  dynamics  of  the  system. 
This  status  cannot  always  be  claimed  by  this  segment  of 
the  working  class  in  Latin  America  (Touraine  and  Pgcaut,  1967- 
1968;  Landsberger,  1967).   In  fact,  research  indicates 
them  to  form  a  basis  for  status  quo  oriented  politics. 
These  observations,  however,  concern  primarily  the  leanings 
of  urban  organized  labor,  reflect  the  position  of  the  labor 
leadership,  their  firm  integration  in  government-manipulated 


patronage  networks,  and  the  effective  functioning  of  the 
instruments  of  manipulation  and  control  at  their  disposal. 
The  rank  and  f  i  le  themsel ves ,  and  this  applies  in  particular 

to  Mexico ,  have  not  been  heard  and  have  been  projected  into 

2 
the  role  of  passive  subjects  of  these  instruments. 

This  study  of  industrial  workers  and  their  poten- 
tial as  a  dynamic  factor  with  regard  to  socioeconomic  change 
will  be  realized  through  an  analysis  of  their  alienation 
and  class  consciousness.   In  the  next  chapter,  a  summary 
will  be  presented  of  the  classical  position  on  the  role  of 
the  economic  variable,  its  "explanatory  weight"  with  re- 
gard to  changes  in  societal  spheres  other  than  the  economic 
sector,  and  the  role  of  social  classes.   In  addition  the 
concepts  of  alienation  and  class  consciousness  will  be 
elaborated.   In  this  way,  the  theoretical  perspective  that 
has  directed  the  study  will  be  elaborated. 


2.   Gonzalez  Casanova  (1968)  laments  the  general  absence 

of  research  in  the  area.  The  only  study  at  the  time 

which  had  been  published  on  the  subject  was  Kahl 
(1965). 


CHAPTER  II 
THE  THEORETICAL  CONTEXT 


1.   Introduction 


The  adoption  of  a  theoretical  perspective  that 
has  drawn  its  basic  inspiration  from  the  Marxian  theses 
on  the  source  and  nature  of  societal  dynamics  requires 
some  further  clarification.   First,  we  would  like  to  make 
a  few  remarks  on  the  scientific  status  of  the  Marxian  ap- 
proach within  social  science. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  Marxian 
analysis  is  its  synthetic  character.   It  attempts  to  grasp 
society  in  its  totality,  rather  than  to  deal  with  any  spe- 
cific aspect  in  isolation.   At  the  same  time  it  is  histor- 
ical.  It  does  not  analyze  societies  in  terms  of  their 
structures  at  one  given  moment,  but  it  attempts  to  arrive 
at  an  understanding  of  their  structure  and  functioning 
within  the  context  of  processes  of  historical  change. 

These  synthetic-analytic  and  hi stori cal -dynamic 
characteristics  are  among  the  most  attractive  elements  of 
the  Marxian  approach,  and  they  largely  account  for  the 
great  upsurge  in  interest  in  this  type  of  analysis  in 
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recent  years.   With  this  interest  has  grown  an  almost  meta- 
physical orientation  towards  Marxism  emphasizing  its  exclu- 
sive validity  which  has  severely  hampered  the  efforts  to 
define  a  sociological  approach  rooted  in  Marx' s contribu- 
tions to  social  science  (Israel,  1970). 

These  pretensions  of  exclusivity  should  be  re- 
jected.  The  Marxist  approach  indeed  presents  advantages 
over  other  theoretical  perspectives,  especially  in  the  study 
of  problems  of  power,  coercion,  and  control,  and  an  abso- 
lute scientific  relativism  does  not  seem  justified.   But 
it  is  obvious  that  it  is  certainly  not  the  only  approach 
that  can  have  legitimate  scientific  pretensions.   Neither 
historical  materialism  nor  dialectical  materialism  repre- 
sent the  social  science  or  the  epi stemol ogy .   Further,  the 
propositions  that  form  part  of  his  model  of  society,  as  it 
was  outlined  in  Capi  tal  ,  cannot  claim  to  be  eternal  truths, 
but  have  the  status  of  working  hypotheses  that  require  em- 
pirical verification. 

The  scientific  status  of  the  Marxian  approach  re- 
sides primarily  in  the  fact  that  it  proposes  a  methodology 
for  the  analysis  of  the  basic  determing  factors  of  the  struc- 
ture and  dynamics  of  societal  change  (Israel,  1970;  Zeitlin, 
1967).   To  this  purpose,  it  directs  attention  toward  the 
conditions  of  production  in  an  effort  to  understand  the  way 
the  societal  system  functions,  and  to  analyze  the  source  of 


the  main  structural  conflicts  Marx  discovered  in  social  re- 
ality (Dahrendorf,  1967). 

These  conditions  are  viewed  in  their  historical  con 
text  and  as  part  of  a  society  that  was  approached  in  its 
totality.   This  totality  has  a  structure,  through  which 
Marx  means  to  indicate  that  the  various  elements  are  dis- 
tributed according  to  an  organization  of  the  whole.   This 
organization  determines  the  function  of  each  element  with- 
in the  totality  (Bottomore,  1966;  13  ff).   These  structures 
of  elements,  and  subelements,  are  constantly  subject  to 
change  and  the  mutual  interaction  between  structures,  con- 
stituent elements  and  subelements  accounts  for  a  complex 
series  of  feedback  mechanisms. 

Following  the  systemati  zation  of  Marx's  writings 
aspresented  by  Althusser  (1965),  Poulantzas  (1969)  and 
Harnecker  (1969),  we  distinguish  three  main  substructures 
in  a  societal  system:   the  economic  structure,  the  ideologi- 
cal structure,  and  the  legal-political  structure.   These 
structures  will  be  analyzed  shortly,  in  terms  of  their  con- 
stituent elements,  the  interaction  between  these  elements 
and  between  the  substructures  and  the  other  structures  with- 
in the  societal  system,  and  their  relationship  to  the  dyna- 
mics of  class.   In  this  summary  of  some  major  propositions 
of  the  Marxian  theoretical  perspective,  special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  problem  of  the  "explanatory  weight" 
of  the  economic  factor. 
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2.   Some  Salient  Aspects  of  the  Marxian  Framework 


2.1.   Production 


The  labor  process  was  for  Marx,  as  is  well  known, 
the  fundamental  human  activity.   It  formed  the  point  of  de- 
parture in  his  attempt  to  formulate  an  answer  to  the  age- 
old  question  concerning  the  emergence  and  maintenance  of 
social  order.   Through  work,  that  is  productive-creative 
activity,  man  in  interaction  with  "nature"  and  in  mutual 
interaction  with  other  men,  produces  the  material  and  cul- 
tural conditions  of  his  existence.   The  structure  of  this 
production  process  and  its  results  depend  upon  two  condi- 
tions which  together  constitute  the  mode  of  production: 
(a)  the  level  of  development  of  the  productive  forces, 
and  (b)  the  nature  of  the  relations  of  production. 

The  productive  forces  conceptualize  the  relations 
between  the  agents  of  production  and  the  means  of  produc- 
tion.  They  are  established  on  the  basis  of  the  specific 
technological  structure  that  has  developed. 

The  relations  of  production  stand  for  the  rela- 
tions of  ownership  or  nonownership  which  the  agents  of  pro- 
duction establish  with  the  means  of  production.   These  re- 
lations correspond  to  a  well-defined  differentiation  of 
functions  in  the  production  process  and  they  constitute  the 
basic  factor  conditioning  the  nature  of  interhuman  relations 
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While  the  productive  forces  form  part  of  the  economic  struc- 
ture, the  relations  of  production  partly  belong  to  the  eco- 
nomic structure  and  partly  to  the  political  structure. 

The  existence  of  economic  processes  other  than  pro- 
duction as  distribution,  consumption  and  exchange,  was  not 
denied  by  Marx  (cf.  Marx,  1967a;  Harnecker,  1971).   In  his 
analysis,  however,  they  were  considered  as  dependent  vari- 
ables, that  is  dependent  with  regard  to  production,  and 
lacking  an  independent  conditioning  influence  with  regard 
to  the  functioning  of  the  economic  structure.   The  way  in 
which  the  abstraction  was  used  in  Marx's  work  further  served 
to  keep  these  processes  in  the  background  as  not  "essential." 

With  respect  to  the  relationship  between  productive 
forces  and  relations  of  production,  Marx  has  defined  a  rather 
general   proposition,  postulating  a  general  tendency  toward 
correspondence  between  the  two.   A  situation  of  correspon- 
dence would  constitute  the  strongest  stimulus  for  a  further 
growth  of  the  productive  forces  (cf.  Zeitlin,  1967:   63  ff). 
Any  lack  of  such  correspondence  would  cause  the  tension  and 
conflict  which  in  the  Marxian  perspective  figures  as  the  gen- 
eral source  of  the  dynamics  of  the  system. 

The  phenomenon  of  no-correspondence  is  caused  by 
the  fact  that  the  productive  forces  are  in  general  subject 
to  constant  change,  while  the  relations  of  production  may 
experience  long  periods  of  stagnation.   This  way,  the  latter 
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may  hamper  the  continued  growth  of  the  productive  forces. 
Thus,  the  potential  development  of  these  forces  does  not 
only  depend  upon  the  technological  factor— Marx  does  not 
furnish  a  technological  interpretation  of  social  change- 
but  also  upon  the  elimination  of  the  relations  that  block 
this  development.   In  fact,  the  productive  forces  initially 
fulfill  the  role  of  dynamic  agent  with  regard  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  relations  of  production  which,  in  turn,  feed 
back  on  the  development  of  the  productive  forces.   In  short, 
the  relationship  between  the  two  is  dialectical.   As  Israel 
(1970)  has  pointed  out,  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  of  no-correspondence,  however,  needs  to  intro- 
duce other  variables  outside  the  productive  forces  and  re- 
lations of  production  themselves.   He  suggests  factors  that 
form  part  of  the   superstructures,  such  as  the  legal  sys- 
tem, models  of  the  "alternative  society"  and  other  value 
systems . 

2.2.   The  Superstructure 


Within  the  Marxian  model,  as  mentioned  above,  an 
analytical  distinction  is  made  between  two  substructures 
the  ideological  structure  and  the  legal -pol itical  struc- 
ture, which  together  form  the  superstructure.  In  social 
reality,  these  structures  and  the  economic  structure  in- 
terpenetrate, of  course. 
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Especially  the  ideological  structure  is  a  cohesive 
force  which  pervades  the  entire  sub-  and  superstructure,  in- 
tegrating the  individuals  in  a  totality  of  roles  and  social 
relationships  and,  in  this  way,  cementing  the  societal  struc 
ture  together  (Harnecker,  1969). 

Ideology  here  denotes  two  types  of  phenomena:   (a) 
ideology  in  a  narrow  sense,  conforming  to  the  modern  socio- 
logical concept  of  ideology  as  a  system  of  values  contain- 
ing a  definition  of  interests  and  program  of  action  in  ref- 
erence to  the  enterprise  of  a  social  group  or  collectivity, 
often  formulated  in  a  context  of  legitimation  and  ration- 
alization  (Killian,  1964),  and  (b)  ideology  in  a  wider 
sense,  referring  to  the  system  of  "norms"  and  "values"  — 
Marx  refers  to  customs,  habits,  etc.  (Marx  and  Engels,  1963)- 
reflected  in  the  daily  life  of  the  individual  and  condition- 
ing his  tendency  to  act  in  a  specific  way  in  a  certain  situ- 
ation.  Both  kinds  of  ideology  do  not  always  overlap  and, 
in  fact,  their  relation  may  vary  from  total  identity  to 
total  contradiction. 

In  a  class  society  the  ideology  in  a  more  general 
sense  serves  the  purpose  of  integrating  the  individuals— 
dominators  and  dominated— in  a  general  structure  of  class 
exploitation.  It  may  pervade  the  consciousness  of  the  ex- 
ploited, as  well  as  the  exploiters,  and  make  them  accept 
their  situation  as  something  "natural"  which  is  not  to  be 
questioned  (Althusser,  1966:  20  ff). 
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The  legal-political  structure   refers  to  those 
institutions  and  systems  of  norms  regulating  the  function- 
ing of  society  as  a  whole.   The  most  important  element  of 
this  structure  in  a  class  society  is  the  State.   Its  prin- 
cipal functions  concern  the  maintenance  of  the  societal 
order  torn  by  class  cleavages  (cf.  Engels,  1942:   155). 

These  functions  which  the  State  apparatus  performs 
are  basically  twofold:   (a)  technical  functions  which  en- 
tail basically  the  tasks  of  organiztion  and  administration, 
necessary  in  any  society  that  possesses  a  minimum  degree  of 
division  of  labor,  and  (b)  functions  related  to  the  neces- 
sity of  political  domination  (Engels,  1970:   342  ff).   The 
institutional  State  apparatus  and  the  system  of  codified 
norms  (laws)  are  geared  to  the  defense  of  the  dominant  clas- 
ses' interests.   This  function  of  political  control  is  ex- 
ercised through  the  mechanisms  of  organization  and  adminis- 
tration that  form  part  of  the  technical  functions. 

The  coercive  and  repressive  dimensions  of  the  poli- 
tical control  function  of  the  State  will  grow  in  importance 
with  the  increase  in  intensity  of  class  conflict  and  they 
will  reach  full  intensity  in  a  prerevol utionary  situation 
(cf.  Engels,  1942:   156). 

2. 3   The  Explanatory  Weight  of  the  Economic  Factor 


The  thesis  that  the  dynamics  of  change  in  all  so- 
cietal spheres  will  find  their  ul timate  explanation  in  changes 
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in  the  economic  structure  is  a  wellknown  element  in  the 
Marxian  framework,  which  however  needs  further  specifica- 
tion in  order  to  rise  above  the  level  of  the  commonplace. 

With  this  thesis  of  "ultimate  determination"  by  the 
economic  factor,  Marx  obviously  did  not  think  in  terms  of 
a  pure  mechanistic  type  of  determination.   Any  resemblance 
to  this  type  of  cause  and  effect  relationship  is  due  to 
his  method  of  investigation.   This  leads  him  to  establish 
ex  ante  the  properties  of  a  highly  abstract  model  with  the 
help  of  which  the  relationship  between  a  few  core  varia- 
bles is  clarified,  and  some  tendencies  of  development  are 
indicated  within  definite  limits  and  under  certain  simpli- 
fying assumptions  (Marx,  1967a:   see  the  introduction  to 
volume  I).   At  the  stage  ex  post  of  the  explanation  of  the 
respective  phenomena,  ample  room  is  reserved  for  interaction 
effects  and  feedback  mechanisms,  while,  descending  from  the 
high  level  of  abstraction,  additional  factors  are  intro- 
duced that  may  be  drawn  from  other  than  the  economic  sphere 
(cf.  De  Schweinitz,  1962). 

From  Marx's  historical  political  writings,  in  which 
his  theoretical  perspective  was  applied  to  the  concrete 
problems  of  his  time,  it  can  be  inferred  that  the  economic 
conditions  indeed  do  play  the  role  of  "ultimate  determi- 
nants," but  that  superstructural  elements  play  a  substantial 
role  and,  at  times,  are  even  ascribed  a  certain  degree  of 
autonomy  relative  to  the  substructure.   In  these  writings, 
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he  gives  full  attention  to   the  complex  interaction  of  the 
wide  diversity  of  factors  working  in  a  specific  situation. 
The  ideological  level  is  not  interpreted  as  a  simple  re- 
flection of  the  economic  level.   Once  developed,  it  is  ex- 
plained, it  acquires  an  objective  reality,  inner  structure, 
and  consistency,  and  tends  to  show  a  certain  autonomy  in 
functioning  and  development  (cf.  Engels'  letter  to  Bloch 
cited  by  Zeitlin,  1967:   116;  also  Engels,  1966).   In  this 
context,  Marx  emphasizes  the  role  of  tradition,  the  insti- 
tutions, ways  of  thinking,  and  behavior  dating  from  previous 
historical  structures  (Marx  and  Engels,  1963:   29). 

Similarly,  Marx  refrained  from  posing  a  strict  paral- 
lel development  for  the  1 egal -pol i ti cal  and  the  economic 
structure,  and  allows  for  the  possibility  of  a  relative 
autonomy  of  the  first  mentioned  sector.   In  his  The  Eigh- 
teenth Brumaire  of  Louis  Bonaparte,  Marx  presents  a  typical 
case  of  absence  of  correspondence  between  the  economic  and 
political  spheres  (Marx,  1967b).   The  coincidence  between 
economic  power  and  political  power  is  always  present  as  an 
underlying  tendency,  but  it  will  only  work  itself  out  in  the 
long  run  and  a  high  correlation  in  any  particular  instance 
can  never  be  taken  for  granted. 

How  can  we  characterize  the  relationship  of  the  economic, 
ideological,  and  legal -pol itical  structures  with  regard  to 
the  dynamics  of  class,  the  object  of  our  investigation? 
It  is  clear  that,  in  the  Marxian  perspective,  the  economic 
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structure  and  the  elements  that  form  part  of  it  have  the 
status  of  necessary  causal  conditions  but,  as  has  been  ex- 
plained, they  are  not  sufficient.   The  dynamics  of  class 
do  not   only  correspond  to  a  certain  mode  of  production, 
but  also  to  a  certain  political  structure  and  a  certain 
ideological  structure.   The  latter  two  structures  can  be 
viewed  as  suffici ent  but  not  necessary  conditions.   Togeth- 
er the  three  structures  formina  necessary  and  sufficient  way 
the  conditioning  factors  of  a  certain  class  structure  (an 
explanation  of  this  point   is   in   Israel,  1970:   272  ff). 
From  this  discussion  it  follows  that  the  dynamics 
of  class  can  be  investigated  at  different  levels:   economic, 
political  and  ideological,  keeping  in  mind,  however,  the  in- 
terrelationships between  them  and  the  ultimate  explanatory 
weight  of  each  of  them. 

2.4.   Some  Final  Remarks 


Before  we  proceed  to  the  issue  of  class  analysis, 
a  few  final  remarks  should  be  made  on  the  Marxian  perspec- 
tive, a  summary  of  which  has  been  outlined  above, 
(a)  This  perspective  entails  a  set  of  methodological  prin- 
ciples or  assumptions  of  a  hypothetical  nature,  to  be  used 
in  approaching  social  reality.  It  further  contains  a  num- 
ber of  theoretical  concepts,  interrelated  through  a  series 
of  rather  general  propositions  within  a  framework  that  for 
some  societal  spheres  is  quite  elaborate,  for  others  quite 
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insufficient.   These  concepts,  as  such,  do  not  pretend  to 
define  directly  any  specific  concrete  social  reality.   They 
are  theoretical  instruments,  tools  that  serve  us  in  the 
process  of  obtaining  knowledge  of  this  reality.   The  key 
concepts  used  by  us  to  clarify  the  dynamics  of  class,  alien- 
ation, and  class  consciousness,  have  to  be  seen  in  this  light 

(b)  It  is  obvious  that  the  economic  structure  of  the  capi- 
talist mode  of  production  was  most  intensively  studied  by 
Marx  and  here  the  concepts  have  been  elaborated  most  sys- 
tematically.  For  other  societal  spheres,  notably  those 
forming  part  of  the  superstructure,  they  have  been  less  de- 
veloped  and  are  more  intended  as  general  reference  points 
for  investigation. 

(c)  In  addition,  the  main  lines  were  indicated  of  a  frame- 
work for  understanding  the  change  from  one  mode  of  produc- 
tion to  another  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  basic  elements 
were  defined  of  a  theory  of  social  class. 

(d)  Again,  rather  than  presenting  a  ready  made,  universally 
valid  theory,  the  Marxist  perspective  provides  assumptions, 
principles,  and  building  blocks  that  can  be  utilized  in  the 
construction  of  a  paradigm  for  the  analysis  of  societal 
change  (cf.  Zeitlin,  1967:   152  ff). 
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3.   Class  and  Class  Consciousness 
3.1.   Marx's  Class  Analysis 

In  the  previous  discussion  of  the  Marxian  scheme, 
we  have  alluded  to  the  important  source  of  social  change: 
the  tension  between  productive  forces  and  relations  of  pro- 
duction.  The  specific  dynamics  and  tendencies  of  social 
change  are  further  analyzed  through  a  two-class  conflict 
model,  a  core  element  of  Marxian  analysis.   The  model  implies 
a  conflict  of  interest  between  the  two  classes  based  on 
their  differences  in  relationship  to  the  means  of  produc- 
tion.  It  is  the  struggle  between  these  classes  which  is 
the  key  to  understanding  the  process  of  historical  change 
(cf.  Zeitlin,  1967;  Ossowski,  1958). 

The  emergence  of  a  class  structure  is  related  by 
Marx  to  the  general  phenomena  of  the  division  of  labor  and 
private  property,  e.g.  private  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production.   It  further  settles  and  solidifies  through  the 
accompanying  processes  of  accumulation  and  exploitation. 

Through  history,  the  productive  forces  man  has  cre- 
ated have  stimulated  the  development  of  a  division  of  labor. 
In  the  course  of  this  historical  process,  the  phenomenon  of 
the  division  of  labor  not  only  has  presented  itself  on  a 
societal  level,  where  it  led  to  the  separation  of  industrial 
and  commerical  from  agricultural  labor  and,  consequently, 
to  the  separation  of  town  and  country.   Also  on  the  level  of 
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the  production  process  itself,  the  types  of  work  are  more 
and  more  differentiated,  with  as  a  point  of  departure  the 
separation  of  manual  and  intellectual  work.   When  increas- 
es in  production  demanded  capital,  a  beginning  was  made  with 
the  changes  in  property  relations.   Private  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production  led  to  the  separation  of  capital 
and  labor  (Marx  and  Engels,  1963).   It  is  this  basic  sep- 
aration which  conditions  societal  conflict.   It  permits  the 
accumulation  of  capital  on  the  side  of  those  who  own  the 
means  of  production,  skews  the  power  relations  in  society, 
and  sharpens  existing  socioeconomic  inequalities.   This  ac- 
cumulation rests  on  the  exploitation  of  those  who  own  noth- 
ing more  than  their  labor  power.   Exploitation  within  the 
Marxian  framework  was  not  a  vague  value-loaded  concept.   It 
has  rather  precise,  quantitative  meaning  determined  by  the 
appropriation  of  surplus  value  by  the  capitalist  (an  elab- 
oration with  Harnecker,  1971;  Gonzalez  Casanova,  1969  offers 
an  attempt  to  reestablish  the  status  of  exploitation  in  mod- 
ern social  science  analysis). 

The  presence  of  conflict  is  an  essential  feature  of 
a  society  characterized  by  this  mode  of  production.  It  is, 
then,  a  systematic  product  of  the  structure  of  society  it- 
self. The  perspective  of  the  conflict  society  and  the  idea 
of  class  struggle  was  not  defined  by  Marx  in  a  priori  ver- 
sion. In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Weydemeyer  he  wrote  (Marx, 
1967b:   139): 
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.  .  .  no  credit  is  due  to  me  for  discovering 
the  existence  of  classes  in  modern  society  or 
the  struggle  between  them.   Long  before  me 
bourgeois  historians  had  described  the  histor- 
ical development  of  this  class  struggle  and 
bourgeois  economists  the  economic  anatomy  of 
the  classes. 

The  dialectical  approach  served  to  bring  to  light  those 
conflicting  elements  and  tendencies  which,  for  him,  con- 
stituted the  reality  of  capitalist  society. 

The  course  of  this  structural  conflict,  and  its 
ultimate  outcome,  is  conceptualized  through  a  theory  of 
class  formation  and  class  struggle  that  forms  the  core 
element  of  his  wider  conflict  theory.   As  explained  a- 
bove,  capitalist  society  has,  according  to  Marx,  an  in- 
herent tendency  to  polarize  increasingly  into  "two  great 
hostile  camps,  into  two  great  classes,  directly  facing 
each  other:   the  bourgeoisie  and  the  proletariat."   (Marx 
and  Engels,  1965:   14).   During  this  process  of  polariza- 
tion, the  socioeconomic  situation  of  the  two  classes 
diverges  more  and  more.   Progressive  accumulation  on  the 
capitalist  side  is  matched  by  pauperization  on  the  workers 
side  (Marx,  1967a:   763).    Both  become  more  cohesive, 


1.   Marx's  writings  indicate  that  this  pauperization  should 
not  necessarily  be  conceived  of  in  an  absolute  sense. 
In  Wage-labour  and  Capital  he  shows  an  awareness  of 
the  phenomenon  of  relative  deprivation  (Marx,  1955: 
94): 

"A  noticeable  increase  in  wages  presupposes  a  rapid 
growth  of  productive  capital.   The  rapid  growth  of 
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internally  homogeneous  units,  well  aware  of  their  objec- 
tive class  interests  and  ready  to  defend  those  interests. 
As  a  main  factor  conditioning  the  development  of  an  aware- 
ness of  the  position  in  society  opposite  the  other  classes 
and  of  a  willingness  to  unite  and  to  engage  in  collective 
action,  Marx  points  to  the  shared  experiences  in  the  work- 
ing sphere  under  conditions  of  mass  production  (Marx  and 
Engels,  1965:   22  ff).   He  further  mentions  active  agita- 
tion by  declassed  bourgeois  elements  who  have  joined  the 
proletarian  ranks  or  by  intellectuals  who  have  arrived  at 
a  theoretical  understanding  of  the  historical  movement  as 

* 

a  whole. 

This  general  perspective  of  the  development  of  a 
class  structure,  which  has  metatheoretical  characteristics, 
has  been  conceptualized  through  the  transition  in  the  pro- 
cess of  class  formation  from  a  Klasse  an  sich  to  a  K1 asse 
fur  sich  (an  elaboration  with:   Ossowski  ,  1958).   The  term 


productive  capital  brings  about  an  equally  growth  of 
wealth,  luxury,  social  wants,  social  enjoyments.   Thus 
although  the  enjoyments  of  the  workers  have  risen,  the 
social  satisfaction  that  they  give  has  fallen  in  com- 
parison with  the  increased  enjoyments  of  the  capital- 
ist, which  are  inaccessible  to  the  worker,  and  in  com- 
parison with  the  state  of  development  of  society  in 
general.   Our  desires  and  pleasures  spring  from  so- 
ciety; we  measure  them  therefore  by  society  and  not 
by  the  objects  which  serve  for  their  satisfaction. 
Because  they  are  of  a  social  nature,  they  are  of  a 
relative  nature." 
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Klasse  an  sich  denotes  the  common  class  situation,  that  is 
the  shared  relationship  to  the  means  of  production:   the 
starting  point  for  the  process  of  class  formation.   This 
shared  location  in  society's  structure  is  a  necessary,  but 
not  a  sufficient,  condition  for  the  development  of  a  class 
structure.   Ultimately,  classes  are  formed  through  the  par- 
ticipation as  an  organized  group  in  political  conflict. 
On  a  structural  level,  this  involves  the  association  of  in- 
dividuals in  a  common  class  situation  into  a  movement,  par- 
ty, or  other  organization  bound  to  defend  their  interests. 
On  a  cultural  level,  it  presupposes  the  growth  of  an  aware- 
ness of  class  position  and  interests,  and  the  formulation 
of  subjectively  conscious  goals  of  organized  action.   The 
term  Klasse  fur  sich  is  meant  to  define  this  situation  (the 
term  itself  was  Bukharin's). 

Schematically  this  process  can  be  represented  as 
fol 1 ows : 


shared  position 
in  terms  of  role 
in  the  social 
organization  of 
work  and  rela- 
tionship to  the 
means  of  produc- 
tion 


awareness  of  shared 
position,  interests 
objectives 

I        t 

formation  of  inter- 
est organizations 


class  struggle 
in  order  to 
defend  class 
interests 


This  taxonomy  contains  the  logic  of  processes  of  class  for- 
mation, which  obviously  does  not  imply  that  all  concrete 
processes  necessarily  follow  a  uniform  course. 
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3.2  The  Concept  of  Social  Class 


Despite  its  vital  role  in  the  analysis  of  the  capi- 
talist mode  of  production,  not  one  clear  straightforward 
definition  of  the  concept  of  class  can  be  found  in  either 
Marx's  or  Engels'  work.   Marx  himself  postponed  a  systemat- 
ic exposition  of  his  theory  of  class  and  devoted  most  of 
his  time  to  a  continuous  refinement  of  the  model  in  Capital  . 
The  manuscript  of  the  third  and  last  volume  of  Capital  breaks 
off  after  little  more  than  one  page  of  what  should  have  been 
a  systematic  discussion  of  the  problem.   From  Marx's  writings, 
however,  and  expecially  those  in  which  he  applied  his  theo- 
retical framework  and  methodology  to  the  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  his  time,  an  adequate  definition  can  be  inferred  of 
the  essentials  of  his  theory  of  class  (cf.  Marx,  1967b; 
Marx,  1964;  also  Oilman,  1968). 

In  these  studies,  he  repeatedly  mentions  more  clas- 
ses present  than  the  two  figuring  in  his  more  abstract  mod- 
el.  This  phenomenon  does  not  conceal  a  diversity  of  focus 
and  conceptualization,  as  Ossowski  claims  (cf.  Ossowski, 
1963).   The  number  and  type  of  classes  as  well  as  their 
(secondary)  defining  criteria  depended  on  the  specific  prob- 
lem that  was  studied  and  the  level  of  abstraction  on  which 
the  analysis  moved.   This  way,  in  the  study  of  any  concrete 
situation,  in  the  classes  that  were  defined,  either  the 
economic,  political,  or  sociological  dimension  would  be  empha- 
sized.  Consequently  the  number  of  classes  that  ultimately 
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were  distinguished  would  vary   (Israel,  1970:   282).   The 

two-cl  ass  model ,  it  should  be  emphasized,  is  not  "refuted" 

by  a  description  of  any  concrete  situation  in  which  more 

than  two  classes  are  distinguished.   As  he  wrote  in  Capi  tal  , 

volume  III  (Marx,  1967a:   386): 

.  .  .  even  in  England  this  class  structure  is  not 
displayed  in  a  pure  form.   Intermediate  and  tran- 
sitional stages  obliterate  the  borderline  there 
as  everywhere  .  .  .  However  this  does  not  matter 
for  our  investigation.   It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  it  is  the  permanent  tendency  and  law  of  de- 
velopment of  the  capitalist  mode  of  production 
to  separate  the  means  of  production  increasingly 
from  labor,  and  to  concentrate  the  separate  means 
of  production  more  and  more  in  large  groups,  in 
other  words,  to  transform  labor  into  wage  labor, 
and  the  means  of  production  into  capital. 

In  order  to  clarify  this  point  somewhat  further,  the  meth- 
odological aspects  of  his  use  of  the  concept  of  social 
class  will  be  explained  more  extensively.   Several  of  these 
aspects  already  have  been  alluded  to  in  the  short  exposi- 
tion of  the  Marxian  framework. 

Again,  Marx  meant  to  use  the  concept  of  class  on 
various  interdependent  levels  of  analysis.   The  ultimate 
objective  of  his  studies  entailed,  as  was  explained  before, 
the  development  of  a  theoretical  model  which  does  not  di- 
rectly represent  empirical  reality,  but  the  definition  of 
which  is  a  prerequisite  to  an  explanation  of  that  reality. 
The  empirical  study  of  classes  is  given  a  definite  theo- 
retical sense  by  inserting  the  empirical,  descriptive  level 
into  an  abstract  theoretical  picture.   On  this  high  level 
of  abstraction,  the  concept  of  class  serves  an  important 
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heuristic  purpose.   This  purpose  was  dynamic  and  analyti- 
cal, rather  than  stable  and  descriptive.   It  was  the  key 
toward  an  understanding  of  structural  societal  change  (cf. 
Dahrendorf,  1968:   19).   Once  this  model  has  been  defined 
it  can  be  confronted  with  concrete  situations.   In  this 
process,  the  model  seeks  to  encompass  the  other  aspects 
(other  than  those  covered  by  the  model)  of  the  specific 
reality  under  study  progressively,  adding  additional  vari- 
abl es  at  each  1 evel  . 

These  various  levels  are  (Dos  Santos,  1970:   175 

ff): 

(a)  The  level  of  the  mode  of  production   (present  in  Capi- 
tal ) ,  on  which  the  two-class  model  is  utilized  within  the 
context  of  the  analysis  of  the  interaction  between  produc- 
tive forces  and  the  relations  of  production.   These  produc- 
tive forces  and  relations  of  production,  as  we  have  seen, 
take  on  certain  modes  in  connection  with  history. 

(b)  The  level  of  social  structures:   on  this  level  the  analy- 
sis relates  to  a  concrete,  historically  specific,  society 
and  focuses  on  the  specific  forms  of  relation  between  the 
components  of  the  mode(s)  of  production.   Although  empiri- 
cal data  come  in  here  to  define  the  basic  patterns  of  these 
relations  and  their  dynamics,  still  no  direct  description 

of  empirical  reality  is  pretended. 

(c)  The  level  of  social  situation:   here  the  description 
of  a  concrete  society  is  aimed  at,  a  description,  however, 
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that  transcends  a  "purely"  empirical  account  of  the  facts 
because  the  theoretical  instruments  at  hand  already  serve 
to  order  the  data  in  a  meaningful  context. 

(d)  The  level  of  cycles:   on  which  Marx  analyzes  the  effects 
of  specific  crises  in  the  phenomenon  under  study.   In  situ- 
ations of  unrest  and  turmoil  the  dynamics  of  reality  tends 
to  reveal  itself  more  clearly.   This  explains  Marx's  in- 
terest in  concrete  studies  of  upheavels  (cf.  Marx,  1964, 
1967b,  1969). 

It  is  clear,  now,  why  the  presence  of  various  dif- 
ferent class  systems  does  not  represent  a  certain  eclecti- 
cism in  Marx's  work,  but  does  relate  to  the  objectives  of 
the  respective  studies  and  further  is  a  logical  consequence 
of  a  structural  system  of  levels  of  abstraction  ranging 
from  the  most  concrete  to  the  most  abstract,  and  from  the 
most  abstract  to  the  most  concrete. 

3.3  Class  Consciousness 


After  the  previous  discussion,  the  concept  of  class 
consciousness  can  be  placed  in  proper  perspective,  some  prob- 
lems  can  be  clarified  with  regard  to  its  use  in  social 
science  analysis,  and  the  differences  can  be  indicated  with 
class  psychology  and  ideology  (good  sources  are:   Dos  Santos, 
1970;  Lukacs,  1970;  Lenin,  1969;  Mandel  ,  1970). 

The  concept  of  class  consciousness,  as  has  been 
shown,  forms  part  of  a  model  that  conceptualizes  the  process 
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of  class  formation  and  moves  on  the  level  of  the  mode  of 
production.   In  this  sense,  class  consciousness  is  a  pure, 
abstract,  theoretical  concept  and  has  no  direct  empirical 
referent.   On  this  level,  class  consciousness  can  be  defined 
as  the  systematic  expression  of  the  interests  of  a  class  with- 
in a  given  mode  of  production.   This  is  accompanied  by  a 
unity  of  perspective  of  the  functioning  of  their  society, 
their  own  position  and  their  opponents,  in  accordance  with 
these  general  class  interests. 

On  a  lower  level  of  abstraction,  the  level  of  social 
structure,  the  analysis  takes  on  a  mope  concrete  tone.   Here, 
class  consciousness  refers  to  the  possible  forms  of  conscious 
ness  under  the  specific  conditions  of  a  given  society.   It 
still  does  not  represent  a  direct  definition  of  empirical 
forms  of  consciousness,  but  serves  as  an  ideal  typical  con- 
struct against  the  background  of  which  actual  states  of 
consciousness  can  be  interpreted  (Dos  Santos,  1970:   178). 

It  is  clear  that  the  idea  of  "class  interests,"  used 
in  connection  with  class  consciousness,  moves  on  the  same 
high  level  of  abstraction,  where  it  can  be  viewed  against 
the  background  of  the  structure  and  the  dynamics  of  the  en- 
tire system  (Israel,  1970:   288).   These  interests  refer 
to  collective  aspirations  based  on  a  combination  of  values 
that  are  rooted  in  the  class  position  of  a  collectivity  of 
persons.   These  aspirations  concern  privilege  maximation 
within  the  zero-sum  power  situation  of  the  two-cl  ass  model  . 
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Given  the  fact  that  the  interests  of  the  two  classes  are 
antagonistic,  realization  of  their  aspirations  by  one  class 
will  prevent  the  other  from  doing  the  same.   At  this  stage, 
however,  additional  variables  have  to  be  introduced  that 
concern  the  long  term  objectives  the  aspirations  are  geared 
to,  e.g.  the  creation  of  the  "alternative  society,"  and  that 
enable  the  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  short  term 
goals  as  means  toward  the  realization  of  these  objectives. 
These  variables  appear  to  represent  a  normati ve  el ement ,  al- 
though the  Marxian  methodology  claims  them  to  be  based  on 
judgments  of  fact  flowing  from  a  dialectic  approach  toward 
social  reality  (cf.  Goldmann,  1969;  for  a  discussion  of  this 
point:   Aron,  1968:   190  ff;  Israel,  1971:   86  ff). 

The  idea  of  "false"  consciousness  or  "incomplete" 
consciousness  (Lukacs,  1970),  then,  has  to  be  viewed  with- 
in this  context  and  concerns  the  negation  of  class  interests 
by  the  respective  class  members  themselves,  a  failure  to 
accept  the  long  term  goal  of  maximation  of  class  privilege 
and  the  values  on  which  it  is  based,  and  a  rejection  of 
short  term  goals  and  means  (Israel,  1970:   288).   This  defi- 
nition, which  again  moves  on  a  high  level  of  abstraction, 
seems  the  only  way  to  define,  for  this  idea,  a  meaning  with- 


in a  general  sociological  context 


2.   Dahrendorf's  formulation  of  the  distinction  between 
"true"  and  "false"  consciousness  in  terms  of  role 
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In  order  to  compl ement  the  di scussion  on  the  con- 
cept of  class  consciousness  and  to  clarify  further  its 
status  in  the  analysis,  two  other  concepts— cl ass  psychology 
and  ideology— have  to  be  introduced.   Lukacs  and  Dos  Santos 
provide  a  very  useful  systematization  of  the  original 
Marxian  ideas  on  this  point  (Lukacs,  1970;  Dos  Santos,  1970). 
Both  concepts  refer  to  phenomena  generated  by  the  class  sit- 
uation of  concrete  social  groupings  or  individuals. 

Class  psychology  is  meant  to  conceptualize  those 
phenomena  on  the  empirical  level  that  concern  the  percep- 
tion of  the  individuals  of  their  class  position,  the  defi- 
nition of  their  adversary  as  members  of  a  class  or  other 
type  of  interest  grouping,  and  awareness  of  the  conflict 
of  interests;  in  addition,  the  manifestation  of  their  will- 
ingness to  participate  in  a  class  organiztion.   On  this 
level,  however,  these  elements  constitute  a  rather  fragmen- 
tary and  sometimes  chaotic  conglomerate  of  thoughts  and  feel- 
ing states,  often  containing  "alien"  elements,  and  lacking 
the  systematization  and  the  macroperspecti ve  that  prevail  on 
the  level  of  class  consciousness  (Lukacs,  1970;  Lenin,  1969) 


theory  is  interesting,  but  does  not  add  anything  and 
sows  confusion,  not  in  the  least  caused  by  the  approach 
based  on  an  epi stemol ogical  position,  radically  differ- 
ent from  Marx's  (cf.  Dahrendorf,  1968:   173  ff). 
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A  first  systematization  and  ordering  of  these  phe- 
nomena can  be  promoted  by  an  ideology  that  defines  the  pres- 
ent situation,  indicates  the  class  interests,  and  suggests 
the  objectives  and  means  for  action.   This  ideology  is, 
in  first  instance,  not  necessarily  identical  with  a  body 
of  ideas  that  fulfills  merely  rationalizing  and  justify- 
ing functions  with  regard  to  the  enterprise  of  a  social 
class.   At  this  stage,  an  ideology  may  represent  a  con- 
scious expression  of  class  interests,  while  at  the  same 
time  suggesting  a  strategy  for  the  realization  of  these 
interests.   The  rationalizing  and  justifying  element  may 
come  in  only  at  a  subsequent  stage,  when  the  defense  of 
their  interests  forces  certain  classes  to  conceal  the 
sources  of  structural  conflict  in  society,  to  negate  the 
existence  of  class  cleavages,  to  emphasize  the  common  good, 
etc.   But,  even  then,  this  element  may  correspond  to  an  ef- 
fective representation  of  basic  class  interests  (cf.  Dos 
Santos,  1970:   182). 

It  is  clear  by  now  that  the  three  phenomena,  class 
consciousness,  class  psychology,  and  ideology  are  clearly 
distinct  and  should  not  be  confused  in  the  analysis. 

From  the  discussion  on  the  process  of  class  forma- 
tion, it  can  already  be  inferred  that  this  process  does 
not  necessarily  follow  a  uniform  pattern.   It  may  show  dif- 
ferences in  degree  of  development  and  intensity  per  country, 
economic  sector,  or  even  branch  of  production.   This  means, 
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also,  that  class  consciousness  knows  a  process  of  develop- 
ment and  that  it  can  present  itself  in  varying  degrees  of 
intensity  (Colabella,  1967:   505). 

Lenin  has  conceptualized  this  process  within  the 
context  of  his  theory  of  revolutionary  organization  (Lenin, 
1969),  and  from  this  theory  some  inferences  can  be  made 
with  regard  to  the  concrete  analysis  of  the  development 
of  class  consciousness.   These  inferences  are  the  following; 
(a)  On  the  basis  of  Lenin's  definition  of  the  various  forms 
of  labor  action  corresponding  to  the  different  strategies 
that  serve  the  emancipation  of  the  proletariat,  three  types 
can  be  defined  that  figure  in  the  process  of  development  of 
class  consciousness.   These  are  ideal  typical  constructs 
and,  in  any  concrete  situation,  mixtures  may  occur. 

Very  schematically  represented,  the  conditions  in 
which  these  types  are  manifested  are  defined  as  follows 
(systematized  from  Lenin,  1969  and  Mandel  ,  1970): 
a.l.   "spontaneous"  consciousness  (rooted  in  the  daily 
working  situation  and  lacking  a  perspective  transcending 
this  same  situation) 


objectives  of 
labor  action 

improvement  in 
working 
conditions 
"bread  and  but- 
ter" issues 


form  of 
acti  on 


1  abor 
organi  zation 


destruction/   mutual-aid 
sabotage,     funds 
strikes       cooperatives 
work  stop-    unions  of 
pages         short 

duration 


ideol ogy 


expressi ons 
of  s o 1 i d a r i 

ty 

defense  of 
immedi  ate 
interests 
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a. 2.   "trade-unionist"  consciousness  (resting  on  the  gen- 
eralized experience  of  a.l.,  but  in  its  perspective  purely 
limited  to  economic  issues)  (for  a  discussion  of  this  type 
consciousness,  see  also:   Leggett,  1968:   18  ff) 


objectives  of 
labor  action 

improvement  in 
levels  of 
living,  wages , 
emancipation 
of  the  working 
class 


form  of 
action 


labor 
organization 


ideol ogy 


work  stoppages   permanent       defense  of 
and  general     strike  funds,   working  class 

general  labor  interests  in 
unions,  worki ng- 1 egal i ty  and 
class  parties  through  par- 
in  parliament   liamentarism 

"gradual  im- 
provement" 


strikes, 
general  nego- 
tiations 


a. 3.  "political"  consciousness  (based  on  the  generalized 
experience  of  a.l.  and  the  scientific  analysis  of  revolu- 
tionary intellectuals) 


objectives  of 
labor  action 

pro! etarian 
revol ution, 
economic 
issues  are 
also  pursued 
but  in  a  paral 
lei  way 


form  of 
action 

strikes, 
pi anned 
uprising 


labor 
organization 

unions  and 
revol ution- 
ary  party, 
press 


ideol ogy 


a  n  t  i  - 

capi  tal i  st 
noncompro- 
m  i  s  i  n  g 
strategy  of 
revol ution 


(b)  In  these  various  types  of  action,  organization,  and 
ideology  in  which  the  various  types  of  consciousness  mani- 
fest themselves,  three  sectors  of  the  working  class  can  be 
distinguished  that  play  a  different  role  in  the  development 
of  class  consciousness  (systematized  from:   Mandel  ,  1970): 
b.l.   the  masses  of  workers  who  primarily  act  out  of  a  "spon^ 
taneous"  consciousness.   They  are  only  active  in  periods  of 
concrete  action  (strikes,  stoppages)  and  return  to  their  mat 
ters  afterwards. 
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b.2.   the  workers'  vanguard,  who  guarantee  the  element  of 
continuity  in  the  class  struggle  through  their  activities 
in  periods  in  which  no  concrete  actions  are  taken,  like 
organizing,  strike  funds,  worker  press,  education,  etc. 
Their  experience  is  fruit  of  the  praxis  of  the  daily  strug- 
gle and  consequently  their  orientation  is  empirical  and 
pragmatic. 

b.3.   the  revolutionary  cadres  show  a  "political"  conscious- 
ness based  on  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  system  concerned, 

Schematically  this  process  of  development  of  class 
consciousness  for  these  categories  can  be  presented  as  fol- 
lows : 

masses  of  workers  A ►  E ♦- C 

workers'  vanguard  E -+-Z >- A 

revolutionary  cadres  C  '     *■   A +■  E 

(A  =  action;  C  =  consciousness  ;  E  =  experi ence) 
The  source  of  dynamics  for  the  masses  is  spontaneous  ac- 
tion, for  the  workers'  vanguard  their  experience,  and  for 
the  cadres  the  conviction  rooted  in  their  consciousness, 
(c)  It  is  clear  that  these  elements  from  Lenin's  position 
on  the  development  of  class  consciousness  show  a  character 
of  generality  and  a  concern  with  broad  macrolevel  process- 
es which  is  similar  to  the  one  that  was  noted  earlier  in 
our  discussion  of  the  Marxian  framework.   Their  usefulness 
resides  primarily  in  the  leads  for  research  they  offer  and 
in  the  factors  they  suggest  to  be  included  in  the  paradigm 
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for  investigation.   Before  this  paradigm  will  be  defined, 
the  concept  which  next  to  class  consciousness  has  been  used  as 
a  key  concept  in  the  study  of  the  research  problem,  will 
be  elaborated. 

4.   Alienation 


4.1  .   Some  Introductory  Remarks 

While  class  consciousness  focuses  on  the  process  of 
class  formation,  alienation  concentrates  on  the  working  sit- 
uation, and  emphasizes  the  working  conditions  themselves  un- 
der an  organization  of  production  following  capitalist  pat- 
terns.  In  this,  it  is  a  basic  factor  conceptualizing  a  work 
experience  that,  within  the  Marxian  framework,  is  hypothe- 
sized to  have  a  wide  range  of  consequences  for  attitude  and 
behavior  in  other  spheres,  notably  in  those  of  labor  action. 
The  nature  of  these  consequences  which  form  part  of  the  so- 
called  "generalization  hypothesis"  will  be  discussed  later 
on  (cf.  Marx,  1963;  also  Seeman,  1967). 

This  approach  toward  alienation  and  its  status  in 
an  explanation  of  the  dynamics  of  class  under  a  capitalist 
mode  of  production  is  not  universally  accepted.  This  ei- 
ther by  Marxi  sts  or  by  non-Marxists,  although  in  our  opinion 
it  does  have  deep  roots  in  the  works  of  Marx  himself.  Let 
us  clarify  this  issue  shortly,  before  proceeding  to  a  more 
detailed  exposition  on  the  concept  of  alienation. 
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Especially  in  modern  sociological  studies,  the  con- 
cept of  alienation  has  caused  considerable  confusion  and  ul- 
timately came  to  stand  for  the  thousand  and  one  conditions 
of  tension  and  strain  in  industrial  societies.   Over  the 
last  few  decades  it  has  been  used  as: 

(a)  A  sociophil osophical  notion,  denoting  das  Unbehagen  in 
"Western"  culture  (Feuer,  1963). 

(b)  A  concept  describing  a  primarily  psychological  or  so- 
ciopsychol  ogical  conditon  (Davids,  1955;  Goffman,  1967). 
Some  authors,  like  Erich  Fromm,  Erik  H.  Erikson  and  Norman 
D.  Brown,  combine  the  Marxist  concept- of  alienation  with 
psychoanalysis  in  a  conceptual  marriage  de  convenance  which 
will  arouse  man  to  the  dangers  of  a  life  without  love 
(Simpson,  1968,  offers  a  lucid  description  of  these  ideas). 

(c)  A  concept  denoting  problems  of  social  integration,  of- 
ten equated  with  anomie  and  utilized  as  part  of  a  theoreti- 
cal perspective  that  conflicts  with  the  Marxian  approach 
(Mizruchi,  1965;  Scott,  1965;  Dean,  1961;  Taviss,  1969; 
Hajda,  1961  a.o.  ). 

(d)  A  concept  covering  macroprocesses  like  the  decline  of 
primary  group  relationships,  the  trend  toward  bueaucrati- 
zation  in  various  realms  of  life,  based  on  discussions  go- 
ing back  to  Tonnies  and  Weber  (Pappenheim,  1959). 

(e)  Most  of  the  empirical  studies  on  the  subject  of  aliena- 
tion were  inspired  by  Seeman  (1959),  who  was  the  first  to 
put  alienation  on  sociological  footing.   The  dimensions  of 
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alienation  defined  by  him  represent  an  ad  hoc  listing  of 
many  of  the  previously  discussed  uses  of  the  concept. 

Common  elements  in  these  uses  of  the  concept  of 
alienation  are:   lack  of  unity  of  meaning,  its  application 
to  a  series  of  societal  processes  that  do  not  directly  re- 
flect on  the  experience  in  the  immediate  working  situation, 
utilization  outside  the  theoretical  context  within  which 
it  had  a  very  specific  meaning. 

Also  within  Marxian  social  science,  alienation  has 
caused  some  debate.   The  central  issue  was  the  status  of 
Marx's  Economic  and  Philosophical  Manuscripts,  containing 
the  exposition  on  alienation,  and  the  question  of  continu- 
ity in  Marx's  thought.   Althusser  is  the  main  representa- 
tive of  the  orientation  within  that  rejects  alienation  as 
a  "pre-Marxist"  notion,  rooted  in  youthful  undigested 
Hegelian  influences.   He  maintains  that  with  the  mature 
Marx,  e.g.  the  writer  of  Capital  ,  an  entirely  new  approach 
was  born  which  represents  a  radical  break  with  the  Marx  of 
the  early  writings  (Althusser,  1965).   This  position,  in 
our  opinion,  cannot  be  maintained  and  certainly  not,  as 
Petrovic  (1967)  and  Israel  (1971)  have  shown,  on  the  basis 
of  Marx's  analysis  in  Capital  .   Despite  some  reformulation, 
primarily  due  to  the  necessity  to  fit  the  alienation  theme 
into  the  newly  elaborated  theoretical  framework,  also  in 
this  study  the  idea  of  alienation  is  still  very  much  a  part 
of  his  model  (compare  f.e.  Marx,  1967a,  volume  I:   71  ff). 
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4.2.   The  Concept  of  Alienation 


Alienation  conceptualizes  a  process  that  within  the 
Marxian  approach  has  four  dimensions.   The  well-known  defi- 
nition of  these  dimensions  is  contained  in  his  Economic  and 
Philosophical  Manuscripts  (Marx,  1963:   121  ff)  and  they 
all  relate  to  processes  that  arise  under  the  regime  of  cap- 
italist production: 

(a)  The  separation  of  the  worker  from  the  product  he  creates 
in  the  course  of  the  production  process  in  which  he  parti- 
cipates.  The  worker  involves  himself  in  the  making  of  this 
product  which,  however,  after  its  completion  is  appropriated 
by  his  employer  and  becomes  part  of  a  world  by  which  he  is 
dominated  and  exploited. 

(b)  The  separation  of  the  worker  from  the  act  of  produc- 
tion within  his  work  activity.   Given  the  complete  absence 
of  any  control  over  his  immediate  working  situation,  and 
the  general  lack  of  alternatives,  work  assumes  a  forced 
character  lacking  opportunities  for  development  and  self- 
fulfillment.   Work  becomes  a  means  for  earning  a  living, 
and  no  more  than  that. 

(c)  The  separation  of  man  "from  himself."   Labor  is  such 
a  fundamental  process  for  human  self-realization  that  man 
"dehumanizes"  when  he  has  to  work  under  exploitative  con- 
ditions that  deny  creative  productive  work,  destroy  any 
autonomy  of  the  worker  over  the  act  of  production,  and 
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change  work  for  him  to  a  mere  instrumental  activity  that 
serves  only  to  maintain  his  subsistence, 
(d)  The  separation  of  the  worker  from  other  men  and  nota- 
bly from  those  who  control  the  production  process,  own  his 
labor  and  appropriate  the  products  he  creates.   The  situ- 
ation of  the  worker  is  paradoxical  in  the  sense  that,  through 
his  own  production  activity,  he  produces  the  power  of  his 
master. 

With  alienation,  Marx  conceptualizes  a  process  that 
is  at  the  root  of  the  class  schisms  and  phenomena  of  class 
exploitation  in  the  immediate  worki ng.  envi ronment . 

The  concept  of  alienation,  itself,  moves  on  the 
same  level  of  abstraction  as  the  concept  of  class  conscious- 
ness does.   Both  form  part  of  a  highly  abstract  model  and 
alienation,  as  class  consciousness,  lacks  a  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  concrete  experience  of  individuals  or  groupings 
of  individuals. 

Obviously,  the  use  of  this  concept  involves  a  few 
assumptions  concerning  human  nature.   Marx  conceived  of  man, 
as  is  well  known,  as  a  dynamic  factor  in  the  social  process. 
This  dynamics  resides  in  the  mutually  related  potentiali- 
ties to  change  his  environment  and  to  achieve  individual 
self-realization,  obviously  through  work:   "the  basic  exis- 
tential activity  of  man"  (Marcuse,  1968:   275).   Especially 
this  latter  idea  involves  normative  notions.   When  Marx 
writes  about  the  full  expression  of  the  talents  and  capacities 
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of  the  individual  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  needs,  he 
clearly  has  a  certain  selection  out  of  the  potential  scale 
of  talents,  capacities,  and  needs  in  mind  (cf.  Israel,  1971: 
67).   The  idea  of  alienation  ties  in  with  this  perspective 
of  the  dynamic  potentialities  of  man  that  the  conditions 
of  capitalist  production  attempt  to  cut  short. 

4.3.   The  Process  of  Alienation  and  Conditioning  Factors 

Alienation  as  an  objective  process  knows  a  develop- 
ment and  can  present  itself  in  varying  degrees  of  intensity. 
These  variations  are  rooted,  according  to  Marx,  primarily 
in  a  complex  of  three  interrelated  factors:   division  of 
labor,  private  property— e . g .  private  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production — ,  and  the  process  of  commodif ication . 

Alienation  intensifies  under  the  conditions  of  cap- 
italist production  where  this  factor  complex  has  been  most 
strongly  expressed.   Marx  viewed  the  process,  however,  as 
historically  transient  (cf.  Petrovic,  1967).   With  the  elim- 
ination of  the  specific  economic  and  social  conditions  that 
had  brought  it  about  under  capitalism,  alienation  would  also 
disappear.   The  alternative  model  of  society,  in  which  the 
production  sector  would  be  reorganized  on  the  basis  of  self- 
management  and  absolute  control  over  the  working  situation 
by  the  immediate  producers,  did  however,  as  we  all  know, 
never  get  off  the  drawing  table. 
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Schematically,  the  relationship  of  this  objective 
process  of  alienation  to  its  conditioning  factors  can  be 
presented  as  follows  (the  double  lines  indicate  feedback 
effects ) : 

,—  division  of  labor 


separation  of  the 


^   alienation 


"*"means  of  production^ 

^.commodi  fi  cation 
Let  us  specify  the  workings  of  these  factors, 
(a)  The  division  of  labor  represents  the  basic  condition- 
ing factor.   On  a  societal  level  this  phenomenon   has  led 
to  a  separation  of  the  worker  from  the  means  of  production, 
and  to  his  ultimate  exploitation  by  the  capitalist.   On  the 
level  of  the  actual  process  of  commodity  production,  the 
division  of  labor  resulted  in  a  separation  between  manual 
and  intellectual  skills,  and  in  the  subordination  of  these 
manual  skills  to  the  machine  in  the  course  of  the  process 
of  mechanization.   The  production  process,  itself,  was 
separated  into  various  successive  steps.   Formerly,  the 
worker  was  responsible  for  the  entire  series  of  operations 
that  is  required  for  the  production  of  the  commodity  but, 
more  and  more,  he  has  become  preoccupied  with  the  execu- 
tion of  very  partial  operations  which  have  become  his  ex- 
clusive function  (Marx,  1967a,  vol.  I:   359). 

This  separation  between  manual  and  intellectual  as- 
pects of  work  and  its  subdivision  into  an  endless  series 
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of  monotonous  routine  tasks  prevents  the  worker,  according 
to  Marx,  from  realizing  his  human  potentialities,  it  lim- 
its his  power  alternatives,  and  increases  the  objective 
possibilities  of  his  exploitation  by  others, 
(b)  Private  property;  the  relationship  between  private  prop- 
erty (private  ownership  of  the  means  of  production)  and 
alienation  follows  a  dialectical  pattern.   Historically, 
the  separation  in  relationship  to  the  means  of  production 
emerged  in  the  course  of  the  process  of  the  division  of 
labor.   In  this  process,  private  property  can  be  said  to 
be  the  result  of  alienated  la^or.   Once  having  achieved  a 
certain  objective  reality,  private  property  becomes  the 
mechanism  which  deepens  existing,  and  promotes  further, 
alienation  (Marx,  1963:   156  ff). 

Marx's  view  of  the  role  of  the  institution  of  pri- 
vate property  contains  the  essentials  of  his  theory  of  ex- 
ploitation.  This  latter  concept  was  defined  very  precisely, 
and  used  to  describe  the  process  of  the  creation  of  surplus 
value  by  the  worker,  its  alienation  from  the  worker  by  the 
owner  of  the  means  of  production,  the  accumulation  and  in- 
vestment of  this  value,  and  the  creation  of  new  possibil- 
ities for  exploitation. 

Given  the  fact  that  private  property  is  a  necessary 
conditioning  factor  for  exploitation  and  consequently  the 
occurrenceof  processes  of  alienation,  its  abolition  was 
viewed  by  Marx  as  a  precondition  for  the  elimination  of 
these  processes. 
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(c)  Commodif ication :   the  exploitative  relationship  which 
is  at  the  core  of  the  process  of  alienation  is  further  con- 
ditioned by  the  process  of  commodif ication .   In  order  to 
explain  this  process,  some  aspects  of  Marx's  theory  of  val- 
ue have  to  be  mentioned  (Marx,  1967a,  vol.  I:   35  ff). 

Any  product,  according  to  this  theory,  has  two  val- 
ue dimensions:   first,  the  use  value,  which  is  an  instru- 
mental value  determined  by  the  capacity  of  the  product  to 
satisfy  persistent  needs,  and  second,  the  exchange  value, 
which  equals  the  value  a  product  acquires  when  changed  in- 
to a  commodity.   A  commodi ty ,: by  definition,  relates  to 

< 

other  commodities  for  which  it  can  be  exchanged.   This  ex- 
change relationship  is  expressed  in  the  exchange  value  of 
the  product  which  in  modern  society  is  stated  in  money 

terms . 

Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  commodity,  use  value  and  ex- 
change value  have  been  separated,  the  second  one  being  de- 
termined by  the  mechanisms  of  the  capitalist  market  system. 
In  the  exchange  of  commodities,  a  network  of  power  relations 
emerges  between  the  independent  producers  participating  in 
the  system  (Israel  ,  1971  :   42). 

The  capitalist  market  covers  social  relations  by 
commodity  relations.   Ownership  of  commodities  means  power 
that,  in  turn,  is  dedicated  to  a  further  transformation  to 
a  commodity  structure.   Ultimately,  not  only  products  but 
also  human  labor  comes  to  acquire  exchange  value  and  is 
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sold  as  a  commodity  (Marx,  1963:   138  ff).   The  worker  has 
no  alternative  but  to  sell  his  labor  power  in  the  market 
in  order  to  subsist.   Because  of  the  skewed  power  relations 
that  limit  his  alternatives,  work  increasingly  becomes  ex- 
perienced as  imposed,  forced  labor.   The  worker  is  subject 
to  processes  of  alienation  because  the  work  he  is  doing  is 
not  his  work,  but  work  for  someone  else.   During  this  labor 
process,  the  worker  does  not  belong  to  himself  but  to  another 
person.   He  lacks  completely  control  over  his  own  working 
situation  (Marx,  1963:   122  ff).   The  more  organized  and 

advanced  the  system  of  production,  the  more  unfree  he  will 

3 
be.   The  greater  his  productivity,  the  greater  his  poverty. 

The  commodity  is  the  economic  expression  of  man  '  s  self- al  iena- 
t  i  o  n  . 

4.4.   Cone! usion 

Reviewing  the  exposition  on  Marx's  conceptualiza- 
tion of  the  process  of  alienation,  the  following  points  should 
be  emphasized: 

(a)  Alienation  has  been  viewed  as  an  objective  pro- 
cess and  some  macrofactors  have  been  indicated  that,  within 


3.   Marx  refers  here  to  poverty  in  a  relative  and  not  in 
an  absolute  sense.   Moreover  the  term  has  a  wider  than 
strictly  economic  meaning  and  denotes  also  social  and 
psychological  aspects. 
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the  Marxian  theoretical  perspective,  condition  the  course 
of  this  process.   In  our  actual  research,  the  subjective 
reflection  of  this  process,  together  with  the  variations 
in  its  occurrence  and  the  determinants  of  these  variations, 
have  been  emphasized. 

(b)  The  concept  of  alienation  has  a  multidimensional  struc- 
ture.  It  forms  part  of  the  Marxian  theory  of  class  ex- 
ploitation and  directs  itself  towards  this  exploitation  as 
it  manifests  itself  in  the  direct  production  process.   In 
doing  so,  however,  the  concept  moves  on  a  high  level  of 
abstraction.   It  embodies  a  macroperspecti ve  forming  part 
of  a  metatheoretical  framework.   As  such,  its  utility  re- 
sides with  its  heuristic,  rather  than  with  its  formal  ex- 
planatory functions.   Obviously,  the  concept  lacks  a  direct 
reference  to  the  concrete  behavior  and  feelings  of  individ- 
ual s . 

(c)  In  the  discussion  of  the  impact  of  the  basic  determi- 
nant of  alienation,  e.g.  division  of  labor,  we  have  referred 
to  the  importance  of  the  sociotechnical  aspects  of  the  ac- 
tual process  of  commodity  production.   The  factor  of  tech- 
nological structure  and  its  effects  has  an  important  place 
in  the  Marxian  framework  (cf.  the  earlier  discussion  on 
productive  forces).   The  effects  with  regard  to  alienation, 
concern,  first,  the  subdivision  of  the  actual  production 
process  into  a  series  of  small  tasks,  and  the  diminishing 

of  the  possibilities  for  i ndi vidua!  self- ful fi 1 lment  through 
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work  and,  second,  by  atomizing  the  work  force  into  small 
powerless  parts  in  the  machine,  amplifying  the  possibili- 
ties for  exploitation  by  those  who  own  the  means  of  pro- 
duction. 

In  the  next  paragraph,  the  ways  will  be  indicated 
in  which  class  consciousness  and  alienation  have  been  oper- 
ationalized  for  the  concrete  investigation  among  the 
Monterrey  industrial  proletariat.   At  the  same  time,  a 
paradigm  will  be  defined  which,  on  the  basis  of  the  theo- 
retical discussion  in  the   preceding  paragraphs,  will  de- 
fine the  approach  of  the  analysis,  and  specify  the  factors 
to  be  included. 


5.   Class  Consciousness  and  Alienation: 

Some  Condluding  Remarks  and  a  Paradigm 

Reviewing  the  discussion  in  this  theoretical  intro- 
duction, in  reference  to: 

-  general  theoretical  perspectives  that  form  points  of  de- 
parture for  the  analysis; 

-  the  analysis  of  the  components  and  correlates  of  each  of 
the  two  core  concepts,  and 

-  the  taxonomy  of  their  theoretical  relationships,  the  ele- 
ments of  a  paradigm  can  be  indentified  that  can  guide  our 
study. 

(a)  The  production  sector,  with  respect  to: 

-  its  main  structural  changes  specified  by  subsectors; 

-  the  generation  of  the  economic  surplus,  its  distribution 

and  ultimate  uses. 
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(b)  The  class  situation,  with  respect  to: 

-  the  segmentation  of  society  in  classes,  subclasses  and 
related  groupings; 

-  patterns,  regularities  or  trends  in  the  change  within 
and  among  the  classes; 

-  the  role  of  each  class  in  production,  distribution  and 

exchange; 

-  the  degree  of  prol etarization  of  the  sectors  of  the  work- 
ing class. 

(c)  The  class  relations,  with  respect  to: 

-  the  economic  surplus  and  the  exploitation  of  the  labor 

sector; 

-  the  political  structure  and  the  use  of  control  and  co- 
ercion ; 

-  the  relationship  between  politically  and  economically 
dominant  classes:  the  decision  making  with  regard  to 
economic  and  financial  policies; 

-  legal  and  ideological  structures; 

-  the  state  apparatus  and  its  relation  to  the  class  struc- 
ture. 

(d)  The  working  class,  with  respect  to: 
d.l.  its  relevant  categories: 

-  masses  of  workers:   recruitment,  internal  segmentation, 
level  of  participation  in  workers  organizations  and 
political  parties; 

-  vanguard:   recruitment,  internal  segmentation,  functioning, 
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relations  with  the  masses  of  workers  and  with  political 
parties ; 

-  political  parties:   membership,  internal  structure,  func- 
tioning, relation  with  vanguard  and  with  masses  of  workers 

d.2.   its  alienation  and  its  manifestation  on: 

-  the  level  of  commodity  production:   technological  struc- 
ture, property  structure,  distribution  of  economic  sur- 
plus, division  of  labor,  social  organization  and  control 
in  the  working  environment. 

d.3.   its  class  consciousness  and  the  manifestations  on: 

-  the  ideological  level,  with  respect  to: 

-  the  analysis  of  society  as  a  whole  and  the  role  attrib- 
uted to  the  working  class; 

-  the  analysis  of  the  common  adversary:   the  employers, 
sectors  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  classist  structure  it- 
self, the  State,  foreign  economic  interests; 

-  the  analysis  of  the  working  class  itself:   interests, 
programs  for  action,  to  be  characterized  as  either 
spontaneous  or  planned  ( tradeunioni st  or  political 
revolutionary) . 

-  the  counterideology  of  the  bourgeoisie:   the  role  at- 
tributed to  the  working  class,  efforts  at  class  recon- 
ciliation, and  the  negation  of  class  schisms. 

-  the  organization  level: 

-  degree  of  union  organization,  organizational  strength 
(strike  funds,  press,  etc.),  internal  differentiation, 
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the  concrete  organi zations  and  their  history. 

-  degree  of  political  participation:   the  party  struc- 
ture and  the  history  of  the  parties,  their  influence 
in  the  working  class,  action  programs  (short  term  and 
long  term). 

-  the  level  of  political  practice: 

-  forms  of  struggle  and  history  of  struggle:   strikes, 
meetings,  negotiations,  legal  processes,  uprisings, 
and  other  forms  of  collective  action. 

-  intersectorial  coalitions,  interclass  coalitions,  poli- 
tical pacts,  etc. 

It  is  clear  that  in  a  study  like  ours,  necessarily  some 
sacrifices  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  general  para- 
digm, due  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  available  data  and  to 
the  decision  to  narrow  the  actual  research  down  to  the 
Monterrey  industrial  proletariat. 

The  investigation  on  the  micro  level,  which  deals 
with  individual  attitudes  and  behavior,  obviously  cannot 
study  these  as  direct  indicators  of  either  alienation  or 
class  consciousness.  On  this  level,  work  experience  and 
working  class  psychology  will  conceptualize  a  discussion 
that,  afterwards,  should  be  inserted  into  a  more  abstract 
theoretical  picture. 

(a)  Work  experience  focuses  on  the  immediate  working  situ- 
ation and,  in  particular,  on  a  series  of  objective  condi- 
tions and  subjective  feeling  states  emerging  from  the 
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interaction  between  workers  and  the  soci otechni cal  dimen- 
sions of  the  working  environment.   It  has  a  multidimension- 
al structure.   The  individual  dimensions  are: 

-  domination:   degree  of  control  over  the  daily  work  process; 

-  fractionization :   degree  of  decomposition  of  the  produc- 
tion process; 

-  isolation:   degree  of  development  of  a  community  of  work- 
mates ; 

-  distanciation:   degree  of  identification  with  the  job  as 
such. 

The  first  and  second  dimension  refer  to  the  subjective  con- 
sequences with  the  individual  workers  of  technological 
structure  and  division  of  labor.   The  third  dimension  re- 
fers to  the  potentially  atomizing  effects  of  both,  posing 
barriers  to  the  development  of  a  work  community  that  would 
stimulate  labor  unity.   The  last  dimension  reflects  the 
evaluation  of  the  job  in  its  totality,  its  possibilities 
for  self-realization  and  the  preference  for  free  time  (cf. 
"  .  .  .  (alienated  labor)  ...  is  not  the  satisfaction  of 
a  need,  but  only  a  means  for  satisfying  other  needs.   Its 
alien  character  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that,  as  soon 
as  there  is  no  physical  or  other  compul sion ,  it  is  avoided 
like  the  plague."   Marx,  1963:   125). 

These  dimensions  do  not  pretend  to  measure  the  ear- 
lier discussed  alienation  phenomenon  in  all  its  aspects  and 
nuances.   Our  intentions  are  clearly  more  modest. 
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(b)  Working  class  psychology,  as  has  been  explained  before, 
focuses  on  the  perception  of  the  individual's  class  posi- 
tion, the  definition  of  his  adversary,  and  the  conflict  of 
interests  and  his  membership  of  a  class  organization  with 
interest  group  characteristics.   The  individual  dimensions 

are: 

-  class  indentification 

-  awareness 

-  quantitative  union  participation 

-  qualitative  union  participation 

The  dimensions  of  both  phenomena— work  experience 
and  working-class  psychol ogy— know  a  process  of  develop- 
ment.  The  classical  writings,  themselves,  suggest  a  series 
of  explanatory  variables  that  are  hypothesized  to  relate 
to  variations  in  this  development,  and  several  have  already 
been  mentioned  before.   They  will  be  discussed  further  in 
Chapter  V,  together  with  those  suggested  by  the  modern  so- 
ciological literature. 


CHAPTER  III 
THE  MEXICAN  SITUATION 

Following  the  framework  for  analysis  presented  in 
the  paradigm,  the  tendencies  will  be  indicated  that  on  the 
macro  level  characterize  the  Mexican  process  of  economic 
and  sociopolitical  change.   This  knowledge,  in  combination 
with  the  meso  level  analysis,  will  serve  to  place  the  re- 
sults of  the  empirical  research  into  context,  to  enable  their 
interpretation  and  establish  their  significance  against  the 
background  of  the  general  dynamics  of  Mexican  society. 

The  historical  dimension  of  the  present  situation 
will  be  outlined  very  briefly.   The  analysis  of  the  pro- 
cess of  economic  development,  since  the  end  of  the  1930's 
based  on  a  strategy  of  industrialization,  will  likewise  be 
limited  to  the  main  lines.   The  basic  questions  on  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  processes  of  accumulation,  distribution 
and  utilization  of  the  economic  surplus  will  not  be  dealt 
with  exhaustively,  and  the  emphasis  will  be  on  the  study 
of  general  characterizing  tendencies.   This  procedure  will 
be  continued  in  the  analysis  of  the  class  structure  and  the 
political  system. 
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1.   The  Historical  Context 


The  economic  and  sociopolitical  situation  in  Mexi- 
co has  a  number  of  historical  antecedents,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  a  precondition  for  a  proper  understanding  of  pres- 
ent-day reality.   Some  of  these  elements  show  a  remarkable 
degree  of  historical  continuity.   One  of  them,  which  runs 
as  a  thread  of  consistency  through  the  history  of  Mexican 
socioeconomic  development,  has  been  the  important  role  of 
the  external  factor  which  has  preserved  its  dominant  place 
on  the  Mexican  scene  from  the  colonial  period  up  till  the 
present  dependent  process  of  industrialization   (Wionczek, 
1971 :   199  ff ). 

During  almost  three  centuries  of  colonial  rule,  the 
resources  of  the  country  were  exploited  to  the  benefit  of 
the  metropolis.   Independent  economic  activity  was  severely 
restricted.   Colonial  production  was  directed  towards  the 
interests  of  the  mother  country.   The  cities  functioned  as 
commercial  and  export  centers.   Local  savings  were  limited. 
The  entire  economic  surplus  was  transferred  to  the  mother 
country  and  not  available  for  local  investment.   The  eco- 
nomy was  stagnant.   Apart  from  mining  and  a  few  textile  manu 
facturers,  industrial  activity  was  virtually  absent.   In 
the  countryside  the  presence  prevailed  of  the  enormous  do- 
mains in  the  hands  of  the  few,  contributing  little  to  the  re- 
gional or  national  market  economy. 
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In  1821  a  formal  political  independence  was  achieved 
that,  as  in  later  cases  of  decolonization,  served  the  co- 
lonial relationship  but  changed  it  for  a  new  dependency  that 
structurally  exhibited  characteristics  analogous  to  the  pre- 
vious one.   The  disappearance  of  Spanish  colonial  rule  left 
a  vacuum  that  initial ly  was  filled  by  British  investors  who 
entered  the  mining  sector  and  provided  credits  to  the  new 
Mexican  government.   In  subsequent  years  this  situation  of 
dependence  from  foreign  investors  deepened  through  the  ac- 
tivities of  French  and  German  capital.   The  entire  mining 
sector  and  also  the  import  and  export,  trade  remained  under 
foreign  control  (Solfs,  1970:   14  ff). 

The  years  of  1830-1870  were  characterized  by  poli- 
tical chaos  and  economic  stagnation.   The  central  authority 
was  very  weak.   The  power  vacuum  on  a  national  level  resul- 
ted in  a  growing  political  fragmentation  and  in  the  emer- 
gence of  regional,  largely  autonomous  political  units.   As 
a  consequence  of  the  generalized  sociopolitical  instability, 
the  resistance  was  weak  against  the  territorial  claims  by 
the  U.S.  and  against  the  series  of  punitive  expeditions  and 
interventions  by  other  foreign  powers  operating  on  behalf 
of  foreign  creditors.   These  operations  ultimately  even  led 
to  an  effort  to  recolonize  the  nation. 

The  Porfirio  Diaz  regime  (1880-1910)  brought  poli- 
tical stability  and  economic  growth.  National  integration 
was  pursued  with  repressive  force.   Economic  development  was 
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promoted  at  all  cost.   All  barriers  against  foreign  invest- 
ment were  lifted  without  restrictions.   The  foreign  inves- 
tors' drive  for  short  term  profits  directed  the  development 
process  in  the  absence  of  any  national  plan  coordinating  the 
investments.   The  contruction  of  the  railway  system  was  a 
case  in  point  (Padgett,  1966:   19;  Sol  is ,  1970:   48).   A 
number  of  railway  lines  were  built  that  served  the  foreign 
enclaves  in  the  agricultural  and  mining  sectors,  and  did 
little  to  alleviate  the  acute  communication  problem  in  the 
country.   Mines  and  oilfields  passed  into  foreign  hands  at 
incredibly  low  prices.   The  same  happened  with  the  domains 
that  were  acquired  by  foreign  landholding  companies.   Ac- 
cording to  various  estimates,  a  fifth  to  a  quarter  of  the 
nation's  landed  property  passed  under  foreign  control 
(Gonzalez  Navarro,  1969:   207).   In  addition,  also  the  in- 
cipient industry  and  the  trade  sector  were  largely  in  for- 
eign hands.   Around  71  percent  of  the  capital  invested  in 
industry  between  1886  and  1910  was  foreign  owned  (Sol  is, 
1970:   65).   This  foreign  domination  of  the  economy  was 
largely  established  by  U.S.  capital.   During  the  Porf iriato 
the  strong  dependency  relationship  was  established  which 
by  and  large  has  characterized  Mexican-U.S.  relations  up  un- 
til  present  times. 

During  the  first  decade  of  this  century  the  Porfirio 
Diaz  regime  met  more  and  more  difficulties.   A  key  economic 
problem  formed  the  lack  of  dynamics  in  agrarian  production. 
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The  incapacity  of  the  hacienda  system  to  absorb  modern  tech- 
nology and  to  raise  productivity  made  it  difficult  to  meet 
the  increases  in  internal  demand  and  to  create  an  agricul- 
tural surplus  that  could  have  been  exported.   The  rural  mass- 
es had  stayed  desperately  poor  and  the  bad  harvest  of  1909 
took  them  to  the  brink  of  starvation.   In  the  cities  the 
workers  employed  in  the  new  industries  had  to  work  at  hun- 
ger wages.  The  active  discontent  of  some  segments  of  the 
working  population  (textile  workers,  miners)  was  brutally 
repressed.   An  explosive  political  situation  emerged  that 
contributed  to  the  revolutionary  developments  of  1910. 

The  1910  Revolution  ended  the  Profirio  Diaz  regime. 
It  meant  to  improve  the  situation  of  the  urban  middle  sec- 
tor, the  urban  workers  and  the  landless  laborers  in  the 
countryside.   This  was  to  be  done  without  completely  remodel- 
ing the  economic  system  and  preserving  ample  space  for  private 
initiative,  next  to  the  activities  of  the  public  sector 
(Gonzalez  Navarro,  1969:   206).   In  the  area  of  agrarian  re- 
form indeed  some  advances  were  made  although  the  peasants 
had  to  wait  until  the  administration  of  Lazaro  Cardenas 
(1934-1940)  before  a  serious  effort  was  made  to  improve 
their  situation  and  even  then,  it  was  notoriously  unsuc- 
cessful in  the  long  run.   The  increases  in  productivity 
in  the  agricultural  sector  came  mainly  on  account  of  the 
expansion  of  agro-industrial  production.   The  Revolution 
had  not  basically  changed  the  country's  dependence  on 
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foreign  investment.   On  the  contrary,  from  1910  to  1926 
the  number  of  industrial,  commercial  and  mining  enterprises 
in  the  hands  of  foreign  capitalists  increased  sharply  (Sol  is 
1970:   96).   During  the  revolutionary  period  many  of  the 
smaller  Mexican  enterprises  had  sold  their  interests  to  U.S. 
investors.   Under  Cardenas  an  effort  was  made  to  "Mexicani ze" 
a  substantial  part  of  the  economic  sector  through  straight 
nationalization  (railroads,  oil),  expansion  of  the  direct 
government  investment  and  a  limit  to  foreign  investment  in 
those  sectors  considered  vital  to  the  national  interest. 
This  trend  towards  "Mexicanization , "  however,  weakened  un- 
der the  following  governments. 

In  the  mid-1930's  finally  the  process  of  economic 
growth  began  for  which  the  institutional  and  legal  founda- 
tions  had  been  laid  at  the  end  of  the  Revolution  (Solis, 
1970:   94).   In  the  period  from  1940  on,  rapid  change  in 
the  urban  and  industrial  sphere  changed  the  face  of  Mexico. 
Yet  the  extreme  socioeconomic  inequality  persisted.   The  in- 
dustrialization of  the  nation  proceeded  at  the  expense  of 
the  lower  income  strata  especially  in  the  rural  areas.   Ur- 
ban workers  organized  and  managed  to  force  some  betterment 
in  their  situation  although  the  presence  of  the  constantly 
expanding  urban  subprol etarian  labor  reservoir  undermined 
the  negotiating  position  of  the  workers  and  made  enforce- 
ment of  social  legislation  difficult.   During  the  Second 
World  War,  as  in  the  rest  of  Latin  America,  the  process  of 
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economic  growth  got  a  strong  additional  stimulus.   The  tem- 
porary interruption  of  the  ties  with  the  world  market  pro- 
moted the  formation  of  an  import-substituting  industry.   Ag- 
ricultural production  expanded  continuously  until  the  mid 
1950's  and  the  economic  growth  depended  heavily  on  the  ex- 
port of  the  agricultural  products  in  addition  to  those  of 
the  mining  sector.   Strong  investments  were  made  in  irri- 
gation and  in  the  clearing  of  new  lands.   The  expansion, 
however,  was  carried  mainly  by  the  great  agro-i  ndustrial 
enterprises.   The  peasant  population  was  left  in  its  condi- 
tion of  abject  poverty  (cf.  Dumont,  1961:   86  ff). 

In  the  second  half  of  the  1950's  the  process  of  eco- 
nomic development  has  been  directed  to  a  greater  degree  on 
the  internal  market  and  its  course  has  been  determined  even 
more  by  the  growth  of  industrial  production.   The  continuing 
pauperization  of  extensive  rural  areas  together  with  an  even 
increasing  demographic  pressure  as  compared  to  the  expansion 
of  economic  opportunities  in  the  cities,  led  to  a  tremen- 
dous rural-urban  migration  which  especially  in  the  last  two 
decades  has  taken  on  an  unprecedented  magnitude.   The  chang- 
es in  the  economic  sector  had  their  social  and  political 
correlates.   New  strata  have  emerged.   The  bourgeoisie  has 
expanded  with  the  new  industrial  elite  and  the  highly  quali- 
fied managers  who  direct  the  new  enterprises  in  business  and 
industry  and  administrate  the  strongly  grown  government  appa^ 
ratus.   The  urban  middle  sector  and  the  segments  of  salaried 
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workers  have  augmented  in  size.   Nothing,  however,  has 
equaled  the  growth  of  the  marginalized  masses  populating 
the  immense  slum  areas  surrounding  almost  every  city. 


2.   Some  Notes  on  the  Economic  Structure 

These  changes,  resulting  from  the  process  of  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  last  few  decades,  require  a  more  pre- 
cise definition.   Without  pretending  to  an  exhaustive  analy- 
sis of  the  subject,  we  will  sketch  the  main  lines  of  the  de- 
velopment strategy  that  was  followed  and  indicate  the  struc- 
tural changes  that  resulted.   Thus  an  outline  will  be  given 
of  those  conditons  that  constitute  the  material  basis  for 
the  sociopolitical  processes  that  will  be  analyzed  in  the 
paragraphs  3  and  4. 

2.1  .   Economic  Growth  Through  Industrialization 

The  strategy  of  i  ndustrial  izati  on,  which  in  Mexico 
has  been  promoted  as  the  means  to  end  underdevelopment, 
has  resulted  in  a  process  of  economic  growth  that  especially 
in  the  1960's  reached  spectacular  proportions.   In  this 
period  official  publications  glowingly  reported  on  the  ex- 
pansion of  Mexico's  production  and  proudly  pointed  to  the 
accompanying  improvements  in  economic,  social  and  education- 
al opportunities  that  would  put  the  nation  on  a  certain  road 
to  equality  and  social  justice  for  all  (cf.  Gonzalez  Navarro, 
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1969:   219).   Looking  back,  it  can  rather  easily  be  con- 
cluded that  this  position  was  far  too  optimistic.   It  is 
understandable  that  the  process  of  growth  as  such  generated 
a  certain  feeling  of  euphoria  especially  in  government  cir- 
cles, but  a  more  critical  analysis  of  the  process  of  devel- 
opment shows  us  that  this  feeling  had  little  or  no  basis  in 
the  characteristics  of  the  process  of  development  in  a  wider 
sense.   Indeed,  the  growth  of  the  G.N. P.   all  through  the 
1960's  fluctuated  between  6  to  7  percent  (in  1964  even  10 
percent),  which  was  unparalleled  among  Latin  American  nations 
Part  of  this  growth,  however,  was  offset  by  the  increase 
in  population  (34  to  36  percent)  which  left  a  net  growth  of 

Table  1:   Economic  growth  rates  of  selected  Latin  American 
countries  1960-1969  (percentages) 


countri  es 


growth  of  G.N. P.    per  capita  G.N. P.  growth 
1960-1966  1967   1968 1961-1969 


Mexico  6.3 

Argentina  2.9 

Brazil  4.1 

Chile  5.4 

Venezuela  5.1 

Latin  America  4.6 


6.5 

7.3 

1  .9 

4.8 

5.0 

8.3 

2.0 

2.7 

6.0 

5.7 

4.5 

6.4 

3.3 
1  .9 
2.6 
2.0 
1  .3 
2.2 


Source:   Labastida,  1972:   102 


little  more  than  3  percent   (Wionczek,  1971:   11).   This 
economic  "boom"  was  mainly  the  result  of  industrial  expan- 
sion.  The  production  has  been  directed  primarily  towards 
the  internal  market.   Mexican  exports  consist  mainly  of  raw 
materials.   These  suffer  from  lack  of  stability  as  a  result 
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of  price  fluctuations  on  the  world  market.   The  volume  of 
imports,  however,  has  been  dictated  by  the  needs  of  the  in- 
dustrializing expanding  economy  with  the  resulting  balance 
of  payments  problems,  a  familiar  pattern  among  Third  World 
nations  (Padilla,  1969:   14). 

The  distribution  of  the  economic  growth  over  the 
various  sectors  of  the  economy  is  specified  in  the  follow- 
ing table.   Striking  is  the  strong  decline  of  the  tradition- 
al workhorses  of  the  economy:   agriculture  and  mining.   The 


Table  2:   The  sectoral  distribution  of  the  Mexican  G.N.P 
in  1936,  1953  and  1967  (percentages) 


economic  sectors 

G.N.P. 

1936 

1953 

1967 

agriculture 

mining 

oil 

manufacturing 

construction 

electric  energy 

services 

27.7 
6.0 
3.0 

16.4 
2.5 
1  .0 

43.4 

20.6 
2.9 
2.9 

21  .2 
3.2 
1  .0 

48.2 

15.9 
1  .5 
3.2 

26.5 
3.9 
1  .6 

47.4 

Total  G.N.P 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Source:   Solfs,  1970:   220 


economic  growth  has  been  carried  by  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry.  The  dynamics  of  this  sector  itself  have  been  deter- 
mined to  a  great  extent  by  the  expansion  of  "modern"  indus- 
try (metallurgy,  chemicals).   The  industries  directly  de- 
pendent on  mass  consumption  (foodstuffs,  textiles,  etc.) 
did  stagnate  and  decline  in  relative  importance  from  54.8 
percent  in  1950  to  42.8  percent  in  1965.   These  branches 
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also  contain  most  "traditional"  enterprises  and  artisan 
shops.   In  the  same  period  the  relative  importance  of  the 
production  goods  industry  (chemicals,  metallurgy,  machin- 
ery, etc.)  increased  from  16.5  percent  for  these  indus- 
tries  and  5.6  percent  for  the  other  ones  (Solis,  1970: 
222).   Mexican  industrial  production  has  emphasized  more 
and  more  the  fabrication  of  these  capital  goods  and  half 
products,  a  development  very  similar  to  the  Brazilian  pat- 
tern (Leff,  1968). 

Table  3:   The  structure  of  the  contribution  to  the  Mexican 
G.N. P.  by  manufacturing  in  1950,  1960  and  1965 
(percentages ) 


industry 


contribution  to  G.N. P.  by  manufacturing 
1950  1960 1965 


food,  drinks,  to- 
bacco 

textiles,  shoes, 
apparel  and 
fabrics 

wood,  paper  and 
paper  products 

chemical s 

nonmetal  1  i  c 
mineral s 

metallurgy  and 
metal  products 

other 


30.1 


24.7 

8.2 

8.8 

4.4 

7.7 
16.1 


28.9 


17.4 

4.9 
14.6 

4.5 

13.5 
16.2 


27.2 


15.6 

4.4 
16.6 

4.3 

14.0 
16.9 


total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Source:   Solis,  1970:   221 


The  slow  pace  at  which  the  demand  on  the  internal 
market  is  expanding,  however,  threatens  to  pose  sharp  limits 
to  further  industrial  growth.   This  applies  in  particular 
to  those  industrial  sectors  directly  or  indirectly  dependent 
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on  the  institutionalization  of  patterns  of  mass  consump- 
tion.  In  this  respect  Padilla  (1969:   14),  Singer  (1969: 
168)  and  Wionczek  (1971:   19)  point  to  the  phenomenon  of 
industries  producing  far  below  top  capacity.   A  major 
stumbling  block  forms  the  lack  of  an  institutional  frame- 
work (in  the  sphere  of  taxation,  monetary  policy,  etc.) 
which  would  redistribute  the  income  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  those  relatively  small  sectors  of  the  population 
which  have  been  the  main  beneficiaries  of  the  process  of 
economic  growth,  give  to  the  great  majority  of  the  Mexi- 
can population  a  proportional  share  of  the  pie  and  enable 
the  government  to  accumulate  the  financial  resources  that 
would  permit  a  more  extensive  participation  in  the  strug- 
gle against  underdevelopment.   This  problem  of  course  leads 
us  directly  to  the  issues  of  class  relations  and  politi- 
cal power  that  will  be  further  explored. 

2.2.   The  Generation  and  Distribution  of  Income 


In  Mexico,  the  process  of  accumulation  of  capital 
has  been  aided  by  the  depression  of  popular  consumption, 
following  a  policy  of  "forced  savings."   Again,  a  large 
scale  expansion  of  the  domestic  market  through  a  substan- 
tial redistribution  of  income  and  wealth  and  other  redis- 
tributive  mechanisms,  has  not  been  contemplated  as  part  of 
national  policy  (Gonzalez  Casanova,  1967:   475).   The 
volume  of  demand  instead  has  expanded  slowly  by  areas  and 
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sectors.   Industrialization  and  related  processes  have 
generated  an  intermediate  level  of  demand,  too  weak,  how- 
ever, to  produce  full  employment  for  all  productive  re- 
sources.  External  factors,  like  tourism,  the  migrant  work- 
ers to  the  U.S.,  and  foreign  capital,  fill  the  gap  and 
make  economic  growth  possible.   This  does  not  mean  that 
the  internal  potential  for  capital  formation  has  been  ex- 
hausted.  The  savings  capacity  of  the  popular  sectors  is 
very  small  but  among  the  economic  elite  the  situation  is 
different.   The  fact  that  they  appropriate  the  greater 
part  of  the  economic  surplus  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
it  is  spent  productively.   Only  part  of  the  accumulated 
sums  are  reinvested,  the  rest  is  spent  on  purposes  not 
directly  related  to  the  country's  long  term  productive 
capacity,  such  as  "luxury"  consumption,  real  estate  specu- 
lation, and  foreign  bank  accounts.   A  further  analysis  of 
this  process  of  accumulation  reveals  the  exploitative  na- 
ture of  the  Mexican  economy  and  the  inequalities  in  the 
distribution  of  income  which  go  with  it. 

In  the  period  between  1940  to  1970,  the  size  of 
the  total  Mexican  labor  force  grew  from  6  to  approximate- 
ly 16.5  million  (Aguilar,  1970a:   144).   The  size  of  the 
salaried  segment  increased  in  the  same  period  from  40  to 
60  percent.   Despite  the  increase  in  employment,  the  phe- 
nomenon of  unemployment  and  underemployment  have  taken  on 
massive  proportions.   Together  they  are  estimated  to  affect 
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around  40  percent  of  the  labor  force  (Dominguez,  1974: 
3).   In  the  countryside  the  situation  is  particularly 
critical  as  a  result  of  chronic  underemployment  and  sea- 
sonal unemployment  (Aguilar,  1970a:   145).   Against  the 
background  of  these  phenomena,  the  generally  low  levels 
of  income  are  not  surprising  (Singer,  1969:   292).   The 
legal  minimum  income  is  notoriously  difficult  to  enforce. 
According  to  Dominguez  (1974:   4)  over  40  percent  of  the 
salaried  population  is  not  receiving  the  minimum  wages. 
Further,  in  practice  the  periodic  revisions  of  the  col- 
lective contracts  stay  behind  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing, fed  by  inflation.   The  real  wages  of  the  lower  income 
strata,  have  shown  a  descending  trend  (Singer,  1969:   129 
ff).   In  the  second  half  of  the  1960's,  the  lower  third 
of  the  total  economically  active  population  suffered  a 
loss  in  real  wages;  the  next  50  percent  remained  virtually 
stagnant  (La  Cascia,  1969:   62;  also  Cockcroft,  1972:   248). 
These  phenomena  had  direct  consequences  for  the  process  of 
accumulation  of  capital.   In  combination  with  inflation  they 
represented  "forced  savings,"  primarily  benefitting  profit 
recipients  while  hampering  wage  earners  and  fixed  income 
groups  (Singer,  1969:   190).   These  profit  recipients,  in- 
sofar as  they  represent  national  industrialists,  were  great- 
ly aided  by  the  policy  of  industrialization  through  im- 
port substitution  which  operated  behind  high  tariff  walls 
(Solis,  1970:   323).   The  share  in  wages  and  salaries  of 
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the  N.N. P.  dropped  from  30.5   percent  in  1939  to  24  per- 
cent in  1950,  increased  slowly  in  the  subsequent  decade, 
reaching  32  percent  in  1967  (Sol  is ,  1970:   317).   This 
meant  that  it  took  almost  30  years  to  parallel  the  rather 
modest  achievements  of  the  Cardenas  administration.   The 
result,  however,  remained  an  income  distribution  that  was 
highly  unequal:   in  1965,  the  lower  76  percent  of  the 
economically  active  population  received  7  percent  of  the 
national  income,  the  upper  0.3  percent  received  54.9  per- 
cent (Padilla,  1969:   100).   Corrective  action  by  the  gov- 
ernment has  remained  weak.   Formerly  .the  government  pro- 
grams stressed  public  welfare  as  one  of  their  important 
goals.   However,  the  rural  programs  and  the  urban  welfare 
policies  as  low  cost  housing,  food  subsidies,  enforcement 
of  minimum  wages,  etc.  have  been  weakly  organized,   not 
in  the  least  because  of  the  institutionalized  corruption 
(Carrion,  1969:   122  ff). 

Behind  this  general  picture  of  the  Mexican  dis- 
tribution of  income,  stand  substantial  i ntersectoral  in- 
equalities, notably  between  agriculture,  industry  and  com- 
merce,   while  within  each  of  these  sectors  also  great 


The  agrarian  sector  has  received  since  the  1940's  less 
and  less  public  money.   An  absolute  low  was  reached  dur- 
ing the  administration  of  Lopez  Mateos  (1959-1964)  when 
only  10.4  percent  of  total  government  investment  went 
to  the  rural  sector  (Puente  Leyva,  1969:   xvi). 

The  productivity  of  the  agricultural  sector  as  a  whole 
stays  far  behind  compared  with  industry  and  commerce.   The 
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disparities  exist.   These  inter-  and  i ntrasectoral  inequal- 
ities with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  income  coincide 
with  substantial  regional  inequalities. 

Especially  the  agricultural  sector  as  a  whole 
scores  very   badly  in  the  total  picture  of  the  income  dis- 
tribution.  It  only  accounted  for  15.9  percent  of  the  G.N.P 
(1967)  while  still  comprising  almost  50  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's workforce  (Wionczek,  1971:   36).   The  Mexican  Rev- 
olution, which  had  agrarian  reform  written  in  its  banner, 
appears  to  have  sacrificed agricul ture  to  industry  and  the 
countryside  to  the  city.   It  has  followed  a  course  which 
indicated  more  and  more,  as  its  primary  objective,  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  fullfledged  capitalist  system  in  which 
economic  growth  was  identified  with  industrialization.   The 
way  this  industrialization  was  realized,  e.g.  through  im- 
port substitution,  assigned  to  agriculture  some  well-de- 
fined tasks.   Besides  supplying  the  internal  demand  for 

i 

agricultural  products,  it  had  to  produce  an  export  sur- 
plus.  The  foreign  exchange  acquired  through  the  sale  of 
this  surplus  on  the  world  market  had  to  cover  the  imports 
of  the  capital  goods,  raw  products  and  half-products  needed 
to  maintain  industrial  production.   The  export  of  agricul- 
tural products  covered  in  the  1960's  more  than  50  percent 


per  capita  productivity  is  only  13.1  and  18.7  percent, 
respectively,  of  the  productivity  in  these  other  two 
sectors  (Puente  Leyva,  1969:   xiv). 
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of  the  foreign  exchange  needed.   The  other  part  was  contri- 
buted by  tourism,  foreign  credits  and  direct  investments. 
The  subordination  of  agriculture  to  industrial  develop- 
ment and  the  emphasis  on  production  for  the  world  market 
had  great  consequences  for  the  structure  of  the  sector  it- 
self. 

After  the  distribution  of  lands  in  the  1920's  and 
1930's  an  infrastructure,  especially  in  roads  and  irriga- 
tion works,  was  constructed  that  brought  considerable  chang- 
es.  On  the  irrigated  lands  the  commercial  crops  gained  1m- 

3 
portance.    In  the  1940's  heavy  investments  were  made  in 

the  mechanization  of  this  type  of  agriculture.   The  pro- 
duction per  hectare  increased  rapidly,  also  as  a  result  of 
the  use  of  new  methods  of  seed  selection,  fertilizers  and 
insecticides.   This  development  benefitted  almost  exclusive- 
ly the  owners  of  the  large  estates  who  had  escaped  division 
of  their  lands  and  had  transformed  their  1  at i fundi os  into 
big   agroindustrial  enterprises  (Solis,  1970:   148).   It 
also  benefitted  the  small  holders,  owning  from  100  to  300 
hectares  (depending  on  type  of  land  and  crop)  and  the 
ej  idos  on  the  rich  irrigated  lands,  as  f.e.  in  the  north 
Pacific  area  (Gonzalez  Navarro,  1969:   217).   The  ejiditarios 


In  1940  only  50  percent  of  the  population  of  the  agri 
cultural  sector  entered  the  market.  In  1960  this  per 
centage  had  increased  to  80  (Wionczek,  1971:   29). 
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on  the  lands  lacking  irrigation  and  the  subsistence  farm- 
ers remained  the  weaker  and  neglected  elements  of  the  ag- 
ricultural sector.   More  and  more  the  gap  was  widened  be- 
tween the  advanced  rural  regions  and  those  with  a  predomi- 
nance of  subsistence  agriculture.   In  the  first  mentioned 
areas  the  commercial  agriculture  on  irrigated  lands  pre- 
vailed, with  high  productivity,  a  capacity  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  changes  in  agricultural  technology  and  the  possibil- 
ity for  development  of  an  agro-industry.   The  other  areas, 
stagnated,  suffered  from  a  continuing  subdivision  of  the 
land  and  impoverishment  of  the  soil,  were  incapable  of 

implementing  new  techniques  and  experienced  an  ever  in- 

4 
creasing  demographic  pressure. 

Also  the  national  industry,  however,  has  been  dis- 
tributed very  unevenly  over  the  country.   Traditionally  it 
has  been  concentrated  in  Mexico  and  the  Federal  District, 
Nuevo  Leon  and  Vera  Cruz  (Aguilar,  1970a:   39).   In  the 
1960's  the  so-called  border  industry  in  the  States  of  Chi- 
huahua, Coahuila,  Tamaulipas  and  Baja  California  has  gained 
importance  (cf.  Padl 11a,  1969:   88).   The  gap  between  these 
industrializing,  urbanizing  regions  and  the  backward  rural 


In  1965,  0.5  percent  of  the  total  number  of  agricultur^ 
al  enterprises  produced  32  percent  of  the  National  Ag- 
ricultural Product,  the  upper  2.9  percent  generated 
even  76.3  percent  of  the  N.A.P.   The  lower  50  percent 
produced  only  4  percent  of  the  N.A.P.  (Wionczek,  1971: 
31 ;  Aguilar,  1970a:   51  ). 
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areas  is  wide  and  widening  on  virtually  all  socioeconomic 
indicators  of  levels  of  living  one  could  think  of  (Gonzalez 
Casanova,  1968;  De  Rossi,  1945).   Paradoxically  it  is  also 
this  gap  and  its  implication  for  the  growth  of  the  demand 
for  mass  consumption  articles  in  the  rural  areas   that  ul- 
timately will  constitute  one  of  the  more  important  barriers 
towards  further  industrial  growth. 

Mexican  peasants  have  responded  to  the  existing 
differentals  by  shifting  in  considerable  numbers  from  the 
high  density,  low  income  areas  to  those  more  attractive 
economically.   This  migration  was  directed  primarily  to- 
wards the  Federal  District  and  the  States  of  Mexico,  Nuevo 

5 
Leon  and  Baja  California.   The  migrants  continued  to  pour 

in  all  through  the  1950's  and  the  1960's  as  a  result  of  the 
sheer  misery  in  the  rural  areas  aggravated  by  a  steady  popu- 
lation growth.    For  a  considerable  part  of  the  migrant  pop- 
ulation, the  migration  did  not  produce  an  immediate  economic 
advancement  in  terms  of  a  raise  in  real  income  and  levels 
of  living.   Most  migrants  simply  transferred  their  poverty 


They  received  70.6,  10.5  and  9.5  percent, respectively , 
of  the  migration  balance  of  those  13  civil  divisions 
which  had  more  migrants  arrive  than  depart  during  1960- 
1970  (Bridges,  1973:   278). 

The  magnitude  of  this  process  is  further  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  between  1950  and  1960,  the  rural  population 
grew  at  an  annual  rate  of  1.5  percent,  while  natural  in- 
creases and  migration  together  produced  an  annual  growth 
rate  of  4.8  percent  in  the  urban  areas  (Singer,  1969: 
152). 
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from  the  countryside  to  the  city.   Thus  the  agrarian  crisis, 
which  to  an  important  extent  was  provoked  by  a  policy  in 
which  economic  growth  was  identified  onesidedly  with  in- 
dustrialization, on  its  turn  created  the   subprol etariat 
which  constitutes  industry's  large  reservoir  of  cheap  un- 
ski 11 ed  1 abor . 

As  in  the  case  of  agriculture,  also  within  the  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  sector  great  disparities  exist.   The 
most  obvious  differences  show  between  the  more  "traditional" 
sectors,  containing  most  of  the  low  productivity,  labor  in- 
tensive industries  and  artisan  shops  and  the  big  "modern" 
capital  intensive  enterprises  in  the  commercial  sector  par- 
alleled by  the  differences  between  the  street  vendors  and 
the  big  commercial  houses  (cf.  Aguilar,  1970a:   154  ff  for 
some  concrete  data  on  this  point).   These  differences  cor- 
respond to  substantial  inequalities  in  the  distribution  of 
income,  the  "traditional"  sectors  representing  low  wage 
strongholds  in  which  the  low  levels  of  technical  differ- 
entiation make  labor  easily  interchangeable,  given  the 
presence  of  a  large  reservoir  of  cheap  unskilled  labor. 

Again,  on  the  general  level  the  distribution  of  in- 
come is  highly  skewed  towards  the  small  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  enterpreneurial  elite  whose  profits, 
in  recent  decades,  have  increasingly  expanded,  expecially 
in  cases  of  rising  productivity  and  stagnating  wage  levels. 
This  situation  by  and  large  also  prevailed  during  the  heydays 
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of  full  capitalism  in  the  Western  industrial  societies, 
with  this  great  difference  that  in  particular  the  indus- 
trial bourgeoisie  played  a  dynamic  role  in  the  rapid  trans- 
formation of  the  socioeconomic  structure,  through  accumula- 
tion of  the  economic  surplus  and  continuous  reinvestment, 
thus  promoting  further  development.   In  Mexico  the  small 
economic  elite  behaved  differently.   The  combination  of  in- 
flation, exceedingly  favorable  profits  and  the  growing  in- 
equalities in  the  distribution  of  income,  which  prevailed 
from  1939  on,  have  proven  to  be  a  wasteful  way  of  inducing 
savings  (Singer,  1969:   181).   Puente  Leyva  (1969:   47) 
estimates  the  private  savings  in  Mexico  in  the  1960's  at 
around  9  percent  of  the  G.N. P.  while  the  total  profits, 
dividends,  etc.  amount  to  no  less  than  27  percent  of  the 
G.N. P.   The  difference  between  these  two  percentages  roughly 
indicates  the  part  of  the  G.N. P.  dedicated  to  consumptive 
purposes  by  the  profit  receiving  business  elite.   This 
means  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  G.N. P.  was  spent  in 
a  way  unrelated  to  the  nation's  productive  capacity.   In- 
vestment in  general  was  not  forthcoming  unless  it  could  be 
recovered  in  three  or  four  years,  a  situation  that  has  pre- 
vailed from  the  1940's  on.   The  relatively  small  contribu- 
tion to  capital  formation  made  by  the  bourgeoisie  has  fur- 
ther strengthened  the  role  of  investments  initiated  by  the 
government  or  provided  by  foreign  sources.   The  external 
dependence  thus  appears  not  only  as  a  condition  imposed 
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from  outside  but  at  the  same  time  as  an  internal  condi- 
tion consciously  and  willingly  accepted  by  the  bourgeoi- 
sie itself,  whose  cooperation  with  a  national  autonomous 
solution  to  the  problem  of  underdevelopment  has  been  mini- 
mal . 

2.3.   Enlargement  of  Scale  in  the  Economy 

This  tendency  has  appeared  increasingly  in  the 
Mexican  economy  as  concentration  (growth  in  absolute  size) 
of  capital,  leading  to  centralization  (growth  in  relative 
size)  of  capital.   The  economic  "boom"  of  the  1960's  led 
to  a  considerable  increase  in  total  investment  and  in  eco- 
nomic productivity.   Yet  the  general  capital  labor  ratios 
have  remained  low  and  the  gap  separating  Mexico  from  the 
industrialized  nations  has  not  been  closed.   A  great  pro- 
portion of  the  capital  invested  in  the  various  sectors  of 
the  economy  is  in  the  hands  of  a  small  minority  of  Mexican 
and  foreign  interests.   This  situation  is  very  pronounced 
in  the  manufacturing  industry  where  at  the  height  of  the 
"boom"  (1966),  1.5  percent  of  the  total  number  of  enter- 
prises accounted  for  77.2  percent  of  the  total  sum  of  in- 
vested capital.   Among  this  total  number  of  136,000  units, 
no  more  than  400  enterprises  dominated  the  scene,  one  third 


7.   In  terms  of  A.  Gunder  Frank  they  should  be  character- 
ized as  a  "lumpen  bourgeoisie"  (Gunder  Frank,  1970). 
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of  them  companies  directly  or  indirectly  controlled  by 
foreign  interests  (Aguilar,  1970a:   59).   In  commerce, 
4.4  percent  and  in  services,  2.9  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  units  represented  84.4  percent  and  77.2  percent  re- 
spectively, of  the  total  sum  of  invested  capital  in  those 
sectors  (Aguilar,  1970a:   51).   We  have  already  mentioned 
earlier  the  tendency  towards  concentration  in  the  sector 
of  agriculture.   Here  a  limited  number  of  families  (probably 
no  more  than  500)  dominate  the  sector  by  owning  the  best 

g 

lands,  having  access  to  irrigation,  credit  and  technology. 
The  sectors  of  industry,  commerce  and  services  to- 
gether counted  630,195  units  (1965).   Among  them,  the  top 
8,000  (1.2  percent)  represented  70.9  percent  of  the  total 
sum  of  invested  capital  in  the  three  sectors  (Aguilar, 
1970a:   52).   Within  the  category  of  large  to  very  large 
companies  also  a  considerable  concentration  has  taken  place 
(Ibid.).   Among  the  500  largest  companies  in  the  Mexican 
economy,  37  represented  45.1  percent  of  the  total  sum  of 
capital  invested  in  all  of  them  (1968).   Singer  (1969: 
157)  analyzes  this  same  trend  and  indicates  that  around 
18  percent  of  the  G.N. P.  was  produced  by  the  400  largest 
companies . 


8.   Aguilar  (1970a:   54)  mentions  160  of  the  most  impor- 
tant families  by  name. 
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The  concentration  and  centralization  of  capital  has 
been  accompanied  by  the  increasingly  monopolistic  organi- 
zation of  the  economy  (Singer,  1969:   158).   This  applies 
especially  to  the  commercial  sector,  although  also  in  manu- 
facturing at  the  time  already  almost  two-thirds  of  the  in- 
dustries had  a  monopolistic  market  structure  (1965). 
Aguilar  (1970a:   57  ff),  whose  analyses  on  the  subject  have 
provided  insightful  reading,  shows  that  these  processes 
of  enlargement  of  scale  in  the  economy  have  resulted  in 
the  emergence  of  a  small  economic  elite  of  approximately 
1,000  families,  directly  or  indirectly  controlling  the 
economic  sector  by  owning  the  nation's  capital  or  by  serv- 
ing as  intermediaries  for  foreign  investment.   Within  this 
rather  small  sized  economic  elite,  controlling  the  nation's 
lands,  mines,  factories,  commercial  enterprises,  banks  (the 
"Big  Nine,"  cf.  Singer,  1959:   158),  insurance  companies, 
mass  communication  media,  etc.  approximately  100  families 
operate  on  a  national  level.   Among  them  no  more  than  25 
are  real  business  tycoons  of  Mexico.   The  group  of  magnates 
operating  primarily  on  the  state  and  regional  levels  counts 
approximately  300  families.   The  other  600  families  have 
investments  of  lesser  importance  in  and  around  Mexico  City 
or  on  the  state  and  local  levels. 

The  great  concentration  of  the  riches  of  the  nation 
in  a  few  hands  has  taken  place  in  the  last  three  decades 
(cf.  Carmona,  1970b:   86  ff).   Some  capitalists  have  roots  in 
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the  period  of  postrevol utionary  reconstruction  during  the 
Calles  government  (1925-1928)  or  were  owned  by  Porfiristas 
who  accommodated  to  changing  conditions,  but  most  of  them 
date  from  the  period  of  economic  expansion  during  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.   The  combination  of  low  wages,  high  profits 
and  low  taxes  made  rapid  accumulation  possible,  a  process 
speeded  up  even  further  by  the  dynamics  of  development  it- 
self, the  growing  possibility  for  speculative  gains,  es- 
pecially in  real  estate  (urbanization),  the  impact  of 
foreign  investment  and  the  effects  of  the  substantial  in- 
flation Mexico  has  known;   this  all  further  facilitated  by 
a  political  and  legal  framework  that  permitted  an  unhin- 
dered course  of  these  processes. 

2.4.   Economic  Growth  in  Dependence 


The  process  of  economic  growth  has  received  a 
great  impulse  through  the  activities  of  foreign  companies. 
Their  interests  have  taken  on  a  considerable  magnitude  and 
they  have  assumed  key  positions  in  various  sectors  of  the 
economy.   Among  the  direct  foreign  investments,  80  per- 
cent consist  of  U.S.  capital  (De  Rossi,  1971:   70).   They 
have  been  directed  mainly  towards  the  sectors  of  industry 
(74.2  percent)  and  commerce  (14.8  percent).   This  repre- 
sents a  considerable  change  from  foreign  investment  poli- 
cies in  the  past  which  concentrated  on  mining,  the  energy 
sector  and  on  communication  and  transport.   In  1970,  the 
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Table  4:   Foreign  investment  in  Mexico,  1941-1969 
(millions  of  dollars  at  current  prices) 


administrations- 


foreign  investments 


direct(a)    indirect(b)   total 


annual 
average 


Camacho 
(1941-1946) 
Al  eman 
(1947-1952) 
Ruiz  Cortines 
(1953-1958) 
Lopez  Mateos 
(1959-1964) 
Diaz  Ordaz 
(1965-1969) 


131 
251 
486 
511 

606 


56 

207 

432 

2,414 

3,268 


187 

458 

918 

2,925 

3,874 


31 

76 

153 

488 

775 


Source:   Carmona,  1970b:   71 

(a)  does  not  include  reinvestments,  only  new  investments 
that  were  officially  published. 

(b)  long  term  credits  to  state  organizations  and  enter- 
prises dependent  on  them;  short  term  credits  (for  less 
than  one  year)  are  not  included. 


direct  U.S.  investments  made  in  that  year,  equalled  6  per- 
cent of  the  Mexican  G.N. P.  (Durand  Ponte,  1972:   274). 
Foreign  private  investment  has  been  channeled  more  and 
more  through  the  multinational  corporations.   The  presence 


Table  5:   Sectoral  distribution  of  total  private  foreign 
investment  in  Mexico  1911-1968  (percentages) 


economic  sectors 


private  foreign  investments 


1911 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1968 

7.0 
28.0 
4.0 
4.0 
8.0 
10.0 

39.0 

1  .9 

23.9 
0.3 
7.0 

31  .5 
3.5 

31  .6 
0.3 

0.7 
19.8 

2.1 
26.0 
24.2 
12.4 

13.3 
1  .5 

1  .8 
15.6 

2.0 
55.8 

1  .4 
18.1 

2.8 

2.5 

0.7 

6.0 

1  .8 

74.2 

14.8 

2.5 

agricul ture 

mining 

oil 

manuf acturi  ng 

electric  energy 

commerce 

communi  cati  ons 

and  transport 
other  services 


total 


100.0 


100.0        100.0        100.0        100.0 


Source:   Wionczek,  1971:   205 
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of  these  units  has  recently  become  a  subject  of  debate, 
provoked  by  the  impact  of  their  present  scope  and  rapid 
expansion  on  the  economic  policies  of  developing  nations. 
The  negotiating  position  of  these  nations  was  radically  al- 
tered and  the  possibilities  of  defining  an  independent 
economic  policy  were  severely  limited,  facing  corporations 
with  a  volume  of  sales  often  approximating  the  nation's 
G.N. P.,  with  complex  administrative  and  accounting  pro- 
cedures that  escaped  from  local  control,  with  an  influx 
of  capital,  technology  and  administrative  know-how  that 
usurped  local  resources.   Mexico  did  not  escape  from  this 
pattern  (Wionczek,  1971:   184  ff).   From  the  end  of  the 
1950's  on,  the  presence  of  U.S.  corporations  in  Mexico  has 
expanded  through  the  formation  of  subsidiaries  or  the  ac- 
quisition of  existing  local  companies.   The  situation  has 
arisen  where  from  the  187  biggest  U.S.  multinational  cor- 
porations, responsible  for  more  than  70  percent  of  total 

direct  U.S.  investment  abroad,  172  are  represented  in 

g 
Mexico  through  a  total  of  412  local  subsidiaries  (1976). 

With  this  number  of  local  subsidiaries,  Mexico  occupies 

the  first  place  in  Latin  America  and  the  fifth  in  the  world 

after  Canada,  Great  Britain,  France  and  Germany.   Among  all 


According  to  an  investigation  of  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Business  Administration,  published  in  1969  and  cited 
by  Wionczek  (1971 :   213). 
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subsidiaries,  56  percent  had  100  percent  U.S.  capital,  19 
percent  had  a  majority  U.S.  investment  and  another  19  per- 
cent had  a  minority  U.S.  investment.   The  degree  of  control 
over  6  percent  of  the  subsidiaries  was  unknown. 

The  industrial  sector  has  been  favored  by  U.S. 
capital.   Within  this  sector  the  investments   concentrated 
on  the  manufacturing  of  chemical s,  pharmaceutical s— cosmet- 
ics, processed  foods— drinks  and  household  equi pment— el ec- 
tronics.   Together  these  accounted  for  71  percent  (31.4, 
20.6,  10.8,  and  8.2  percent  respectively)  of  all  U.S.  in- 
vestments in  manufacturing  in  the  period  1946-1967  (Wionczek, 
1971:   217).   Most  of  the  U.S.  controlled  industries  (82 
percent)  are  located  in  the  area  around  Mexico  City  (De 
Rossi,  1971:   71).   Their  production  has  been  directed  main- 
ly towards  the  internal  market.   All  companies,  except  two 
automobile  assembly  plants,  did  not  export  more  than  3  per- 
cent of  their  total  sales.   Most  of  the  foreign  investments 
in  the  manufacturing  sector  have  taken  place  in  accordance 
with  the  Mexican  policy  of  industrialization  through  im- 
port substitution.   This  policy  had  as  its  primary  objec- 
tive, the  reduction  of  the  dependence  on  foreign  imports 
through  the  promotion  of  local  industrialization.   The 
paradoxical  result  was  a  sharp  increase  in  the  dependence 
of  the  economy  on  foreign  suppliers  although  the  structure 
of  the  imports  changed  from  an  emphasis  on  consumption  goods 
to  raw  stuffs,  half-products,  spare  parts  and  machinery  for 
the  newly  established  industries  (Wionczek,  1971:   153). 
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The  reaction  towards  the  growing  foreign  influ- 
ence in  the  economy  has  come  under  the  Mexicani zation  pol- 
icy, which  initially  was  defined  by  Cardenas  in  the  1930's. 
This  policy  determined  that: 

(a)  The  basic  sectors  of  the  national  economy,  as  the  oil 
and  petrochemical  industry,  electric  energy,  the  railways, 
telegraph  and  telephone  should  be  completely  state  owned. 

(b)  Investments  in  the  finance  and  credit  sector,  radio 
and  T.V.  networks,  forestry  resources  and  gas  distribution 
are  to  be  100  percent  Mexican  owned. 

(c)  Several  other  types  of  industrial  activity,  explicitly 
defined  by  law  and  closely  related  to  the  basic  industries 
or  having  a  strategic  significance  with  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture industrial  developments  of  the  country,  should  have 

-,.  i  10 
a  majority  participation  of  Mexican  capital. 

All  other  areas  offer  unlimited  oportunities  for  foreign 
investment. 

The  Mexicanization  policy  has  not  always  been  very 
effective.   Enforcement  is  left  up  to  the  executive  who 
often  has  not  been  able  to  resist  the  relentless  pressure 
of  foreign  investors  (cf.  Cockcroft,  1972:   263).   An  addi- 
tional problem  which  prohibits  strong  action  against  the 
foreign  control  over  substantial  sectors  of  the  economy, 
constitutes  the  immense  foreign  debt  Mexico  has  incurred, 


10.   See  Wionczek  (1971:   188)  for  a  listing  of  these  in 
dustries . 
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and  that  has  made  it  one  of  the  most  indebted  nations  in 
the  world.   A  considerable  part  of  the  investments  made 
by  the  public  sector  has  also  been  provided  by  foreign 
sources.   From  the  total  foreign  debt  accumulated  by  the 
Mexican  government  in  the  period  1942-1965,  around  55  per- 
cent represented  credits  given  by  private  foreign  institu- 
tions, 45  percent  came  from  U.S.  government  affiliated 


Table  6:   Foreign  financing  of  total  Mexican  public  in- 
vestment per  sector,  1965-1970  (percentages) 


sector 


agricul ture 
industry 
transport  and 

communications 
basic  development 
social  welfare 
admini  stration 

and  defense 


foreign  share  of  public  investment 

20.4 
36.6 

25.6 
30.7 
11.4 

13.1  


total 


25.9 


Source:   Durand  Ponte,  1972:   232 


institutions  (E.I.M.  bank,  A.I.D.,  etc.)  and  international 
organizations  like  the  B.I.D.,  the  I.B.R.D.,  etc.  (Carmona, 
1970b:   73).   The  situation  has  arisen  now  where  the  yearly 
payments  on  interest  and  redemption  of  previous  public  for- 
eign debts  (long  term  and  short  term)  equal  90  percent  of 
the  total  sum  of  credits  and  loans  (through  indirect  in- 
vestment) which  Mexico  annually  receives  and  which  aver- 
aged a  total  of  1,146.7  million  dollars  a  year  at  the  end 
of  the  1960's  (Wionczek,  1971:   197).   Carmona  (1970b:   74  ff) 
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estimates  the  total  Mexican  debt  for  1970  at  around  7,700 
million  dollars,  3,000  million  of  which  represents  di rect 
foreign  investment  (80  percent  by  U.S.  companies),  3,200 
million  long  term  indirect  investment  and  1,500  million 
short  term  private  and  public  foreign  debts.   This  esti- 
mate is  not  very   different  from  one  made  by  Wionczek  (1970) 
These  debts  together  with  the  heavy  U.S.  presence  in  the 
economy,  the  dependence  on  the  U.S.  market  in  imports  as 
well  as  in  exports  (both  over  70  percent),  the  possibility 
for  migrant  workers  to  work  in  the  U.S.,  and  the  tourist 
trade,  form  conditions  that  pose  limits  to  the  decision 
making  by  the  government  in  the  economic  and  political 
sphere  and  severely  affect  the  possibility  to  initiate  any 
process  of  economic  and/or  sociopolitical  change  that  would 
not  leave  these  foreign  interests  untouched. 


2.5.   Conclusion 

The  discussion  of  several  basic  tendencies  of  the 
Mexican  process  of  economic  development  has  in  particular 
directed  itself  towards  the  basic  questions  of  the  accumu- 
lation, distribution  and  utilization  of  the  economic  sur- 
plus.  In  doing  so  a  number  of  structural  determinants  and 
broad  conditioning  factors  have  been  identified  that  form 
part  of  the  societal  context  within  which  the  dynamics  of 
the  Mexican  class  structure  should  be  understood.   We  will 
briefly  summarize  the  findings  of  the  preceding  paragraphs 
(a)  The  agricultural  sector  experienced  structural  change 
as  a  result  of  the  emergence  of  the  great  capitalist 
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agricultural  corporations,  producing  export  crops,  which 
took  the  best  lands  while  exploiting  the  surrounding  peas- 
ants as  wage  laborers.   The  rest  of  the  agricultural  sec- 
tor, the  small  property  owners  and  subsistence  farmers, 
were  neglected  and  subsequently  pauperized,  also  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  strong  population  pressure  in  the  rural  areas. 
Large  segments  of  the  impoverished  peasantry  have  migrated 
to  the  cities  in  search  of  betterment  of  their  situation. 
In  most  cases,  however,  the  rural  proletariat  has  become 
the  urban  proletariat,  filling  the  reservoir  of  cheap  un- 
skilled labor  for  the  urban  based  industries. 

(b)  The  growth  of  the  Mexican  economy  over  the  last  three 
decades  has  been  promoted  through  a  strategy  of  industrial- 
ization.  Agriculture  was  deliberately  sacrificed  after  hav- 
ing financed  the  industrial  take  off  out  of  its  surplus. 
This  economic  growth  has  been  ^ery   unbalanced  and  it  has 
sharpened  the  inter-  and  i ntrasectoral  inequalities  and 

the  regional  differences  in  Mexican  society.   Moreover, 
industrialization  through  import  substitution  has  ultimate- 
ly led  to  an  increasing  dependence  on  foreign  imports  with 
the  goal  of  economic  independence  still  further  away. 

(c)  The  accumulation  of  capital  has  been  based  increasing- 
ly on  the  depression  of  popular  consumption.   The  extreme 
inequalities  in  income  distribution  added  to  an  inflation- 
ary situation  and  a  low  tax  structure,  have  permitted  high 
profit  rates.   A  major  part  of  these  profits,  at  least  those 
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made  on  national  investments,  have  been  spent  very  scantily 
on  reinvestment  in  long  term  productive  enterprises.   The 
poverty  of  the  popular  strata  has  hampered  the  expansion  of 
the  domestic  market  through  mass  consumption.   The  middle 
strata,  grown  with  the  expansion  and  the  diversification 
of  the  economic  sector  and  the  growth  of  the  government 
bureaucracy,  yet  excercisesan  insufficient  demand.   Further 
industrial  growth,  especially  of  those  industries  depen- 
dent on  mass  consumption,  will  depend  on  changes  in  the 
income  distribution  which  on  their  term  would  require  some 
drastic  changes  in  the  power  relations  within  the  politi- 
cal  structure. 

(d)  The  Mexican  economy  has  become  dependent  more  and  more 
on  direct  and  indirect  foreign,  e.g.  U.S.,  investments. 
Foreign  economic  interests  have  become  a  powerful  pressure 
group.   They  do  not  dominate  the  situation  in  any  direct 
way  but  pose  sharp  limits  to  external  and  internal  economic 
policies.   The  import  and  export  trade  has  been  largely 
directed  towards  the  U.S.A.   The  importance  of  U.S.  tourism 
and  the  migrant  labor  across  the  border  further  increases 
the  dependence  of  the  Mexican  economy,  with  obvious  politi- 
cal consequences. 

(e)  From  measures  of  a  structural  reform  nature  in  the  1930's 
a  change  has  been  made  to  measures  for  economic  and  social 
growth  which  do  not  basically  affect  vested  interests,  e.g. 
the  national  and  foreign  entrepreneurs.   In  fact,  the  popular 
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sectors  in  the  cities  as  well  as  in  the  countryside  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  a  process  in  which  the  growth  of  cer- 
tain productive  forces  and  services  has  been  confused  with 
a  policy  that  was  to  end  the  condition  of  underdevelopment. 
Those  measures  directed  towards  establishment  of  a  process 
of  national  capitalist  development  often  have  remained 
weak  and  inconsistent.   The  production  system  established, 
indeed  is  on  the  whole  following  capitalist  patterns.   Apart 
from  its  dependent  nature,  however,  various  sectors  are 
lagging  behind,  a  phenomenon  that  has  inspired  a  consider- 
able amount  of  discussion  on  the  typification  of  the  Mexi- 

1  2 

can  production  system  as  a  whole. 


11.  In  this  context  Wionczek  (1971)  rightfully  asks  in  the 
title  of  his  book  the  relevant  question  "growth  or 
economic  development?" 

12.  This  discussion  has  culminated  i  n^the  debates  between 
Pablo  Gonzalez,  Casanova  and  Andre  Gunder  Frank,  the 
first  concluding  to  the  presence  in  Mexico  of  a  semi- 
capitalist  system,  the  second  affirming  the  presence 
of  a  fullfledged  capitalist  system.   The  important 
issue  was  obviously  not  the  typification  as  such  of 
this  mode  of  production,  but  rather  the  political 
implications  of  such  typification.   Gonzcilez  Casanova 
pleads  for  a  full  completion  of  the  capitalist  stage 
of  historical  evolution  by  supporting  the  national 
bourgeoisie,  while  Gunder  Frank  rejects  this  position 
emphasizing  the  necessity  to  struggle  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  socialism  right  away  (See  Gonzalez  Casa- 
nova, 1967:   186  ff;  Gunder  Frank,  1969:   318  ff). 
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3.   Social  Classes 


3.1.   Introduction 


Following  the  outline  elaborated  in  the  paradigm 
on  the  basis  of  the  theoretical  points  of  departure,  a 
short  description  will  be  given  of  the  composition  of  the 
Mexican  class  structure.  The  relations  between  these  class- 
es, insofar  as  they  manifest  themselves  in  the  political 
arena,  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  paragraph.   The  study 
of  the  proletariat  will  receive  most  attention,  but  their 
counterparts  will  be  included  in  the  analysis.   Classes 
obviously  cannot  exist  in  isolation  but  form  part  of  a 
class  structure.   Within  this  structure  each  class's 
specific  identity  is  also  modelled  by  the  nature  of  the 
relationships  that  are  established  among  all  of  them. 
Ultimately  these  relationships  are  determined  in  intensity 
and  orientation  by  the  difference  in  interests  between  the 
classes  on  the  basis  of  their  location  in  the  social  or- 
ganization of  work  as  a  result  of  their  relationship  to 
the  means  of  production.   Besides  this  last  mentioned 
criterion,  a  number  of  secondary  defining  criteria  can  be 
indicated  such  as  income,  occupation,  life  style.   These 
are  basically  dimensions  of  the  way  people  receive  and 
utilize  their  part  of  the  economic  surplus.   They  go  back 
in  last  instance  to  the  more  basic  discriminating  criter- 
ion we  mentioned  before,  but  can  assume  special  importance 
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in  the  analysis  of  concrete  situations.  This  certainly 
applies  to  the  Mexican  situation  where  they  are  helpful 
in  the  definition  of  the  difference  between  the  classes. 

Actually,  the  class  situation  of  Mexican  society 
represents  a  totality  of  structures  and  substructures  in- 
terrelated through  highly  complex  patterns  of  interdepen- 
dence and  conflict,  the  result  of  the  economic  and  social 
changes  that  have  taken  place  since  the  Revolution.   The 
complexity  of  the  matter  probably  has  accounted  for  the 
fact  that  those  writing  on  social  classes  in  Mexico  arrive 
at  different  classifications.   An  additional  problem  is 
also  presented  by  the  confusion  around  the  use  of  the  term 
"class"  which  often  has  been  identified  with  the  concept 
of  "class"  as  used  by  Marx  in  the  highly  abstract  two-class 
model  we  described  in  Chapter  II.   In  their  ideal  typical 
form,  these  "classes"  obviously  are  notoriously  difficult 
to  define  on  an  empirical  level  and  following  this  proce- 
dure one  could  easily  conclude  that  the  Mexican  situation 
does  not  lend  itself  to  an  analysis  in  terms  of  "class." 

The  description  of  the  Mexican  class  situation  will 
be  limited  to  the  bourgeoisie,  the  middle  class,  the 


Compare  for  example  Scott  (1959:   61  ff)  who  distin- 
guished four  "broad  classes,"  (a)  unintegrated  Indians, 
(b)  a  peasant  ejiditario  and  small  farmer  urban  prole- 
tariat lower  class,  (c )  the  small  town  and  urban  middle 
class,  (d)  the  urban  upper  class,  with  Gonzalez  Casanova 
(1967  and  1968)  who  writes  in  the  Marxist  tradition. 
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proletariat  and  the  subprol etariat ,  which  not  only  repre- 
sent analytical  categories,  but  at  the  same  time  stand  for 
the  broad  historical  categories  that  have  been  a  part  of 
the  evolution  and  development  of  Mexican  society,  in  par- 
ticular in  its  postrevol utionary  phase.   These  classes  will 
be  dealt  with,  insofar  as  the  available  information  goes, 
as  to  their  internal  composition,  the  interrelationships 
between  the  various  class  segments,  their  economic  and 
social  bases,  and  interests  and  group  sentiments.   Some  in- 
dications will  be  produced  with  regard  to  the  tendencies 
towards  effective  political  action  with  these  classes,  or 
the  degree  of  latency  in  them  as  potential  factors  in  the 
political  struggle,  a  subject  that  will  be  further  elabo- 
rated in  paragraph  4. 

3. 2  The  Class  Situation 

3.2.1.   The  bourgeoisie 


One  of  the  remarkable  results  of  the  dynamics  of 
class  in  Mexico  in  the  postrevol utionary  period  has  been 
the  emergence  of  a  bourgeoisie  through  two  interrelated 
processes:  private  economic  activity  and  the  expansion 
of  the  public  sector  (Labastida,  1972:  135).  These  pro 
cesses  have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  (a)  an  economi- 
cally dominant  segment  that  includes,  in  order  of  impor- 
tance, big  business  men  (real  estate,  insurance,  etc.), 
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bankers,  industrialists,  merchants  and  the  new  Latifun- 
distas,  e.g.  the  big  agricultural  entrepreneurs  (cf.  Staven- 
hagen,  1971:   53  ff);  (b)  a  politically  dominant  segment 
which  subsumes  the  highest  echelon  government  officials,  in- 
cluding the  managers  of  public  enterprises,  leaders  of  the 
functional  interest  groups,  and  national  politicians  (Scott, 
1959:   83;  cf.  also  Brandenburg,  1964:   158-159). 

The  core  of  the  economically  dominant  segment  con- 
sists of  the  1,000  families  that  have  been  mentioned  be- 
fore (cf.  paragraph  2.3).   The  group  is  rather  small.   Mexi- 
co as  a  whole  will  count  probably  over  10  million  families. 
The  members  of  the  group  share  the  possession  of  great  for- 
tunes2 which  are  hoarded,  dedicated  to  "luxury"  consumption, 
used  on  speculative  enterprises,  but  only  hesitatingly  spent 
on  long  term  productive  investments  in  the  national  indus- 
trial or  commercial  sector.   This  phenomenon  has  further 
limited  the  possibilities  for  development  of  an  indepen- 
dent national  bourgeoisie,  already  hampered  by  the  peculiar 
structure  of  the  economy  and  the  proximity  to  the  United 
States.   Many  Mexican  entrepreneurs  fulfill  the  role  of  in- 
termediaries for  foreign  interests  in  the  Mexican  economy, 
performing  management  functions  for  local  establishments 
of  foreign  corporations  or  tying  their  business  to  foreign 


2.   The  minimum  size  of  the  individual  fortunes  was  esti- 
mated by  Aguilar  (1970a:   76)  at  30  million  pesos. 
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interests  in  the  financial,  technological  or  commercial 
field.   The  group  of  Monterrey  entrepreneurs,  as  will  be 
explained  later  in  this  study,  deviate  from  this  pattern 
and  there  the  beginning  has  emerged  of  a  dynamic  national 
industrial  bourgeoisie. 

Both  segments  of  the  bourgeoisie  have  shown  a  grow- 
ing degree  of  internal  cohesion.   The  economically  dominant 
segment  has  organized  in  a  number  of  sectoral  organizations 
(cf.  paragraph  4.2.1.)  that  increasingly  have  taken  unified 
stand  on  these  issues  relating  to  their  basic  interests. 
In  this  process  the  segments  of  the  bourgeoisie  located  in 
the  state  of  Mexico  and  the  Federal  District  and  in  Nuevo 
Leon  carry  the  heavier  "weight,"  the  first  mentioned  one 
based  on  its  proximity  to  central  political  power,  the  lat- 
ter on  the  basis  of  its  pure  economic  strength  (De  Rossi, 
1971:   47  ff).   Next  to  this  growing  internal  integration 
of  each  of  the  two  segments,  a  trend  can  be  discerned  towards 
a  rapprochement  between  them  on  the  basis  of  an  increasing 
compatibility  of  actual  and  perceived  interests.   This  lat- 
ter process  has  presented  itself  on  two  levels.   First,  a 
basic  agreement  or  understanding  has  crystallized  between 
the  two  segments  on  the  main  lines  of  national  economic  and 
financial  policies.   This  agreement  was  reached,  in  first 
instance,  as  a  result  of  the  successful  lobbying  by  the  en- 
trepreneurial sector  for  a  say  in  the  definition  and  execu- 
tion of  national  policies  in  the  economic  and  financial 
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field  (Gonzalez  Casanova,  1967:   67).   The  continuing  sub- 
ordination of  the  interests  of  the  agricultural  sector  to 
those  of  the  urban  industrial  sector,  may  have  counted  as 
a  more  basic  element,  underlying  their  rapprochement 
(Labastida,  1972:   103).   In  addition,  the  government  has 
provided  protectionist  legislation  to  national  industrial 
interests.   It  has  further  taken  the  responsi bi 1 tiy  to  pro- 
vide the  infrastructure  the  industry  needed,  while  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  public  enterprises  and  the  firms  of  mixed 
capital  served  even  more  to  interweave  the  two  categories' 
interests  (Gonzalez  Casanova,  1967:   63  ff).   Besides  the 
rapprochement  based  on  agreement  with  regard  to  policy 
orientations  and  the  division  of  labor  between  the  private 
and  the  public  sector,  a  growing  integration  of  the  bour- 
geoisie on  another  level  can  be  observed.   The  economically 
and  the  politically  dominant  segments  have  come  to  share 
a  mode  of  life,  they  participate  in  the  same  social  activi- 
ties, live  in  the  same  residential  areas,  send  their  child- 
ren to  the  same  schools  and  last  but  not  least  they  inter- 
's 
marry.    In  this  process,  the  politically  dominant  segments 

have  come  to  acquire  certain  plutocratic  tendencies  (Labastida, 
1972:   134).   With  the  economic  elite,  they  have  begun  to 


3.   This  applies  in  particular  to  the  Mexico  City  region. 
The  society  pages  of  the  daily  Novedades  present  ample 
information  on  the  integrating  tendencies  in  these 
spheres  of  life. 
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share  the  highly  privileged  posi tion ,  'which  the  Mexican 
bourgeoisie  has  traditionally  claimed  and  fully  defended, 
as  the  developments  with  regard  to  the  national  income 
distribution  do  show.   Those  prominents  who  left  public 
service  have  become  rentiers,  owners  of  real  estate  or 

latifundia ,  but  many  more  became  industrialists,  managing 

4 
national  or  foreign  enterprises. 

The  rapprochement  in  the  economic  and  social  spheres 
is,  however,  not  likely  to  result  in  a  complete  homogeni- 
zation  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  an  eradication  of  all  inter- 
nal differences.   The  integrative  tendencies  coexist  with 
an  effort  in  the  political  sphere  to  maintain  some  formal 
distinctions  that  intend  to  prevent  direct  dictation  of 
government  policies  by  the  entrepreneurial  sector  (cf. 
Scott,  1959:   87).   These  distinctions  are  to  an  impor- 
tant extent  the  result  of  ideological  prescription.   At 
the  same  time,  they  permit  the  maneuvering  through  which 
the  politically  dominant  segment  has  to  accommodate  the  pres- 
sures and  counter  pressures  which  it  receives  from  the  vari- 
ous functional  interest  groups  it  is  supposed  to  represent. 
The  verbal  attacks  from  the  side  of  official  politics  on 
"the  rich  and  the  wealthy"  relate  to  this  process  and  should 


Cf.  Labastida,  1972:   134;  Aguilar  (1970a:   47  ff)  men 
tions  a  number  of  former  presidents  and  other  promi- 
nent politicians  who  form  part  of  this  trend. 
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be  interpreted  as  part  of  the  populist  word  play,  meant 

to  maintain  legitimacy  as  representatives  of  popular  in- 

5 
terests.   They  do  not  necessarily  indicate  a  real  situa- 
tion of  conflict  with  the  entrepreneurial  sector. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  economically  as  well  as 
the  politically  dominant  segments  have  not  developed  into 
strictly  closed  or  exclusive  units.   The  channels  for  social 
mobility  into  the  bourgeoisie  have  not  been  blocked.   The 
top  government  positions  have  long  been  recruited  from  the 
middle  strata  (Labastida,  1972:   136  ff).   As  we  stated  a- 
bove,  plutocratic  tendencies  can  be  observed,  but  the  es- 
tablishment  of  a  real  plutocracy  is  still  far  away.   The 
situation  of  the  entrepreneurial  sector,  wrongly  difined  by 
Aguilar  (1970a:   75)  as  an  "oligarchy,"  is  not  very   differ- 
ent.  Tendencies  towards  ol i garchization  do  exist,  but  they 
coexist  with  a  considerable  amount  of  flexibility  and  pos- 
sibilities for  mobility  from  below.   Aguilar's  own  list  of 


The  tendency  has  become  especially  developed  under  the 
administration  of  President  Eccheverrfa ,  who  at  times 
even  succeeded  to  arouse  the  private  sector's  hostility, 
without  being  able,  or  willing,  to  curb  or  control  it, 
making  himself  vulnerable  to  charges  of  demagoguery. 
See  f.e.  Latin  America,  a  Weekly  Political  and  Economic 
Report,  vol.  VIII,  12,  March  22,  1974. 

The  model  of  a  mediator  government  that  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment tries  to  implement  through  its  official  party  in^ 
tegrating  sectors  of  the  various  classes,  pretends  the 
creation  of  a  national  consensus  and  reconciliation  of 
conflicting  interests  (cf.  section  4.2). 
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1,000  families   contains  quite  a  number  of  recent  entries 
(Aguilar,  1970a:   67  ff). 

In  mode  of  life,  cultural  orientation  and  group 
consciousness,  the  old  landed  aristocracy  has  constituted 
the  reference  group  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  present 
bourgeoisie  (Scott,  1959:   84).   This  also  applies  to  those 
middle  class  mestizos  who  moved  up  in  the  wake  of  the  Revo- 
lution.  Its  cultural  outlook  and  sel f -def i ni tion  is  no  dif 
ferent  from  those  found  in  the  traditional  Latin  American 
ruling  classes,  who  have  tended  to  view  themselves  as  a 
chosen  societal  elite  and  have  cultivated,  parallel  to  the 
sharp  economic  differences,  an  immense  social  and  cultural 
distance  towards  the  popular  strata.   Their  identification 
is  primarily  hacia  afuera,  towards  the  metropoli:   Europe 
(France,  Italy)  and  the  U.S.  with  their  own  nation  coming 
in  second  place  (Scott,  1959:   84;  Aguilar,  1970a:   77). 

3.2.2.   The  middle  class 


The  study  of  the  middle  classes,  in  particular  in 

underdeveloped  societies,  has  presented  some  theoretical  and 

methodological  problems.   They  are  notoriously  difficult  to 

define,  because  they  are  neither  group  nor  class  nor  stra- 
8 


turn 


Their  internal  composition  is  ^ery    heterogeneous  and 


7.  See  Mannheim  (1956)  for  a  revealing  essay  on  the  essen- 
tials of  this  "aristocratic  culture." 

8.  See  Dahrendorf  (1968:   51  ff)  for  an  exposition  of  the 
theoretical  problems  involved. 
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the  upper  and  lower  limits  are  hard  to  establish  with  pre- 
cision.  The  question  of  where,  for  example,  employees  be- 
gin to  be  members  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  where  they  begin 
to  belong  to  the  working  class  is  hard  to  answer  in  a  gen- 
eral sense.   The  almost  proverbial  lack  of  homogeneity,  which 
reflects  itself  in  a  small  degree  of  internal  cohesion,  is 
not  specific  for  the  Mexican  case.   The  phenomenon  is  found 
throughout  Latin  America  and  should  be  explained  in  refer- 
ence to  the  wide  range  of  structural  positions  they  occupy 
and  that  generate  very  different,  often  contradictory  de- 
mands . 

The  emergence  of  the  present  middle  classes  should 
be  explained  against  the  background  of  the  macroprocesses 

of  economic  and  social  change  that  have  taken  place  since 

9 
the  Revolution.    In  Mexico  they  have  been  a  rather  recent 

phenomenon,  in  its  expansion  strongly  related  to  the  paral- 
lel processes  of  urbanization  and  economic  development  (cf. 
Whetten,  1968:   63  ff).   The  growth  and  diversification  of 
the  industrial  sector  changed  the  composition  of  the  working 
class.   The  number  of  employees  in  low  and  medium  level 


This  is  not  meant  to  suggest  that  in  previous  historical 
periods  this  societal  segment  was  totally  absent.   Palerm 
Vich  (1968:   88)  shows  a  "middle  class"  to  be  present 
in  colonial  and   postcolonial  prerevolutionary  society. 
He  recognizes  at  the  same  time,  however,  that  the  back- 
ground, composition  and  orientation  of  the  present  mid- 
dle class  reveals  little  roots  in  these  periods. 
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management  positions  and  the  segment  of  medium  level  tech- 
nicians increased.   The  industrial  growth  further  stimulated 
the  organization  of  numerous  small  supply  and  repair  shops, 
managed  independently  without  additional  personnel.   The  in- 
creasing importance  of  this  category  of  the  self-employed 
has  presented  itself  even  more  strongly  in  the  urban  commer- 
cial sector  where  the  increase  in  the  number  of  trades  peo- 
ple, restaurant  keepers,  hoteliers,  mechanics,  etc.  has  ex- 
panded the  number  of  middle-class  positions  in  particular 
under  the  influence  of  the  tourist  trade. 

The  government  bureaucracy,  however,  has  rendered 
the  greatest  contribution  to  the  expansion  of  the  middle 
class.   Many  institutions  that  form  part  of  the  Mexican 
state  machinery  have  developed  parallel  to  and  in  associa- 
tion with  "the  middle  class."   The  State  became  the  supreme 
dispenser  of  opportunities  as  a  result  of  its  interventions 
in  the  economy  and  the  mushrooming  of  government  activities 
in  other  areas.    In  the  course  of  this  process,  the  social 
and  economic  possibilities  of  the  middle  class  have  been 
conditioned  rather  strongly  by  the  various  policies  of  the 
State  (Whetten,  1968:   66;  Scott,  1959:   81).   With  the 


10.   In  the  period  1930-1960,  3.0  percent  of  the  absolute 
growth  in  employment  has  been  contributed  by  the  gov- 
ernment sector  itself.   Compare  f.e.  manufacturing 
18.2  percent,  construction  5.7  percent,  transport 
4.2  percent  (Labastida,  1972:   145). 
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exception  of  a  small  segment,  consisting  of  telegraph  and 
telephone  operators  and  school  teachers,  those  members  of 
the  middle  class  dependent  on  state  activity  for  their  em- 
ployment have  tended  to  form  a  support  base  for  the  govern- 
ment by  whom  they  hope  to  see  their  claims  of  changes  in 
the  income  distribution  honored  (Aguilar,  1970b:   329  ff). 
The  latter  sectors  also  form  a  general  recruitment  area 
for  party  officials  and  labor  leaders  (Scott,  1959:   83). 
The  position  of  the  state  employed  sector  of  the  middle 
class  is  a  rather  privileged  one.   The  government  has 
granted  them  special  benefits  as  low  cost  housing,  medicare 
and  yearly  bonuses  which  obviously,  as  Scott  (1959:   81) 
also  indicates,  will  have  shored  up  their  tendency  to  sup- 
port the  status  quo  that  is  represented  by  their  patrones 
higher  up. 

Thus  far  only  the  urban  middle  sector  has  been  dis- 
cussed.  Some  additional  remarks  on  the  rural  sector  will 
complete  the  picture.   Before  the  Revolution  the  rural  class 
structure  was  extremely  polarized.   A  small  rural  aristoc- 
racy owned  most  of  the  land,  dominated  the  rural  power 
structure  and  exploited  the  great  masses  of  rural  workers 
and  peasants,   sharecroppers  and  owners  of  communal  lands. 
The  various  post-Revolutionary  land  reforms  changed  the 
class  situation  in  the  countryside,  redistributing  the  own- 
ership over  the  land  and  creating  new  categories  of  land 
owners  (Stavenhagen ,  1971:   43).   A  middle  sector  has  emerged 
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between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  small  group  of  new  1 ati fundi  s- 
tas ,  owners  and  managers  of  the  agroi ndustrial  enterprises, 
and  the  masses  of  pauperized  farm  laborers  and  subsistence 
farmers.   Its  relative  size  is  small:   7.8  percent  of  all  farm 
operators  own  between  5  and  25  hectares,  and  6  percent  own 
between  25  and  200  hectares.    In  total  these  categories 
represent  6.3  percent  of  the  economically  active  population 
in  agriculture  in  1960  (Stavenhagen ,  1971:   48).   This  phe- 
nomenon reminds  us  that  the  middle  class  in  Mexico  is  main- 
ly an  urban  phenomenon. 

The  urban  middle  class,  as  we.  have  emphasized  above, 
has  a  heterogeneous  structure.   It  really  comprises  a  wide 
range  of  positions  linked  to  strong  differences  in  occupa- 
tions, income  and  status.   Common  elements  are  a  predomi- 
nantly urban  background,  a  more  than  elementary  degree  of 
education  (in  some  of  its  subsectors,  but  not  in  all)  and 
a  position  in  the  organization  of  the  economic  process  which 
does  justify  neither  their  classification  as  part  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  nor  as  part  of  the  proletariat.   Structural 
heterogeneity  will  lead  to  differences  in  interests  on  con- 
crete policy  issues.   The  internal  cohesion  of  the  sector 
is  notoriously  weak.   The  pol i ticoideol ogical  orientations 
of  its  components  are  not  yery   well  developed  and  show  lack 
of  unifying  power.   Other  ideological  mechanisms  and  similar 
cultural  phenomena  that  could  cement  the  middle  sector  to 
a  class  in  its  own  right  are  lacking.   Between  segments  of 
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the  middle  sector  not  only  differences  exist  in  structural 
position    but  also  in  class  identification,  reference 
group  orientation  and  the  definition  of  adversaries  within 
the  context  of  the  total  society  (Scott,  1959:   61  ff 
Stavenhagen , 1 971 ) .   Various  authors  (Scott,  1959:   78; 
Ratinoff,  1967:   70  ff;  Aguilar,  1970b:   328)  have  pointed 
at  the  mobility  consciousness  prevailing  among  those  occupy- 
ing urban  middle-class  positions  which  may  relate  to  the 
fact  that  most  of  them  arrived  through  processes  of  mobility 
from  below,  creating  aspirations  of  a  further  climb,  pos- 
sibly to  the  level  of  the  boureoisie,  and  a  corresponding 
fear  of  prol etarization .   Especially  in  the  middle  and  upper 
middle-class  sections,  a  main  effort  is  still  dedicated  to 
an  accentuation  of  the  social  distance  towards  below  while 
minimizing  the  distance  towards  the  bourgeoisie.    For  many, 

the  bourgeoisie  is  the  reference  group  whose  mode  of  life 

1  2 

is  imitated,  often  at  great  cost.    The  national  income 

distribution  shows  (cf.  paragraph  2.2.1.)  that  major  por- 
tions of  the  middle  sector  actually  do  live  very   modestly. 
The  share  of  the  lower  middle  strata  has  stagnated,  while 
among  the  higher  strata  it  has  slightly  increased  (cf.  Singer, 
1969:   130  ff). 


11.  See  Gillin  (1966)  for  this  preoccupation  among  the 
Latin  American  middle  class  with  hierarchy. 

12.  This  is  a  phenomenon  found  throughout  Latin  America, 
already  noted  in  Crevenna's  (1950-1952)  early  studies 
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The  aspirations  with  regard  to  upward  social  mobil- 
ity refer  to  a  movement  on  an  individual  basis.   The  reali- 
zation of  these  aspirations  depend  primarily  on  particular- 
istic and  personal i stic  qualifications  that  on  the  medium 
levels  still  function  as  primary  criteria  of  recruitment  and 
selection.   The  fact  that  also  here  the  labor  supply  ex- 
ceeds the  number  of  positions  available,  has  not  led  to  the 
institutionalization  of  free  competition  for  the  available 
jobs  on  the  basis  of  objective  qualifications.   The  ex- 
change of  favors,  family  connections,  "protective"  rela- 
tionships, the  distribution  of  sinecures  through  the  offi- 
cial party  and  similar  forms  of  particularistic  relations 
form  the  complex  network  through  which  patronage  operates, 
securing  occupational  opportunities  for  members  of  the  mid- 
dle class . 

3.2.3.   The  proletariat 


The  process  of  class  formation  of  the  proletariat 
has  been  strongly  conditioned  by  the  economic  processes 
that  have  been  exposed  in  the  previous  paragraphs.   It 
should  be  emphasized  again  that  the  West  European  situa- 
tion where  a  national  bourgeoisie  performed  an  ago  res  si vely 
dynamic  role  in  the  creation  of  a   fullfledged  capitalist 
production  system  has  not  repeated  itself  in  Mexico.   In- 
dustrialization came  rather  late,  foreign  interests  pro- 
vided the  main  impulse  and  they  initially  (with  the  exception 
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of  Monterrey)  defined  the  direction  the  process  was  going 
to  take.   The  process  of  industrial  growth  moreover  has  been 
concentrated,  as  we  have  seen,  in  two  regions:   the  region 
around  Mexico  City  and  the  Monterrey  area.   Together  these 
industrial  areas  account  for  65  percent  of  the  gross  pro- 
duction in  the  Mexican  manufacturing  industry  in  1965  (see 
further  Appendix  A,  Table  86  and  De  Rossi,  1971:   204). 
Here  also  the  more  modern  industry  has  been  established. 
The  traditional  industrial  and  artisan  shops  show  a  rela- 
tively stronger  presence  in  other  regions  of  the  country. 

Although  industrialization,  as  such,  has  proceeded 
at  an  impressive  pace,  it  has  been  unable  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  under-  and  unemployment,  estimated  to  affect  around 
40  percent  of  the  total  Mexican  labor  force  (Dominquez, 
1974:   3).   When  the  agrarian  crisis  resulting  from  the 
persisting  archaic  economic  and  social  structures  in  the 
countryside,  aggravated  by  the  lack  of  a  radical  agrarian 
reform  and  the  emphasis  on  an  agrarian  policy  that  favored 
the  establishment  of  new  1 ati  fundi  a  on  the  best  lands,  added 
to  the  increasing  demographic  pressure,  finally  resulted 
in  massive  migrations  from  the  countryside  to  the  cities, 
the  weakly  developed  economic  apparatus  appeared  incapable 
to  absorb  the  migrants  in  any  substantial  numbers  (cf. 
Stavenhagen,  1971:   162).   Despite  small  improvements  in 
levels  of  living,  the  urban  migrant  population  in  general 
changed  its  rural  poverty  for  an  urban  poverty.   A  major 
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part  of  this  population  lacks  steady  employment  and  engages 
in  more  or  less  unproductive  activity  in  the  services  sec- 
tor.  They  constitute  the  cities'  "marginalized  masses"  or 
subproletariat  which  the  present  industrial  structure  has 
been  unable  to  employ. 

The  definition  as  a  special  category  or  separate 
"subclass,"  does  not  imply  a  complete  absence  of  integrating 
elements  between  the  subproletariat  and  the  regularly  em- 
ployed prol  etariat  as  a  whole.   It  recognized,  however,  that 
the  differences  between  them  in  structural  position  and  cor- 
responding interests,  appear  to  be  greater  than  the  consid- 
erable internal  schisms  between  the  various  segments  of  the 
proletariat  in  a  more  narrow  sense.   The  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  is  not  free  from  paradoxical  elements.   The 
urban  proletariat  originates  from  the  subprol etarian  under- 
and  unemployed  masses.   They  form  its  recruitment  base. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  continuing  presence  of  this 
labor  reservoir  undermines  the  former's  negotiating  posi- 
tion, it  obstructs  its  struggle  for  the  improvement  of  the 
working  conditions,  helps  to  maintain  inferior  wage  levels 
and  hampers  the  efforts  to  change  the  prevailing  pattern  of 
income  distribution  (cf.  Aguilar,  1970b:   340). 

When  observing  the  internal  differentiation  of  the 
proletariat,  agreement  does  not  seem  difficult  on  a  major 
division  line  to  be  drawn  between  the  urban  and  rural  sec- 
tor. In  individual  situations  obviously  "overlaps"  and 
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1  3 
transitory  stages  will  exist,    but  on  a  macro  level  their 

location  in  the  economic  process  and  their  interests  are 
sufficiently  distinct  to  warrant  their  definition  as  a  dif- 
ferent sector  of  the  proletariat.   As  has  been  explained 

earlier,  the  urban  proletariat  is  the  most  relevant  sector 

1  4 
within  the  context  of  our  study.    It  is  employed  in  a 

variety  of  economic  sectors  (industrial,  commercial,  ser- 
vices), which  in  themselves  are  not  homogeneous,  it  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  occupational  groups  and  it  shows 
a  considerable  degree  of  internal  stratification  on  skill, 
income,   status,  etc.   The  first  mentioned  element,  the  in- 
trasectoral  heterogeneity,  has  been  dealt  with  before.   Ob- 
viously the  characteristics  of  the  setting  in  which  produc- 
tion has  been  organized  forms  a  basic  factor  further  dif- 
ferentiating the  proletariat,  and  in  particular  its 
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See  Stavenhagen  (1971:   49  ff)  for  an  exposition  on  the 
rural  proletariat,  its  internal  structure  and  its  evolu- 
tion. 
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industrial  segment.   Despite  the  tendencies  towards  con- 
centration and  centralization  in  the  economy,  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  industrial  labor  force  is  still  employed 
by  artisan  shops,15  instead  of  the  larger  industrial  set- 
tings.  The  predominance  of  a  wide  variety  of  small,  dis- 
persed firms,  where  paternalism  and  personal  or  family  ties 
characterize  the  relations  between  the  employer  and  a  small 
number  of  workers,  poses  serious  obstacles  to  an  organiza- 
tion and  integration  of  the  workers  on  the  basis  of  a  common 
location  in  the  organization  of  the  economic  process  (cf. 
Petras,  1969:   209  ff).   This  is  one  important  example  of 
the  variety  in  underlying  organization  of  the  productive 
forces  that  also  among  the  larger  units  of  production  ac- 
counts for  a  rather  heterogeneous  industrial  environment. 
The  various  types  of  technological  structure  and  the  re- 
lated phenomena  of  division  of  labor,  social  organization 
and  economic  structure,  have  created  a  scale  of  settings 
ranging  from  labor  intensive  industries  utilizing  rather 
simple  technologies  to  modern  capital  intensive  highly 
mechanized  or  automated  enterprises.   The  first  mentioned 
category  still  takes  an  important  place  on  the  Mexican 
industrial  scene  (cf.  Table  3). 


15.   Ibarra  (1970:   30)  indicates  that  more  than  half  of 

the  Mexican  industrial  labor  force  is  employed  in  the 
"traditional  low  productivity  sector,"  which  should 
contain  most  of  these  small  artisan  shops  counting 
less  than  five  workers. 
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The  industrial  proletariat  has  diversified  its  oc- 
cupational structure  and  it  has  left  the  stage  where  it 
formed  a  homogeneous  group  of  equally  unskilled  people. 
At  first,  a  new  category  emerged  among  the  industrial  work- 
ers, the  semiskilled,  differing  from  the  unskilled  less 
in  technical  qua! f ications  than  in  some  extraf unctional 
skills  that  are  required  through  training  and  experience, 
and  that  relate  to  the  capacity  to  accept  responsibility, 
to  adapt  to  changing  conditions,  to  perform  a  job  intelli- 
gently.  In  more  recent  times  the  categories  of  skilled 
laborers  have  appeared  as  a  result  of.  the  growing  mechani- 
zation and  automation  in  certain  industrial  sectors.   These 
have  received  technical  education  and  on  the  upper  levels 
they  shade  off  into  the  white  collar  strata.   As  far  as 
wages,  prestige,  responsibility  and  authority  within  the 
working  situation  is  concerned,  they  constitute  a  privi- 
leged category.   The  distance  in  income,  social  status  and 
other  stratification  related  variables  between  the  worker 
"aristocracy"  and  the  bottom  segments  is  considerable,  a 
phenomenon  more  generally  present  in  Latin  America  (Petras, 
1969:   210).   Obviously  then,  these  differences  in  skill, 
mentioned  above,  are  accompanied  by  other  attributes  and 
determinants  of  social  status,  that  in  the  end  serve  to 


16.   See  Dahrendorf  (1968:   48)  on  the  problem  of  the  so 
called  "decompostion  of  labor. " 
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emphasize  the  heterogeneity  of  the  working  class  even  fur- 
ther.  The  presence  of  this  heterogeneity  does  not  imply  the 
absence  of  class  conflict  on  the  basis  of  structurally  gen- 
erated, more  basic  differences  in  interests,  but  it  seems 
reasonable  to  assume  on  the  short  run  some  changes  of  the 
issues  and  above  all  of  the  patterns  of  conflict. 


3.2.4.   The  subprol etariat 

Most  of  the  members  of  the  subclass  are  employed 
within  the  services  sector.   Here  they  form  a  large  mass  of 
semiemployed  and  irregularly  empl oyed  ■  individual s  ,  involved 
in  a  daily  struggle  for  subsistence  through  a  variety  of 
marginal  jobs,  like  ambulatory  vendors,  car  watchers,  shoe 
shiners,  newspaper  and  lottery  vendors,  domestics,  occasion- 
al day  laborers  and  the  lik*  (Petras,  1969:   212).   These 
occupations  are  located  in  those  sectors  of  the  urban  econ- 
omy where  low  levels  of  productivity  and  technology  prevail. 
Further  characteristics  are:   an  income  below  the  legally 
established  minimum,  the  lack  of  a  labor  contract,  the  ab- 
sence of  access  to  social  security  and  related  services  like 
medicare,  disability  payments,  compensations  in  case  of 
involuntary  dismissal,  retirement  pay,  low  income  housing, 
profit  sharing,  etc.  (cf.  Munoz  Garcia  et  aj_.  ,  1972:   328 
ff).   The  paradoxical  element  in  the  si tuation  of  these  sub- 
proletarian  strata  is  that  their  marginal  jobs  not  only 
yield  incomes  inferior  to  those  of  the  regularly  employed; 
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in  addition  they  are  barred  access  to  those  institutions 
that  were  designed  to  protect  the  economically  weak.   Many 
among  them  are  recent  migrants  to  the  city.   They  come 
from  economically  backward  rural  areas  where  little  oppor- 
tunity for  education  is  offered  and  where  the  economic 
structure  does  not  contain  possibilities  for  employment 
outside  the  agricultural  sector.   The  proportion  of  migrants 
with  marginal  jobs  tends  to  become  smaller  in  the  course  of 
their  residence  in  the  city,  but  this  trend  is  too  weak  to 
eliminate  the  substantial  differences  between  natives  and 
migrants  in  terms  of  the  likelihood  to  occupy  marginal  jobs 
(Munoz  Garcfa  et  al_.  ,  1972:   332).   The  inability  of  the 
industry  to  provide  jobs  has  caused  a  fierce  competition  for 
those  opportunities  of  regular  employment  opening  up.   For- 
mal criteria  of  education,  training  and  experience  have  be- 
come more  and  more  important  in  determining  entrance  to  the 
occupational  structure  (Munoz  Garcia  et.  aj_.  ,  1972:   337). 
With  regard  to  these  criteria,  the  migrants  are  securely 

handicapped. 

The  desperate  economic  situation  of  this  part  of 
the  urban  population,  showing  in  extreme  low  levels  of  liv- 
ing, child  labor,  badly  balanced  diets,  etc.,  has  of  course 
its  social  psychological  correlates.   Oscar  Lewis  (1964) 
has  offered  extensive  descriptions  of  the  situation  of  daily 
deprivation  the  subprol etariat  is  suffering.   In  discussing 
their  responses,  he  points  to  the  critical  attitude  towards 
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the  dominant  classes,  the  distrust  of  the  government  and 
hatred  of  the  police  and  other  institutions  of  control. 
On  the  basis  of  these  characteristics  he  views  them  as  a 
potential  base  for  social  movements  against  the  existing 
social  order  (Lewis,  1964:   xxviii).   However,  the  reality 
of  Mexican  political  life  is  that  as  yet,  this  potential 
has  not  been  translated  into  action.   Their  political  be- 
havior, with  few  exceptions,  has  been  largely  status  quo 
oriented.  The  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  has  to  be 
sought  for  primarily  in  the  specific  economic  positions 
they  occupy  and  in  the  types  of  problems  they  have  to  con- 
cern themselves  with.  JDn  these  points,  the  subprol  etariat 
differs  considerably  from  the  steadily  employed  urban  pro- 
letariat.  The  urban  workers'  immediate  concern  is  with 
wages  and  improvement  in  working  conditions.   The  subpro- 
letariat  is  focused  on  subsistence,  finding  a  job,  housing, 
securing  minimal  services  of  water  and  electricity  (cf. 
Petras,  1969:   214).   The  highly  dispersed  nature  of  their 
economic  activities  tends  to  atomize  and  isolate  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subproletariat  instead  of  to  unite  them.   Many 
of  their  occupations  generate  individualistic  attitudes 
and  commercial  values  (cf.  the  penny  capitalism  of  the  street 
vendors),  others  (for  example  domestics)  are  subject  to  re- 
lations of  personal  dependence  and  paternalism.   The  sub- 
proletariat  constitutes  an  industrial  reserve  army,  although 
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it  should  be  added  that  their  presence  directly  destabi- 
lizes primarily  the  position  of  the  unskilled  (cf.  Quijano, 
1971:   33  ff).17 


3.3.   Conclusion:   The  Class  Structure 

In  the  previous  section  the  various  classes  and 
subclasses  forming  part  of  the  Mexican  class  structure 
have  been  shortly  defined.   Some  macrotendenci es  concern- 
ing their  evolution  have  been  indicated.   On  the  basis  of 
our  findings,  the  following  observations  can  be  made. 

(a)  The  Mexican  class  structure  represents  a  situation  of 
extreme  economic  and  social  inequality  which  even  on  the 
Latin  American  scene  has  few  equals.   The  situation  has 
arisen  now  where  the  maintenance  of  these  economic  and 
social  differences,  that  have  deepened  in  recent  decades, 
is  constituting  a  serious  menace  to  a  further  expansion 
of  the  national  economy. 

(b)  The  various  classes  and  subclasses  that  form  the  Mexi- 
can class  structure  show  a  considerable  internal  hetero- 
geneity.  The  structural  diversity  appears  to  be  minimal 
within  the  bourgeoisie  and  maximal  within  the  middle  class, 
with  the  proletariat  in  between. 


17.   This  reservoir  is  of  a  considerable  magnitude.   Munoz 
Garcia  et  aj_.  (1972:   336)  estimates  the  size  of  the 
marginal  segment  at  23.7  percent  of  the  economically 
active  population  in  the  age  group  21-60  in  the  area 
of  the  Federal  District. 
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(c)  In  Mexico,  as  in  other  Latin  American  countries,  appears 
the  ambiguous  status  of  the  middle  class,  which  on  the  basis 
of  its  lack  of  structural  unity  and  the  absence  of  strong 
cohesive  orientations,  in  particular  in  class  identity  and 
the  definition  of  class  opponents,  hardly  can  be  called  a 
class  in  the  traditional  sense. 

(d)  The  presence  of  a  numerically  strong  subprol etariat  is 
another  striking  phenomenon,  which  as  a  reservoir  of  cheap 
labor  harms  the  general  negotiating  position  of  the  prole- 
tariat, but  in  particular  weakens  the  position  of  the  un- 
skilled. 

This  class  structure  and  its  main  features  are  rather 
recent  phenomena.   During  the  Revolution,  the  disintegration 
speeded  up  of  the  archaic  class  structure,  that  had  already 
begun  during  the  P o r f  i  r i a t o .   The  economic  and  social  changes 
of  the  postrevol utionary  period  further  contributed  to  the 
crystallization  of  a  class  structure  that  conformed  more  to 
capitalist  patterns.   The  emergence  of  new  classes  or  class 
segments,  such  as  the  administrative  segment  of  the  bourgeoi- 
sie, the  middle  class,  the  segment  of  the  skilled  among  the 
proletariat,  has  meant  an  upward  mobility  for  those  who 
occupied  the  newly  created  positions  in  the  economy  and  the 
government  apparatus.   The  incapacity  of  the  urban  economy 
to  absorb  the  labor  supply,  which  made  the  jobless  subprole- 
tariat  expand  at  an  ever  growing  rate,  should  not  make  us 
forget  that  steady  employment  as  well  as  upward  occupational 
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mobility  must  have  been  the  personal  experience  of  a  con- 

1  g 
siderable  number  of  people.    Apart  from  its  significance 

for  the  attitudes  and  outlook  of  the  persons  concerned, 

this  phenomenon  obviously  will  have  a  demonstration  effect 

for  those  people  occupying  stagnant  positions  or  for  those 

who  are  desperately  trying  to  enter  the  job  market. 

4.   The  Political  Process 

The  exposition  on  the  class  structure  should  be  com- 
plemented by  a  discussion  of  the  class  relations,  e.g.  the 
way  in  which  the  classes  and  class  segments  express  them- 
selves in  the  political  arena.   This  political  expression 
of  class  membership  reveals  the  issue  orientation  of  and 
the  specific  patterns  followed  by  the  structurally  generated 
conflict  in  Mexican  society.   The  single  most  important 
characteristic  of  the  political  process  is  again  the  lead- 
ing role  of  the  State  which  has  provided  the  greater  part 
of  the  legal  political  and  ideological  framework  serving 
the  process  of  economic  development  in  the  last  four  decades 


18.   These  numbers  are  hard  to  specify  exactly.   As  an  in- 
dication we  may  count  Labastida's  estimate  (1972:   139) 
that  around  30  percent  of  the  population  has  been  able 
to  maintain  or  augment  their  real  incomes  over  the  last 
three  decades.   These  represent  the  entrepreneurial 
sector,  segments  of  the  middle  sector  and  the  techni- 
cal experts  and  skilled  workers  in  the  modern  indus- 
tries. 
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4.1 .   The  Official  Party 

The  official  government  party,  Partido  Revolucion- 
ario  Insti tucional ,  P.R.I. ,  was  founded  in  1929  (under  a 
different  name)  and  expanded  in  the  following  years  as  a 
political  instrument  integrating  the  various  different  revo- 
lutionary  groups  within  the  common  framework,  transcending 
the  purely  personalist  character  of  the  politics  and  modern- 
izing the  polity  on  a  national  basis.   From  the  very  begin- 
ning on,  the  party  had  a  heterogeneous  membership  and  also 
the  ideological  orientations  were  rather  diverse.   In  those 
beginning  years  it  developed  following'  populist  patterns 
(cf.  DiTella,  1965).   A  specific  ideological  commitment  was 
not  required  and  it  became  an  umbrella  for  positions  cover- 
ing the  entire  political  spectrum.   Since  then,  the  party 
has  remained  ideologically  vague.   It  claims  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Revolution,  as  set  forth  in  the  1917  Constitu- 
tion and  various  other  documents,  as  its  guiding  theme  (An- 
derson and  Cockcroft,  1972:   230). 

The  party  structure  reflects  the  effort  to  inte- 
grate people  across  class  lines  within  one  organizational 
framework,  while  at  the  same  preserving  the  possibility 
for  interest  respresentati on .   Representatives  of  each  of 

the  three  basic  sectors  on  which  the  party  is  built,  the 

1  9 
peasant,  labor  and  the  popular  sector,   run  the  party 


19.   For  a  good  exposition  on  the  sectorial  organization  of 
the  P.R.I. ,  see:   Scott,  1959:   162  ff  and  Padgett, 
1966:   87  ff. 
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apparatus  and  participate  in  the  harmonization  of  competing 
claims  made  by  the  functional  interest  associations  within 
each  sector.   They  articulate  the  demands  of  the  sector  as 
a  whole  and  lobby  for  satisfaction  of  these  demands  with 
the  executive.   The  struggle  within  and  between  the  sectors 
has  remained  rather  limited  despite  these  activities.   The 
proliferation  of  interests  that  has  accompanied  the  grow- 
ing differentiation  of  the  class  structure  has  not  resulted 
in  an  equally  differentiated  power  structure.   In  each  of 
the  sectors,  power  has  been  held  by  one  large  association 
or  combination  of  interest  groups.   The  leaders  of  these 
power  blocks  are  closely  tied  to  the  inner  circle  of  the 
party.   This  makes  the  arbitration  possible  of  conflicting 
demands  within  the  party  "oligarchy"  where  at  the  same  time 
the  decisions  are  taken  on  the  integration  of  these  demands 
with  the  long  term  objectives  concerning  national  economic, 
political  and  social  development  (Anderson  and  Cockcroft, 

1972:   228  ff ). 

Since  its  formation,  the  party  has  never  lost  an 
election  on  the  presidential,  gobernatorial  or  senatorial 
level.   The  two  opposition  parties  P.P.S.  (Partido  Popular 
Social ista)  operating  on  the  Marxist  left,  and  P.A.N. 
(Partido  de  Accion  Nacional)  representing  the  politically 
conservative  segments,20  perform  no  more  than  ceremonial 


20.  Representing  big  business  men,  the  small  town  clerically 
oriented  middle  class,  bourgeois  and  middle  class. 
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roles  in  the  el ectoral  process  (Gonzalez  Casanova,  1967:   24). 
These  are  dissident  groups,  constituting  small  pressure 
groups,  and  participating  in  the  political  process,  less 
motivated  by  any  expectation  of  success,  in  terms  of  a  siz- 
able vote,2  than  by  anticipation  of  cooptation  by  the  major- 
ity party  which  customarily  produces  favors  and  rewards  in 
return  for  support  for  the  party  and  loyalty  to  the  regime. 
The  cooptation  pattern  has  operated  rather  intensively  with 
regard  to  the  dissident  groups  on  the  political  left,  among 
them  the  P.P.S.  and  various  other  political  movements  that 
originated  during  the  last  two  decades."  The  party  has  been 
concerned  to  a  much  lesser  degree  with  overt  cooptation  of 
right  wing  dissidents,  not  only  because  they  represent  a 
much  smaller  threat  to  the  political  and  socioeconomic  sta- 
tus quo,  but  also  because  of  the  potential  problems  of  le- 
gitimation to  a  party  that  claims  to  be  the  only  heir  to  the 
ideals  of  the  Mexican  Revolution  (Cockcroft,  1972:   234). 
The  conservative  opposition  party,  P.A.N.  ,  has  been  toler- 
ated by  the  regime  and  presents  countercandidates  in 


professionals,  religious  peasant  groups  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  (cf.  Anderson  and  Cockcroft,  1972:   235) 

21.  In  presidential  elections  the  "opposition"  never  suc- 
ceeded in  polling  more  than  25  percent  of  the  vote 
(1952). 

22.  Examples  are:   the  M.L.N. ,  led  by  Cardenas,  which  ulti- 
mately supported  the  P.R.I,  in  1964,  further  the  C.C.I, 
an  opposition  peasant  movement,  which  also  joined  gov- 
ernment ranks . 
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presidential  elections.   According  to  Brandenburg,  P.A.N. 
as  well  as  the  other  opposition  parties  are  supported  fi- 
nancially by  the  government,  despite  the  image  of  legiti- 
mate independent  political  organizations  that  they  are 
carefully  cultivating.   The  ultimate  objective  of  such  a 
procedure  is  to  provide  some  political  institutions,  next 
to  the  official  party,  through  which  a  greater  variety  of 
ideological  argument  and  policy  discussion  can  be  channeled, 
obviously  under  ultimate  government  control  (Brandenburg, 
1964:   144-165).   Those  parties  or  movements  aspiring  to 
an  independent  power  position  of  any  substance  without  an 

alliance  with  the  official  party  and  refusing  official 

23 
cooptation,  have  been  mercilessly  repressed.    This  way 

the  inner  circle  of  the  ruling  party  has  managed  to  keep 

dissident  groups  in  check. 

Within  the  party,  the  elite  tends  to  perpetuate 

itself  in  power  through  a  tight  control  over  nominations 

and  elections.   This  control  extends  to  the  office  of  the 

presidency.   Incumbent  presidents  have  a  decisive  say  in 


23.  For  recent  instances  of  this  repression,  see:   the  hand' 
ling  of  the  railroad  workers'  strike  in  1959,  the  re- 
pression of  the  F.E.P.  and  other  leftist  groups  in  the 
mid  1960's,  the  massacre  at  Tlatelolco  in  1968;  for  ex- 
amples of  the  repressive  violence  in  the  countryside, 
see:   the  discussion  around  the  assassination  of  the 
peasant  leader  Ruben  Jaramello  in  1962  (Careaga,  1971: 
91),  further  Latin  America,  a  Weekly  Political  and  Eco- 
nomic Report,  vol.  IX,  1,  January  3,  1975. 
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the  nomination  of  their  successors,  who  over  the  years 
have  been  drawn  Invariably  from  the  midst  of  the  top 
party  leadership. 

The  P.R.I.,  as  we  have  seen,  is  meant  to  fulfill 
an  Important  function  as  mediator  of  disputes  and  as  pro- 
motor  of  consensus  and  in  doing  so  actually  functions  as 
an  Important  apparatus  of  class  control.   Its  structure  of 
sector  organizations  opens  the  possibility  of  a  political 
expression  of  class  membership,  but  potential  class  con- 
flict 1s  being  neutralized  by  watering  down  any  militant 
demand  through  the  subjection  to  arbitration  by  a  ruling 
group  that  has  developed  its  own  interests  and  harbors  its 
own  long  term  plans  with  regard  to  the  future  development 
of  the  nation.   This  dependence  on  the  decisions  in  the 
party  top  Is  rigidly  enforced.   Any  independent  promotion 
of  class  interests  is  likely  to  receive  a  repressive  re- 
sponse. 

4.2.   The  Political  Expression  of  Class  Membership 


The  Mexican  class  structure  does  not  find  its  di- 
rect and  unequivocal  continuation  in  the  political  struc- 
ture. As  has  been  noted  above,  class  membership  has  been 
translated  into  political  action  in  a  number  of  ways,  all 
of  which  have  not  always  meant  a  straight  representation 
of  the  interests  of  the  respective  classes.  The  process 
of  interest  articulation  and  expression  should  be  clarified 
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for  each  component  of  the  class  structure,  thus  specify- 
ing a  number  of  macrolevel  political  factors  conditioning 
the  processes  that  are  a  subject  of  our  research. 

4.2.1.   The  entrepreneurial  sector 

The  economic  base  of  the  entrepreneurial  sector  has 
considerably  broadened  during  the  process  of  economic  growth 
in  the  last  few  decades.   This  trend  has  been  accompanied 
by  its  growing  importance  in  the  national  power  structure 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  influence  on  the  central  govern- 
ment, the  most  important  source  of  the  decision  affecting 
the  sector.   The  number  of  organizations  representing  em- 
ployers' interest  has  proliferated  (Labastida,  1972:   133). 
These  organizations,  acting  as  pressure  groups,  are  a 
powerful  and  effective  instrument  of  interest  representa- 
tion and  they  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  decisive  influ- 
ence on  government  policies  in  the  economic  and  financial 
field  (Gonzalez  Casanova,  1967:   67;  Labastida,  1972:   134). 
In  the  course  of  this  process,  as  has  been  shown  in  para- 
graph 3.2.1.,  the  connection  with  power  has  been  successfully 
established,  either  through  sheer  proximity  to  the  central  gov^ 
ernment  departments  (Mexico,  Federal  District)  or  through  the 
establishment  of  an  economic  force  (Nuevo  Leon).   Whatever 
the  basis  on  which  the  link  with  political  power  was  made, 
the  results  have  not  been  very  different  (De  Rossi,  1971: 
49). 
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The  most  important  organizations  are:   the  Conf ed- 
eracion de  Camaras  Nacionales  de  Comercio  (CONCANACO)  with 
254  chambers,  the  Conf ederacion  Nacional  de  Camaras  Indus- 
trial e  s  (CONCAMIN)  with  51  chambers,  the  Conf ederacion 
Patronal  de  la  Republica  Mexicana  with  21  Centros  Patronales, 
further  the  Asociacion  de  Banqueros  de  Mexico  and  the  As- 
sociacion  Mexicana  de  Insti tuci ones  de  Sequros.   These  or- 
ganizations are  by  law  "consulting  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  needs  of  the  national  industry  and 
commerce"  (Gonzalez  Casanova,  1967:   66)  and  in  practice 
as  a  congress  of  employers,  having  decisive  influence  in 
the  legislative  and  administrative  affairs  that  concern 
these  sectors.   The  government  presents  them  the  projects  of 
new  legislation  that  will  affect  them,  inviting  their  com- 
mentary.  Frequently,  however,  the  chambers  present  cer- 
tain demands  in  the  form  of  legislative  proposals  in  anti- 
cipation of  government  initiative  (Padgett,  1966:   130). 
The  chambers  employ  specialized  lawyers  and  a  staff  of 
economic  and  financial  experts  to  draft  legal  proposals, 
either  as  initiatives  or  as  counterproposals  to  government 
initiatives,  and  to  discuss  with  the  government  possible 
modifications  of  economic  and  financial  policies.   This 
way  the  entrepreneurial  sector  participates  directly  and 
on  the  highest  1 evel  ,  in  the  process  of  political  decision 
making  without  formal  representation  in  the  government  or 
in  the  official  party  (Gonzalez  Casanova,  1967:   66).   In 
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this  process  they  have  a  considerable  bargaining  power, 
further  strengthened  by  their  capacity  to  frustrate  unwel- 
come government  policies  by  freezing  new  investments  and 
intensifying  the  flight  of  capital  to  foreign  bank  accounts 
In  case  a  problem  presents  itself  which  affects  the  entire 
sector,  the  presidents  of  the  employer's  organizations, 
with  exception  of  the   Asociacion  Mexicana  de  Inst ituci ones 
de  Seguros,  meet,  together  with  their  staff  experts,  in 
order  to  work  out  a  collective  standpoint.   In  all  other 
cases  the  chamber  of  the  specific  sector  affected,  meets 
to  define  its  own  solution,  at  all  times  very  aware,  how- 
ever, of  the  backing  of  the  others  in  any  situation  where 
action  should  be  undertaken  (Gonzalez  Casanova,  1967:   65). 
The  formation  of  this  wel 1 -organi zed ,  well-financed 
entrepreneurial  sector,  operating  on  the  basis  of  a  grow- 
ing internal  cohesion,  has  led  to  a  sharp  decrease  in  lob- 
bying on  an  individual  basis  and  its  replacement  with  a 
collective  approach  (Brandenburg  in  Padgett,  1966:   130). 
Within  the  entrepreneurial  block  the  former  distinctions 
have  lessened  in  importance.   Up  until  the  mid-1950's  the 
CANCAMACO  used  to  represent  the  "traditional"  interests 
and  took  pos i ti ons  in  favor  of  foreign  capital  and  free  trade. 
The  policies  of  the  CONCAMIN,  on  the  other  hand,  had  become 


24.  According  to  Cosio  Villegas  (1972:   73),  these  threats 
were  carried  out  as  a  warning  to  the  new  president  in 
1970. 
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influenced  more  and  more  by  its  section  C.N.I.T.  (Camara 
Nacional  de  la  Industria  de  Transf ormaci on )  which  repre- 
sented the  entrepreneurs  who  had  built  up  their  enterprises 
as  a  result  of  the  economic  boom  during  the  Second  World 
War.   They  opted  for  Mexican  capital,  at  least  initially, 
and  cultivated  good  relations  with  Mexican  banks  and  credit 

institutions.   They  also  developed  a  close  working  relation- 

25 
ship  with  the  government,  the  source  of  investment,   pro- 
tection against  foreign  competitors,  tax  exemptions  and  ex- 
port subsidies  (Mosk,  1950:   21-52;  Vernon,  1963:   133  ff). 
At  the  same  time  they  took  less  instinctively  antagonistic 
approach  towards  organized  labor.   Apparently  this  group 
of  entrepreneurs  had  understood  that  a  precondition  for  ef- 
fective conflict  regulation  entails  the  organization  of  all 
interests  groups  involved.   As  long  as  the  conflicting 
forces  are  diffused  and  lack  unity  and  organization,  regu- 
lation is  virtually  impossible  (cf.  Dahrendorf,  1968:   226). 
Beginning  wi th  an  accommodation  with  the  C.T.M.  in  1945,  the 
strategy  was  defined  to  involve  labor  in  their  industriali- 
zation plans  with  as  obvious  objective  to  neutralize  the 
labor  unions  and  to  reduce  their  af f ecti veness  as  an  in- 
strument for  the  promotion  of  labor  interests.   This  problem 


25.  Almost  one-third  (30.1  percent)  of  the  total  national 

investment  was  made  by  the  public  sector  in  1966  (Ibarra, 
1970:   116). 
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will  be  dealt  with  more  extensively  later  on.   In  the  last 
two  decades  the  views  of  the  entrepreneurial  sector  have 
homogenized  more  and  more,  with  the  perspective  of  CONCAMIN 
becoming  the  dominant  one. 

4.2.2.   The  middle  sector 


Middl e-cl asss  pressure  groups  have  sought  interest 
representation  through  the  popular  sector  of  the  official 
party.   To  this  purpose,  in  1943,  the  Conf ederaci on  Nacional 
de  Organi zaciones  Populares  (C.N.O.P.)  was  founded.   It  was 
given  a  federation  structure  very  sim.ilar  to  the  one  the 
labor  confederations  had  (Padgett,  1966:   123).   The  re- 
lationship between  the  C.N.O.P.  and  the  government,  however, 
has  not  been  formally  regulated  by  a  special  code  as  in 
the  case  of  the  peasant  and  labor  sector.   The  extreme 
diversity  of  the  sector,  which  reflects  the  structural 
heterogeneity  of  the  middle  class  itself,  may  have  been  a 
complicating  factor  here.   It  comprises  nine  subsectors: 
(a)  government  employees  and  teachers,  (b)  members  of  co- 
operatives, (c)  small  farm  owners,  (d)  small  industrial- 
ists and  business  men,  (e)  professionals  and  intellectuals, 
(f)  artisans,  (g)  youth  groups,  (h)  women's  organizations, 
(i)  various  other  small  groupings.   Scott  mentions  a  mem- 
bership of  almost  2  million  people  for  the  sector  as  a  whole 
at  the  end  of  the  1950's  (Scott,  1959:   167).   Each  of  the 
subsectors  has  been  further  subdivided  into  different 
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interest  groups,  a  situation  which  brings  Scott  (1959:   169) 
to  remark,  that  the  most  amazing  achievement  of  the  sector 
lies  with  its  ability  to  avoid  disintegration  rather  than 
with  its  marked  political  success.   This  of  course  exag- 
gerates the  situation.   Actually  the  degree  of  "success" 
they  have  had,  relative  to  the  other  sectors,  in  realizing 
a  number  of  material  and  social  aspirations  for  strategic 
segments  of  the  popular  sector  has  managed  to  keep  not  only 
the  direct  beneficiaries  together  but  has  also  united  the 
others  hoping  for  a  share  of  the  pie. 

The  government  employees  form  the  backbone  of  the 
C.N.O.P.  organization.   They  have  been  granted  benefits 
far  beyond  those  enjoyed  by  other  Mexicans  in  comparable 
positions.   Within  the  sector  they  occupy  most  of  the  elec- 
tive offices  (cf.  Scott,  1959:   170).   In  exchange  they  have 
exhibited  a  great  loyalty  towards  the  regime  in  general, 
and  towards  those  politicians  who  mediated  their  demands  in 
particular.   They  have  developed  into  a  firm  base  of  sup- 
port for  the  government,  among  others  showing  in  their  mas- 
sive participation  at  government  organized  mass  demonstra- 
tions.  In  addition,  the  leading  C.N.O.P.  representatives 
have  tended  to  take  a  political  stand  approaching  the  one 
of  the  entrepreneurial  sector  on  many  issues.   They  opposed 
changes  in  the  taxation  system  that  entailed  increases  in 
income  and  poverty  taxes,  they  backed  the  landowners  against 
the  landless  rural  proletariat  and  the  ejidi  tarios  and 
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supported  the  emphasis  in  government  spending  on  urban  im- 
provement and  investments  in  the  industrial  sector  (Padgett, 
1966:   127). 

Interest  representation  by  these  confederation  rep- 
resentatives follows  the  clientelist  patterns,  part  of  the 
traditional  system  of  caudil los  and  cacicgues  that  left  a 
cultural  heritage  of  personalism  and  an  emphasis  on  rela- 
tions based  on  kinship,  compadrazgo  or  friendship  (Gonzalez 
Casanova,  1967:   49  ff).   These  various  expressions  of  per- 
sonalism, in  particular,  tie  individuals  and  groups  togeth- 
er who  occupy  different  class  positions.   This  way  they  con- 
stitute powerful  vertical  integration  principles  that  have 
come  to  function  as  mechanisms  of  class  control  in  Mexico's 
changing  sociopolitical  structure.   The  C.N.O.P.  leaders 
on  their  turn,  have  a  definite  following  for  which  they 
"produce"  on  the  basis  of  these  informal  understandings 
with  top  government  officials,  as  ministers,  deputies  and 
members  of  the  senate.   The  effectiveness  of  these  proce- 
dures obviously  indicated  a  recognition  on  the  side  of  the 
government,  of  the  role  of  the  middle  class  as  a  major  fac- 
tor contributing  to  the  stability  of  the  regime. 


4.2.3.   The  labor  sector 

In  the  industrial  societies  of  Western  Europe  and 
North  America,  organized  labor  has  played  an  increasingly 
important  role  since  the  second  part  of  the  19th  century. 
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It  determined  the  scope  and  direction  of  class  conflict  un- 
der early  capitalism  where  it  succeeded  in  cementing  the 
popular  strata  together  in  the  struggle  for  betterment  in 
their  working  conditions.   All  through  the  phase  of  mature 
and  late  capitalism,  the  initiative  with  regard  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  working  class  and  later  on  the  institution- 
alization of  the  class  confl  ict,26  resided  with  organized 
labor.   In  these  historical  periods  it  was  a  dynamic  factor 
initiating  macroprocesses  of  economic  and  social  change. 

In  Mexico,  the  role  of  organized  labor  altogether 
has  not  been  the  same.   The  1917  Constitution  affirmed  the 
right  of  the  workers  to  form  unions.   In  addition  it  reor- 
ganized the  right  to  strike.   This  legal  recognition,  how- 
ever, did  not  change  organized  labor  from  a  passive  to  a 
dynamic  factor  in  societal  change.   In  fact,  Mexican  poli- 
tical reality  includes  a  rather  dependent  role  for  labor, 
dependent  that  is  from  official  party  and  executive  initia- 
tive  (cf.  Gonzalez  Casanova,  1967:   26  ff).   The  labor 
movement  has  not  been  able  to  escape  the  prevailing  pattern 
of  cooptation  by  the  P.R.I.   Those  unions  opting  for  an 
opposition  line,  have  been  mercilessly  repressed,  following 
the  pattern  of  repression  against  rebellious  workers  and 


26.  See  Dahrendorf  (1968:   64  ff)  for  an  analysis  of  this 
latter  problem. 
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peasants  that  long  since  has  been  a  part  of  Mexican  history 
These  three  elements  of  government  initiative,  cooptation 
and  repression  al ternati ngly  have  characterized  the  course 
of  the  Mexican  labor  movement.   This  shows  clearly  when 
analyzing  the  main  trends  of  Mexican  labor  history. 

The  history  of  the  labor  movement  goes  far  back, 
but  first  during  the  period  of  economic  expansion  under 
the  Porf iriato  the  labor  organizations  developed  some  roots 
(cf.  Buve,  1972).   Initially,  these  organizations  took  the 
form  of  mutual  aid  societies  and  cooperatives,  counting 
mainly  artisans  and  independent  workers  among  the  member- 
ship.  They  developed  into  a  weak  syndicalist  movement  re- 
sulting in  the  formation  of  the  Circulo  de  Obreros  de 
Mexico  in  1870  and  the  Congreso  Obrero  Permanente  in  1876. 
Both  were  superseded  by  the  labor  movement  that  emerged 
from  the  1910  Revolution  and  that  left  the  cooperati vist 
and  mutual  aid  elements  behind,  concentrating  instead  on 
wages  and  working  conditions  (Iglesias,  1970:   29  ff )  . 
This  labor  activism  got  a  starting  point  in  the  strike  move- 
ment of  the  first  decade  of  this  century,  culminating  in 
the  strikes  among  the  miners  of  Cananea  (Sonora)  in  1906 
and  among  the  textile  workers  of  Rio  Bianco-Orizaba, 
Nogales,  Santa  Rosa  and  Atlixco  in  1907,  "acts  of  heroism" 


27.  See  note  23,  also  Cockcroft  (1972:   254) 
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that  still  are  remembered  as  such  on  the  banners  carried 
in  present  day  May  Day  manifestations.   These  strikes  were 
all  brutally  suppressed  by  the  army  (on  this  movement,  see: 
Salazar  and  Escobedo,  1923:   23  ff).   In  this  period  also 
surged  the  anarcho  syndicalist  movement  with  as  its  most 
illustrous  representatives,  the  Flores  Magon  brothers  who 
played  a  leading  role  during  the  beginning  phase  of  the 
large  labor  organization  Casa  del  Obrero  Mundial,  founded 
in  1912  (Iglesias,  1970:   33  ff;  also  Flores  Magon,  1970). 
In  subsequent  years  the  Casa  gradually  entered  on  a  more 
reformist  course  when  most  of  organized  labor  affiliated. 

In  1915  the  Casa  was  coopted  by  Alvaro  Obregdn, 
chief  lieutenant  of  Carranza,  in  his  struggle  against  Zapata 
and  Villa.   It  delivered  six  worker  battalions  in  exchange 
for  support  for  the  union  movement  and  government  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  to  strike  (Padgett,  1966:   89;  Iglesias, 
1970:   38).   After  the  military  successes  of  the  batallones 
rojos  and  the  strike  movement  of  1916,  however,  the  govern- 
ment feared  to  lose  the  initiative.   The  promises  to  the  work- 
ers were  not  honored  and  the  Casa  became  the  object  of 
fierce  suppression  (De  la  Cerda  Silva,  1961:   121  ff ) .   The 
fact  that  ultimately  the  worker  claims  were  incorporated 
in  the  1917  Constitution  as  part  of  a  total  package  of  re- 
formist measures  was  less  the  result  of  effective  labor 
pressure  that  the  outcome  of  the  government  effort  to  define 
a  legal  framework  that  could  canalize  the  worker  demands  and 
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facilitate  their  ultimate  control  (cf.  Iglesias,  1970: 
50  ff). 

The  first  great  Mexican  labor  confederation  of 
the  postrevolutionary  period  was  founded  in  1918.   The  Con- 
federacion Regional  de  Oberos  Mexicanos  (C.R.O.M.)  gained 
heavily  in  membership  until  1928,  while  operating  with 
strong  presidential  patronage.   Next  to  the  C.R.O.M.  emerged 
the  Confederacion  General  de  Trabaio  (C.G.T.)  which  ini- 
tially represented  a  small  radical  opposition  to  the  re- 
formist stand  of  the  C.R.O.M.  and  to  its  close  association 
with  the  government  (Lopez  Aparico,  1958).   After  1928  the 
two  labor  confederations  rapidly  disintegrated.   Splinter 
groups  proliferated  as  different  leaders  and  followings 
left  the  C.R.O.M.  and  the  C.G.T.   In  addition  many  other 
new  groups  were  formed  (Padgett,  1966:   92).   President 
Cardenas  tried  to  end  these  divisions  within  the  labor 
movement  by  actively  supporting  the  formation  of  a  new 
organization,  the  Confederacion  de  Trabajadores  de  Mexi- 
co  (C.T.M.)  which  he  intended  to  use  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
mobilization  of  support  for  his  national  labor  policy. 
The  C.T.M.  claimed  to  represent  a  radical  line,  based  on 
a  Marxist  analysis  of  Mexico's  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems, which  did  not  prevent,  however,  an  active  collabora- 
tion with  the  government  and  with  industry  espically  from 
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the  late  1 93 0 ' s  on.    Cardenas  and  his  successors  strong- 
ly pushed  the  C.T.M.  as  an  all  encompassing  confederation 
acting  as  spokesman  for  the  entire  labor  sector.   Their 
ideal,  however,  failed  to  realize.   Next  to  the  C.T.M. , 
the  C.R.O.M.,  the  C.G.T.  and  many  autonomous  state  level 
labor  organizations  have  persisted,  although  certainly 
in  the  late  1930's  and  1940's,  these  unions  did  not  offer 
very  serious  competition.   All  continued  to  operate  as 
part  of  the  labor  sector  of  the  official  party. 

In  1945  the  C.T.M.  signed  an  "industrial  labor 
pact"  with  the  employers' organization ,  C.N.I.T.,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  reconcile  labor  management  interests.   This  com- 
promising attitude  of  the  C.T.M.  leadership  led  to  further 
splits  in  labor  unity  (Padgett,  1966:   49).   Discontented 
leaders  left  the  federation,  together  with  their  own  fol- 
lowing, in  good  personalist  political  practice.   Among 
them  was  Vicente  Lombardo  Toledano  who  attempted  to  create 
a  new  confederation,  the  Union  General  de  Obreros  y  Cam- 
pesinos  Mexicanos  (U.G.O.C.M.)  which  initially  was  refused 
official  recognition  through  the  Ministry  of  Labor  but 
later  was  coopted.   Luis  Gomez  and  Valentin  Campo  founded 
the  C.U.T.,  Diaz  Munoz  organized  the  A.O.C.M.   These  latter 
efforts  were  all  unsuccessful  in  the  long  run. 


28.   In  this  period  it  changed  its  motto  from  por  una  so- 
ciedad  sin  clases,  towards  a  classless  society,  to 
la  independencia  economica  de  Mexico,  towards  the 
economi  c  independence  of  Mexico  (TgTesias,  1970:   74  ff) 
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In  the  early  1 9  50 '  s  an  additional  labor  confeder- 
ation emerged,  which  had  a  great  deal  of  success,  the  Con- 
federacion  Regional  de  Obreros  y  Campesinos   (C.R.O.C.). 
Initially  it  was  able  to  expand  with  the  aid  of  strong 
government  patronage,  although  it  never  got  into  a  position 
from  where  it  could  seriously  challenge  the  dominating  posi- 
tion  of  the  C.T.M.    Anxious  to  achieve  labor  unity  while 
maintaining  its  supremacy,  the  C.T.M.  banded  together  with 
the  C.R.O.M.,  the  C.G.T.  and  the  unions  of  railroad  work- 
ers, workers  in  the  mining  and  metallurgy  sector,  the  pe- 
troleum workers,  the  telephone  workers,  the  workers  in  the 
motion  picture  industry  and  several  smaller  independent 
unions.   Together  they  formed  in  the  late  1950's  the  B1 oque 
de  Unidad  Obrera  (B.U.O.).   The  "opposition"  to  the  C.T.M. 
united  in  the  Central  Nacional  de  Trabajadores  (C.N.T.). 
Affiliated  were:   C.R.O.C,  C.R.T.  ( Conf ederacion  Revolucion- 
aria  de  Trabajadores),  the  electrical  workers'  union,  a 
federation  of  textile  workers,  the  federation  of  sugar  cane 
workers  and  several  independent  unions  (De  la  Cerda  Silva, 
1961:   150  ff).   The  composition  of  the  C.N.T.  leadership 
suggested  that  also  in  the  following  of  this  "opposition" 
to  the  B.U.O.,  the  government  was  in  firm  control. 


29.   Scott  (1959:   164)  suggests  that  President  Ruiz  Cortines 
used  the  C.R.O.C.  to  mobilize  support  for  some  of  his 
reformist  measures,  opposing  a  rightist  faction  in  the 
P.R.I,  that  had  entered  in  alliance  with  the  C.T.M. 
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Both  centrales,  B.U.O.  and  C.N.T.,  form  the  labor 
sector  of  the  P.R.I.   The  mere  fact  of  affiliation  with 
one  or  the  other  block  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  the 
confederations  or  individual  unions  all  adhere  to  a  speci- 
fic "line."   Between  the  C.T.M.  and  the  C.G.T.  at  times, 
a  considerable  animosity  has  appeared,  manifesting  in  their 
quarrelling  veteran  leaders  Velazquez  and  Rivas.   The  rail- 
road workers,  electrical  workers  and  petroleum  workers  at 
various  times  have  taken  deviant  positions  (cf.  Scott, 
1959:   167). 

The  pluralistic  picture  on  labor  side  and  the  fail- 
ure to  change  the  mul ticonf ederation  structure  into  a  single 
confederation,  has  several  reasons.   First  of  all,  it  has 
a  legal  basis.   The  federal  labor  code  recognizes  the  free- 
dom of  the  worker  to  affiliate  with  one  or  the  other  union 
or  to  remain  unorganized.30  Moreover,  individual  unions 
are  free  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  want  to  associate 
with  a  given  federation  or  confederation  (Trueba  Urbina 
and  Trueba  Barrera,  1 970:   148  ff).   The  government,  how- 
ever, has  ultimate  control  through  the  provision  that  all 
unions  should  register  with  the  reconciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion board  in  the  area  where  they  operate  and  further  with 
the  Ministry  of  Labor  if  their  activities  fall  under  federal 


30.   A  freedom  undermined  by  the  closed  shop  policies  of 
most  local  unions  (Basurto,  1972:   53). 
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jurisdiction.   These  boards,  on  the  local  as  well  as  on 
the  federal  level,  have  an  equal  number  of  labor  and  man- 
agement representatives  and  they  are  presided  over  by  a 
government  official.   They  have  the  authority  to  refuse 
registration  to  a  new  union  organization  when  they  judge 
its  objectives,  statutes  or  proceedings  to  be  in  violation 
of  the  labor  code. 

In  political  practice,  the  labor  laws  offer  ample 
opportunity  for  the  government  to  intervene  and  to  manipu- 
late the  unions.   The  efforts  to  unify  the  labor  movement 
as  a  single  instrument  under  a  single . directorate  which 
would  unconditionally  serve  the  political  needs  of  the  men 
in  government,  however,  have  not  been  entirely  successful. 
Concessions  had  to  be  made  to  the  highly  personal istic  char- 
acter of  union  politics  which,  more  than  differences  in 
ideological  perspective,  has  accounted  for  the  prolifera- 
tion of  the  labor  unions.   In  addition  an  entire  segment  of 
the  union  movement,  the  so  called  sindicatos  blancos,  has 
remained  under  control  of  employers  who  have  resisted  the 
incorporation  into  official  federations  and  continue  to 
promote  paternalistic  attitudes  towards  their  workers.   The 
government  has  continued  to  lean  heavily  on  one  confedera- 
tion as  the  C.T.M.,  or  the  C.R.O.C.  in  the  beginning  of 
the  1950's.   Those  unions  refusing  affiliation  with  govern- 
ment supported  confederations  and  not  belonging  to  the  si  n- 
dicatos  blancos,  were  object  of  cooptation  efforts,  including 
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the  incorporation  of  their  leadership  into  the  patronage 
system  of  the  official  party.   Leaders  who  refused  were  re- 
moved, imprisoned  or  assassinated.   Their  movements  were 
crushed  and  disbanded  or  had  to  continue  under  a  leader- 
ship imposed  by  the  government  (cf.  Iglesias,  1970:   131). 
Spectacular  postwar  examples  include:   the  petroleum  work- 
ers movement  of  1946,  the  railroad  workers  movement  of  1948, 
the  miners  movement  of  Nueva  Rosita  in  1950,  the  telephone 
workers,  railroad  workers  and  electrical  workers  movement 
of  1958-1959  and  finally  several  smaller  student  worker 
movements  in  the  1960's  (Cockcroft,  1972:   254;  Iglesias, 
1970:   133).   These  concern  at  the  same  time  economically 
strategic  sectors  in  which  the  degree  of  organization  of 


the  workers  was  relatively  high 
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The  highlights  from  labor  history,  presented  in 
this  paragraph,  exemplify  the  dependency  of  Mexican  organ- 
ized labor,  facing  government  initiative  and  strong  inter- 
vention by  the  executive.   In  relation  to  this  phenomenon 
Gonzalez  Casanova  (1967:   27,  233)  has  called  attention  to 


31.   Union  membership  among  the  total  work  force  in  the  elec- 
tricity sector  runs  as  high  as  88.8  percent,  in  the  ex- 
tractive sector  it  is  59.2  percent  and  in  the  trans- 
port and  communication  sector  57.0  percent  (1964). 
This,  while  the  degree  of  unionization  of  the  entire 
Mexican  economically  active  population  was  only  10.5 
percent,  which  virtually  entirely  should  be  attributed 
to  the  extremely  low  degree  of  union  membership  among 
the  peasants  and  among  those  employed  in  commerce  and 
in  the  services  sector. 
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the  patterns  of  strike  frequency.   It  is  his  contention 
that  in  Mexican  political  practice,  strikes,  the  most  overt 
expression  of  labor  conflict  and  of  the  willingness  of  the 
workers  to  struggle  in  defense  of  their  interests,  also  will 
represent  frequently  instances  of  dependent  action.   He 
shows  that  since  1920  the  strike  frequency  and  the  numbers 
of  participating  workers  present  fluctuations  coinciding 
with  presidential  successions.   Regrettably  he  does  not  pro- 
vide the  information  on  the  number  of  man  days  lost  that 
would  be  needed  to  complete  the  argumentation.   He  indi- 
cates that  during  the  administration  of  presidents  sympa- 
thetic towards  labor's  course,  the  numbers  of  strikes 
and  participating  workers  increased  sharply.   Quite  the 
opposite  occurred  under  presidents  indifferent  towards 
labor  interests  and  leaning  towards  the  entrepreneurial  sec- 
tor.  Thus,  we  count  for  the  period  of  Obregon  (1920-1924), 
positive  towards  labor  interests,  an  average  annual  strike 
frequency  of  197.   During  the  administration  of  conserva- 
tive President  Calles  and  his  successors  (1925-1934)  the 
annual  average  dropped  to  41.   Under  the  prolabor  regime  of 
Cardenas  (1934-1940)  it  increased  to  478.   With  the  moder- 
ate administration  of  Camacho  (1940-1946)  it  decreased  to 
387,  dropping  further  to  108  under  the  antilabor  regime  of 
Aleman  (1946-1952).   With  reformist  Ruiz  Cortines  (1952- 
1958)  it  increased  again  to  248  and  further  to  472  under 
prolabor  President  Lopez  Mateos  (1958-1964).   The  average 
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annual  number  of  strikes  was:   64,000  (Obregon),  4,000 
(Calles  and  successors),  61,000  (Cardenas),  56,000  (Cama- 
cho),  19,000  (Aleman),  25,000  (Ruiz  Cortines)  and  53,000 
(Lopez  Mateos).   Gonzalez  Casanova  (1967:   27;  1968:   173 
ff)  maintains  that,  given  the  fact  that  the  strategy  and 
tactics  of  the  labor  movement  gravitate  towards  executive 
policies,  strikes  have  not  only  been  promoted  by  the  ex- 
pectation of  support  and  protection  by  these  policies  (in 
the  case  of  a  president  known  for  his  prolabor  sentiments), 
but  inclusively  at  times  have  been  directed  and  manipulated 
by  the  Executive  as  part  of  his  overall  tactics  in  playing 
one  pressure  group  off  against  the  other.   Exceptions  are: 
(a)  the  strike  movement  of  1933,  which  was  a  spontaneous 
reaction  against  the  conservative  policies  of  the  Maximato 
(post-Calles  period),  (b)  the  strikes  of  1943-1944,  which 
represented  a  show  of  force  against  the  administration  of 
Camacho  who  tried  to  soften  the  prolabor  policies  of  his 
predecessor,  (c)  the  strikes  of  1958-1959,  in  which  a  sec- 
tor of  the  labor  movement  consisting  of  railroad  workers, 
electrical  workers  and  telephone  workers,  tried  to  change 
the  internal  structure  of  their  unions  and  to  implement  a 
more  militant  and  independent  course  of  action  (Gonzalez 
Casanova,  1967:   28  ff;   I gl esias ,  1 970 ,  136  ff;  for  the 
movement  of  railroad  workers,  see:   Gill,  1971).   These 
are  the  only  examples  of  genuinely  autonomous  labor  action 
on  a  large  scale  in   postrevol utionary  labor  history,  and 
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they  do  provide  an  indication  of  the  magnitude  of  labor  as 
a  latent  power  factor  on  the  Mexican  political  scene.   This, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  terminated  in  the  usual  way  with 
the  cooptation  of  those  leaders  and  groups  of  workers  will- 
ing to  compromise  and  to  agree  to  the  government  policy  of 
appeasement  and  negotiation.   Those  leaders  and  workers 
resisting  the  government  initiated  attempts  at  reconciliation 
were  suppressed.   Invariably  it  has  been  a  government  tac- 
tic  in  these  and  other  situations  of  negotiations  with 
labor,  to  concede  small  economic  improvements  to  political- 
ly and  economically  strategic  sectors  (urban  labor),  while 
at  the  same  time  strongly  resisting  any  serious  effort  to 
implement  those  changes  that  could  have  power  consequences 
on  a  national  level  (cf.  Gonzalez  Casanova,  1968:   172  ff). 
Government  control  over  the  greater  part  of  organ- 
ized labor  has  been  accompanied  by  the  emergence  and  main- 
tenance of  oligarchical  structures  within  the  labor  unions 
themselves.   The  leadership  of  the  major  confederations 
has  been  dominated  by  "old"  union  bosses  and  some  of  them, 
like  the  C.T.M.'s  Fidel  Velazquez,  have  been  in  power  al- 
ready for  more  than  thirty  years.   These  bosses  or  1 ideres 
charros  as  they  are  called,  are  well  integrated  in  the  gov- 
ernment patronage  network  and  have  well  succeeded  to  main- 
tain power  with  government  support.   This  has  been  done 
through  the  use  of  force  and  repression  against  rivals  and 
dissidents  as  well  as  through  their  ability  to  "deliver"  to 
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their  following,  which  within  the  Mexican  system  again  pre- 
supposes an  effective  integration  in  the  government  clien- 
telist  machine.   The  oligarchical  pattern  which  we  find  at 
the  confederation  level  repeats  itself  at  the  lower  levels. 
Here  the  influence  of  the  higher  levels  weighs  heavily  and 
will  lead  to  the  imposition  of  the  leaders  in  affiliated 
unions  (cf.  Padgett,  1966:   99). 

The  functioning  of  these  structures  shows  a  consid- 
erable deal  of  corruption  (See:   Iglesias,  1970:   131  ff ) , 
part  of  a  wider  system  of  corrupt  practices  that  has  become 
institutionalized  in  virtually  every  sphere  of  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  life.   Within  the  government  bureau- 
cracy and  in  the  political  process  it  has  become  particular- 
ly pronounced  (cf.  Carrion,  1969:   114  ff).   The  occurrence 
of  the  generalized  phenomenon  of  corruption  should  be  in- 
terpreted here  as  part  of  the  historical'  heritage  left  by 
a  patrimonial  bueaucratic  and  parti cul ari stic  past  in  which 
the  separation  between  private  and  public  affairs  was  not 
strictly  drawn  and  loyalties  on  a  particularistic  basis 
overshadowed  a  universalist  loyalty  to  the  State  (Wertheim, 
1961:   36  ff).   In  recent  times  this  phenomenon  has  even 
received  new  strength  through  the  expansion  of  state  activ- 
ity, in  particular  in  the  economic  sector,  and  through  pos- 
sible feelings  of  relative  deprivation  among  the  civil  ser- 
vants easily  encouraged  by  the  life  style  of  the  bourgeoisie 
Corruption  cases  are  more  frequently  publicized  than  used  to 
be  the  case.   These  indications  of  changes  in  normative 
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conscience,  however,  may  not  necessarily  indicate  changes 
in  political  practice.   The  almost  weekly  revelations  in 
journals  1  i  ke  Siempre,  Sucesos  and  Por  Que?  (closed  by  the 
government  in  September,  1974)  and  the  regular  self-scru- 
tiny, part  of  the  presidental  election  campaigns,  lastly  of 
Echeverria  in  1970,  may  even  temporarily  promote  further  cor- 
ruption.  In  the  case  of  the  union  movement,  however,  the 
rather  frequent  outburst  of  discontent  over  corrupt  prac- 
tices, defying  the  usual  hazards  of  pi  stol eros  and  hired 
bullies  (Basurto,  1972:   55),  indicate  that  here  these 
changes  have  more  substance,  even  if,  as  is  the  case  in 
Mexico,  they  are  not  permitted  to  canalize  into  a  direction 
that  would  give  it  a  more  permanent  power  dimension  in  the 
political  system.   In  this  context  we  should  point  at  the 
issues  involved  in  the  spontaneous  strike  movements  of  the 
last  few  decades  (notably  in  1958-1959  and  in  1968),  the 
emergence  of  more  activist  orientations  among  segments  of 
workers  in  the  public  sector  (railroad  workers,  electrical 
workers,  telephone  workers),  in  some  industries  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  (textile  workers,  miners)  and  among  the  workers 
in  the  agroi ndustrial  enterprises  in  the  North  of  the  country 

Besides  those  segments  of  the  population  that  have 
been  integrated  into  the  government  controlled  and  manipu- 
lated organizations,  great  masses  of  the  population  do  not 
belong  to  any  of  the  popular  organizations  at  all.  Almost 
one-fourth  (23.4  percent)  of  the  workers  in  the  industrial, 
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commercial  and  services  sector  have  not  been  organized. 
In  the  agricultural  sector  the  unorganized  comprise  93.6 
percent  of  the  segment  of  rural  workers  (1963).   This  situ- 
ation has  existed  without  great  modifications  from  1939  on 
(Sonztflez  Casanova,  1967:   145  ff).   Further,  the  official 
party  has  not  been  organized,  subsidized  or  controlled  by 
the  citizenship.   It  has  a  body  of  politicians  and  adminis- 
trative people,  and  large  numbers  of  sympathizers  mobilized 
through  organizations  of  the  government  or  via  traditional 
leaders  acting  as  intermediaries.   The  affiliated  sectors 
are  counted  as  a  collective  leadership  and  do  not  represent 
the  sum  of  individual  affiliations.   The  immense  majority 
of  the  population  does  not  participate.   The  party  men  in 
most  cases  are  urban  middle-class  individuals  or  members  of 
the  bourgeoisie  who,  in  particular  at  election  time,  mobil- 
ize and  manipulate  the  citizenship  (Gonzalez  Casanova,  1967: 
148). 

The  urban  and  rural  subprol etariat  are,  however, 
even  more  marginal  to  the  parties  and  interest  organiza- 
tions and  in  practice  have  no  alternative  but  to  serve  the 
role  of  instruments  at  the  service  of  political  leaders. 
They  are  in  most  cases  entirely  unorganized  and  therefore 
incapable  of  defending  their  interests  in  any  effective 
way.   Opposition  parties  have  no  grip  on  them;  at  least  it 
does  not  appear  from  the  voting  patterns  in  presidential 
and  senatorial  elections  (Gonzalez  Casanova;  1967:   149  ff). 
The  only  way  they  can  make  themselves  heard  is  through 
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intermediaries  who  plead  their  cause  with  the  government 
or  government  affiliated  organizations.   Here  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  paternalistic  mechanisms  of  traditional  Mexi- 
can politics.   Official  politicians,  or  those  aspiring  to 
that  status,  try  to  intervene  in  the  government  bureaucracy 
through  their  network  of  personal  relations,  on  behalf  of 
their  humble  following.   In  this  process,  which  occasionally 
will  yield  them  small  rewards,  the  intermediary  will  try  to 
make  his  career  in  the  political  system  on  the  basis  of 
support  by  this  "constituency,"  as  part  of  the  political 
game  as  it  has  already  been  played  for  a  long  time.   This 
does  not  mean  that  the  politician  will  try  to  organize  or 
politicize  the  marginal  sectors  at  the  grass  roots  level 
or  continue  agitation  after  his  political  position  has  been 
secured.   Actions  like  these  are  not  covered  by  the  rules 
of  the  game  and  they  are  invitations  to  repression  (Cock- 
croft,  1972;  Anderson  and  Cockcroft,  1972). 

4.3.   Some  Concluding  Remarks 

Mexican  politics  shows  sharp  contradictions  between 
the  normative  model  and  the  descriptive  model  of  its  politi- 
cal system.32  The  normative  model,  as  part  of  the  official 


32.   In  individual  cases,  as  one  often  can  observe,  this 

leads  to  an  almost  schizophrenic  situation,  where  two 
different  frames  of  reference  are  alternately  used  ac> 
cording  to  the  requirements  of  the  moment. 
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Mexican  political  ideology,  obviously  serves  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  legitimacy  of  the  system  threatened  by  politi- 
cal practice.   In  this  model  the  pluralistic  picture  of 
Mexican  politics  clashes  with  the  practice  of  a  one  party 
rule,  where  the  opposition  is  either  coopted  or  suppressed. 
The  definition  of  the  official  party  as  consisting  of  three 
sectors  independent  of  each  other,  each  having  a  consider- 
able degree  of  grass  roots  participation,  conflicts  with 
the  practice  of  a  pyramidical  structure  and  oligarchic  con- 
trol.  The  interest  groups  united  in  the  sectors   are  high- 
ly dependent  on  government  initiative  which  sets  the  pace 
of  action  at  the  basic  levels,  eliminating  any  possible 
uncontrolled  mobilization  effort.   State  power  has  become 
strongly  centralized,  which  can  be  clearly  noted  in  the  ex- 
treme dependence  in  political,  military  and  financial  spheres, 
showing  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

The  idiosyncrasies  of  Mexican  politics  often  show 
a  remarkable  historical  continuity  in  style,  despite 
the  vast  changes  in  the  postrevolutionary  political  system. 
In  this  respect  the  present  descriptive  model  of  the  politi- 
cal system,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  various  dimensions  of 
hierarchy  and  distance,  its  all  pervading  personalism,  its 
repressive  tendencies,  bears  some  resemblance  to  more  an- 
cient authority  patterns  and  in  particular  to  those  of  the 
Porfirio  Diaz  administration  (cf.  Cockcroft,  1971:   261 
ff).   It  would  be  too  simplistic  to  assume  a  simple  persistence 
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of  traditional  elements.   In  many  cases  they  have  been  re- 
formulated and  assumed  different  functions  with  regard  to 
the  exigences  of  socioeconomic  development.   It  should  also 
be  realized  that  the  formula  of  the  one  official  party 
structure  and  the  integration  of  the  various  social  classes 
within  the  framework  of  "national"  development  through  the 
formation  of  "intermediary"  organizations  by  the  State,  has 
been  used  in  many  Third  World  nations,33  although  of  course 
the  Mexican  formula  has  a  historically  and  culturally  spe- 
cific scent  to  it.   The  system  presupposes  a  high  degree  of 
consensus,  which  will  express  itself  less  in  a  consciously 
militant  constituency,  than  in  the  consciousness  that,  given 
the  existing  power  structure,  economic  improvements,  if  ever, 
can  only  be  obtained  through  the  "intermediary"  organiza- 
tions.  The  elaborate  system  of  controls  to  which  these  or- 
ganizations have  been  subjected,  in  addition  to  the  periodic 
outbursts  of  labor  unrest,  indicate  that  this  consensus  may 
stand  for  an  enforced  attitude  that  is  rooted  in  resignation 
rather  than  in  an  original  indifference  and  political  apathy, 
as  several  students  of  the  Mexican  situation  claim  (cf.  Flores 
Olea,  1972:   492;  Gonzalez  Casanova,  1968:   178). 

The  basic  tendencies  of  the  process  that  have  been 
dealt  with  in  the  previous  paragraphs,  have  been  outlined 
in  the  following  scheme: 


33.   Cf.  Zolberg  (1967)  for  the  West  African  case,  further 
Di  Telia  (1965)  for  the  Latin  American  experience. 
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From  a  functional  point  of  view,  the  political  system  has 
served  well  with  regard  to  the  process  of  economic  growth 
which  Mexico  has  experienced  in  the  last  four  decades.   It 
is  this  functional  correspondence  that  may  explain  a  rela- 
tive stability  of  the  power  structure  as  a  whole  despite 
the  polarizing  tendencies  of  the  economic  growth  process. 
It  has  shown  to  be  an  effective  instrument  for  the  exer- 
cise of  control  and  the  neutralization  of  class  conflict, 
at  least  in  its  most  open  and  violent  form.   It  is  hard  to 
think  of  how  economic  growth  could  have  been  realized 
through  inflationary  measures,  depressing  the  real  wages 
of  substantial  sectors  of  the  working  population,  with 
sharp  inequalities  in  income  distribution  and  with  enormous 
differences  in  life  chances  between  the  upper  and  the  lower 
strata,  without  incorporating   labor  in  structures  under 
absolute  political  control.   As  yet,  this  unbalanced  pro- 
cess of  economic  growth  has  indeed  been  maintained  in  a 
situation  of  considerable  stability,  aided  by  a  system  that 
has  been  quite  effective,  integrating  and  neutralizing 
those  sectors  of  the  working  population  of  which  basically 
the  production  depends.   More  recently,  however,  the  poli- 
tical process  and  the  economic  and  social  process  appear 
to  have  been  less  perfectly  coordinated  (cf.  Flores  Olea, 
1972:   499).   The  processes  of  modernization  have  generated 
new  strata  and  profoundly  changed  others  whose  claims  can 
only  partially  be  met  within  the  existing  power  structure 
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(cf.  R.  Smith,  1968:   5).   A  culture  of  rising  expecta- 
tions has  led  to  an  increase  in  popular  discontent  and  a 
shift  away  from  populist  policies  (Cockcroft,  1972:   258). 
The  emergence  of  small  groups  within  the  educated  elite, 
refusing  cooptation  (cf.  Medina  and  Aguilar,  1971:   35  ff )  , 
led  to  strong  suppressive  action  that  has  increased  the  ten 
sion  between  the  normative  and  the  descriptive  models  of 
political  reality  and  further  threatened  the  legitimacy  of 
the  system.  4 

This  is,  however,  an  additional  point  that  needs 
to  be  mentioned.   It  has  been  noted  earlier  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  rate  of  economic  growth  is  being 
endangered  by  the  existing  extreme  inequalities  in  the 
national  income  distribution  which  limit  popular  demand  on 
the  internal  market.   It  seems  inconceivable  that  a  tran- 
sition to  a  different  model  of  economic  development  with 
its  consequent  reformulation  of  economic  policies,  in  case 
it  would  take  place,  would  leave  the  political  system  un- 
moved.  The  expectation  would  be  for  the  establishment  of 
new  and  more  adequate  channels  of  participation  for  the 
citizenship  in  the  political  process,  at  least  if  a  sharp- 
ening of  the  repressive  dimension  of  the  present  system  is 
to  be  avoided. 


34.   See  the  happenings  around  the  student  worker  movement 
of  1968,  the  student  movement  in  Monterrey,  leading  to 
the  urban  guerril 1  a  actions  of  1971,  and  the  rural  guer^ 
rilla  in  Guerrero  in  1972-1974. 


CHAPTER  IV 
MONTERREY 

1  .   Introduction 

Mexico's  process  of  economic  growth  has,  as  we  have 
shown,  strongly  favored  a  few  regions  over  the  others.   This 
applies  in  particular  to  the  process  of  industrialization 
which  has  been  concentrated  almost  exclusively  in  two  re- 
gions of  the  country,  the  metropolitan  area  around  Mexico 
D.F.  and  the  area  of  Monterrey  in  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon. 
Together  these  areas  account  for  75  percent  of  the  national 
industrial  production,  (Basurto,  1972:   58).   At  the  same 
time  the  most  modern  industry  has  developed  here  while  the 
more  traditional  enterprises  prevail  in  the  other  regions 
of  the  country  (cf.  Table  86).   In  the  1960's  three  other 
growth  poles  emerged:   Puebla,  Guadalajara  and  the  region 
of  Baja,  California.   As  yet  their  expansion  still  has  been 
inferior  to  the  other  areas'   growth. 

Monterrey   has  played  a  leading  role  in  the  process 
of  economic  development  in  Mexico  from  the  beginning  of  this 


In  this  study  "Monterrey"  stands  for  "Metropolitan  Mon> 
terrey,"  which  next  to  the  city  of  Monterrey  includes 
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century  on.   As  an  industrial  city  it  took  a  position  very 
similar  to  those  other  cities  in  Latin  America  like  Medellin 
(Colombia),  Cordoba  (Argentina)  or  Sao  Paulo  (Brazil),  all 
islands  of  dynamic  entrepreneurial  activity  in  an  evnrion- 
ment  which  traditionally  has  not  been  very   committed  to 
this  type  of  action  (Lipset,  1967:   28). 

On  the  macro  level  of  analysis  the  general  tenden- 
cies of  the  Mexican  economic,  social  and  political  struc- 
ture have  been  indicated.   On  the  meso  level  these  will  be 

studies  in  their  specific  local  definition  before  the  mater- 

2 
ial  of  the  empirical  investigation  is  analyzed. 

2 .   The  Economic  Structure 

2.1.   The  Process  of  Industrial  Development  in  Monterrey 

To  begin  with,  some  relevant  historical  data  in  or- 
der to  place  the  process  of  industrial  development  in 


the  suburbs  of^San  Nicolas,  Santa  Catarina,  Guadalupe, 
and  Garza  Garcia. 

The  analysis  on  this  level  is  indebted  to  the  studies 
of  Mauro  (1964)  and  De  Leon  (1968).   Especially  the 
last  mentioned  book,  written  by  a  local  leader  of  the 
P. CM.,  offers  unique  information  on  Monterrey  labor 
history  and  on  the  idi osyncraci es  of  the  local  indus- 
trial bourgeoisie.   Despite  some  flaws,  the  book  is  the 
first  comprehensive  study  on  the  subject  but  was  boy- 
cotted by  the  local  press,  because  of  the  radical  com- 
mitment of  its  author.   Cf.  Oigame,  May  16,  1970,  con- 
taining a  letter  by  De  Leon  informing  on  this  subject. 
Oigame  was  an  independent  Monterrey  weekly  published  in 
the  period  1969-1971  and  containing  all  the  particulars 
of  the  Monterrey  small  history  of  the  time. 
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Monterrey  into  context  (for  some  basic  information,  see 
Marasciulo,  1952)  will  be  discussed. 

The  most  basic  factor  that  has  contributed  to  the 
rise  of  Monterrey  as  an  industrial  city  is  its  geographic 
location.   It  is  situated  close  to  the  U.S.  border  as  an 
almost  natural  sally  port  for  North  Mexican  trade  through 
Texas  further  to  the  North.   This  function  assumed  special 
importance  after  the  elimination  of  the  colonial  regime  in 
Mexico.   The  independence  of  Texas  and,  much  later, the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War  further  contributed  to  its  development.   Dur- 
ing this  last  mentioned  period,  the  blockage  of  the  South- 
ern  ports  led  to  a  desviation  of  Southern  trade,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  cotton  trade,  through  Monterrey  where  branches 
of  several  Southern  commercial  houses  (a.o.  Calderon  and 
Company)  were  founded  (De  Leon,  1968:   9). 

A  few  years  before,  in  1865,  the  liberal  trade  pol- 
icies of  a  local  cacique   had  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  first  textile  mill,  La  Fama,  in  Santa  Catarina,  a  village 
located  shortly  West  of  Monterrey.   In  1872  a  second  mill 
was  founded  in  El  Cercado,  Nuevo  Leon,   two  years  later  fol- 
lowed by  a  third  one  in  La  Leona,  located  close  to  Santa 
Catarina.   This  textile  industry  formed  the  starting  point 
for  further  industrial  development.   As  in  other  cases  in 


3.   The  capital  for  both  mills  had  been  provided  by  the  fam- 
ilies Rivero  and  Zambrano. 
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Latin  America,  it  was  typically  the  outcome  of  commercial 
capitalism,  that  is  to  say  a  capitalism  based  on  trade  and 
the  accumulation  of  trade  profits.   Industrial  production 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  merchants  and  especially  the  tex- 
tile industry,  which  was  labor  intensive  needed  only  a  rela- 
tively small  capital  investment,  suited  their  needs  (Mauro, 
1960:   38).   It  should  be  added  that  these  commercial  and 
industrial  beginnings  were  greatly  facilitated  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  tradition  of  big  land  ownership  and  consequently 
the  lack  of  a  land  holding  elite  (De  Rossi,  1971:   52). 

After  the  Civil  War  several  hundreds  of  Southern 
businessmen  emigrated  to  Mexico.   They  settled  in  Nuevo 
Leon,  where  they  began  entrepreneurial  activity  in  mining 

and  commerce.   Economic  development  speeded  up  under  the  in- 

4 
fluence  of  dynamic  Governor  Bernardo  Reyes.    Gradually  cap- 
ital accumulated  from  trade,  mining  and  the  incipient  indus- 
try.  Towards  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  however,  tariff 
barriers  caused  a  temporary  fall  in  trade  with  the  U.S.A. 
In  addition,  the  construction  of  the  railways  in  northern 
Mexico  ended  the  commercial  monopoly  of  Monterrey  for  that 
region.   The  new  industrialists  attempted  a  change  to  more 
profitable  investments.   They  abandoned  their  trade  activities 


4.   Reyes  governed  the  state  from  1885-1909.   He  brought 
political  stability  and  encouraged  strongly  new  indus- 
trial ventures  (Saldana,  1965:   20). 
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and  sought  exclusive  dedication  to  industrial  production. 
Commercial  capitalism  was  progressively  replaced  by  indus- 
trial capitalism  (Mauro,  1960:   39). 

In  the  period  from  1891-1900,  101  new  enterprises 
were  founded  in  the  State  of  Nuevo  Leon.   Many,  however, 
were  small  industries  that  had  developed  as  a  function  of  the 
growth  of  the  city  and  the  expansion  of  its  economic  sphere 
of  influence.   From  1895-1900  the  number  of  inhabitants  of 
the  city  of  Monterrey  increased  from  56,590  to  72,999,  or 
84,147  counting  the  suburbs  (Mauro,  1960:   40).   Among  the 
new  industrial  establishments  figured  also  two  companies 
that  introduced  big  industry  to  Monterrey  and  would  condi- 
tion to  an  important  extent  the  course  of  the  process  of 
economic  development  in  Monterrey. 

In  1891  the  brewery  Cuauthemoc  was  founded  with  capi- 
tal mainly  provided  by  associates  of  the  previously  men- 
tioned commercial  house  of  Calderon  and  Company.   Among 
them  was  an  entrepreneur  of  German  descent,  Jose  Maria 

Schneider,  who  together  with  the  Mexicans,  Isaac  Garza, 

5 
Francisco  Sada  and  Jose  Muguerza,  formed  the  factory  manage- 
ment.  Starting  in  1899  the  company  began  to  found  affili- 
ates:  factories  for  the  production  of  glass,  paper,  card- 
board, crowncork.    Later  it  diversified  production  towards 


5.  Grandfathers  of  a  dynasty  that  still  pulls  the  strings 
in  Monterrey. 

6.  These  last  three  companies,  together  with  a  factory 
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the  metallurgical  sector  (1942:   Hojalata  y  Lamina  S.A.) 
and  the  chemical  sector  (1945:   Celulosa  y  Derivados  S.A.). 

The  group  Cuauthemoc  presently  counts  some  thirty 
industrial  enterprises  divided  into  two  subgroups:   Cer- 
veceria  and  Vidriera.   It  also  comprises  a  number  of  banks 
and  credit-finance  associations.   The  latter  institutions 
generate  the  investment  capital  for  the  enterprises  from 
deposits  by  Mexican  rentiers  (Mauro,  1960:   64  ff).   A 
complete  picture  of  the  group  is  presented  in  Table  7. 

The  other  leading  enterprise  in  the  process  of  in- 
dustrial development  in  Monterrey  has  been  Fundidora  de 
Fierro  y  Acero  de  Monterrey,  founded  in  1900  by  a  small 
group  of  entrepreneurs  among  whom  some  foreigners.   The 
administrative  board  included:   Vicente  Ferrara  (Italian), 
Leon  Signoret  (French),  Eugene  Kelley  (American),  Antonio 
Basagoiti  (Spanish).   Mexican  members  were:   Issac  Garza 
(entrepreneur  behind  the  Cuauthemoc  group),  Ernesto  Madero 
(brother  of  Francisco  I.  Madero)  and  Adolfo  Zambrano  (rep- 
resenting the  textile  industry  in  the  State  of  Neuvo  Leon). 
The  presence  of  foreigners  as  entrepreneurs  during  the  be- 
ginning phase  of  industrialization  is  a  phenomenon  that  con- 
forms to  general  Latin  American  patterns  (cf.  Lipset,  1967), 
but  that  certainly  should  not  inspire  the  conclusion  that 


producing  metal  wares,  were  grouped  in  1929  in  Famo 
S.A.  (Fabricas  Monterrey  S.A.). 
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Table    7:      Composition    of   the    Cuauthemoc    Conglomerate" 


extractive 
industry 


manufacturing 
industry 


financial 
sector 


Industria  del 
Alcali 

Materias  Primas 
de  Monterrey 


Cerveceria  Cuauthe- 
moc 

6  establishments 

Malta  de  Monterrey 

2  establishments 

Empagues  de  Carton 

Titan 

2  establishments 
Fabrica  de  Papel 
Fabricas  Monterrey 
Hojalata  y  Lamina 
HYLSA  de  Puebla 
Fierro  Esponja 
Aceros  de  Mexico 
Aceros  Alfa  Mon- 
terrey 
Talleres  Universa- 

les 
Tecnica  Industrial 
Grafo  Regia 
Vidriera  Monterrey 
Vidrio  Piano 
Keramos  „ 
Cristaleria 
Vidriera  Mexico 
Cristales  Mexicanos 
Vidrio  Piano  de  Mexi 
Vidriera  de  Guadalaj 
Vidriera^Los  Reyes 
Grupo  Quimico  CYDSA 
7  establishments 
Fabricacion  de  Maqui 


Cia.  General  de 
Aceptaciones 

Financiera  del 
Norte 

Credito  de 
Monterrey 

Credito  Provin- 
cial Hipote- 
cario 

Banco  Capital i- 
zador  de  Mon- 
terrey 

Banco  de  Nuevo 
Leon 

Banco  Azteca** 

Almacenadora 
del  Norte 

Almacenes  y 

Silos 

Compania  de 
Seguros  Mon- 
terrey 


CO 

ara 


nas 


commerce  and 
other 


Proveedora 

del   Hogar 
Super-Mercados** 
Servicios 

Aereos 
Regiomontanos 


*    all    enterprises   mentioned    have    the    status    of   Sociedad   Anonima 

**probably   minority    participation,    all    others    majority    partici- 
pation 

Source:      De    Leon,    1968:      60-61 

Sociedad    Cuauthemoc   y    Famosa,    informe    1973, 
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the  process  of  industrialization  was  "made"  by  foreign 
entrepreneurs.   On  the  contrary,  one  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  industrial  development  in  Monterrey  has  been 
the  initiative  and  genuine  participation  of  local  entre- 
preneurs . 

At  the  time  Fundidora  was  founded  already  a  small 
metallurgical  industry  was  operating  in  the  city.   Three 
smelters  had  started  operations  in  the  years  1889-1891. 
A  number  of  railroads  was  constructed  in  order  to  supply 
the  mineral  and  the  coal.   The  mines  were  located  in  an 
area  around  the  city  within  166  miles,  and  in  this  period 
they  were  considered  the  richest  in  their  kind  in  Mexico. 
During  Fundi dora's  fi rst  years,  the  bad  fuctioning  of  the 
railroads  caused  various  production  problems.   In  1906  the 
company  reorganized  and  came  under  the  direction  of  Adolfo 
Prieto,  who  would  become  one  of  the  great  Monterrey  entre- 
preneurs.  From  1911  on,  the  revolutionary  developments  in 
Mexico  also  made  themselves  felt  in  Monterrey  with  increas- 
ing intensity.   The  railroads  were  cut  repeatedly  by  the 
'*bel  1  i  gerents"  and  eventually  the  city  was  involved  in  the 
actual  struggle  itself.   Two  times  Monterrey  changed  hands 
between  the  forces  of  Pancho  Villa  and  Venustiano  Carranza, 
In  1914  and  in  1915  actual  fights  between  the  two  parties 
took  place  on  the  premises  of  the  company  Fundidora  itself 

From  1916  on,  production  slowly  recuperated  and  it 
continued  to  rise  gradually,  with  as  only  interruptions 
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the  years  of  1924  (labor  problems)  and  1932  (world  crises). 
World  War  II  and  the  necessity  to  substitute  imports  caused 
considerable  industrial  expansion  all  over  Mexico  and  the 
metallurgical  sector  formed  no  exception.   The  upward  trend 
was  continued  after  the  war  with  slight  fluctuations  in  1946 
1952  and  1957,  reflecting  company  insecurity  at  the  time 
of  the  election  of  the  new  president.   This  is  a  phenomenon 
which  can  be  observed  on  a  general  scale  in  those  industries 
that  are  dependent  on  federal  contracts  (Mauro,  1960:   62) 
and  that  in  the  case  of  Fundidora  has  also  led  to  a  heavier 
involvement  with  official  politics  i n • comparison  with  the 
Cuauthemoc  concerns.   From  1927  on,  the  company  has  founded 
affiliates  and  it  has  diversified  its  interests  by  invest- 
ing in  other  sectors.   As  in  the  case  of  the  Cuauthemoc 
group,  a  strong  vertical  as  well  as  horizontal  integration 
of  its  industrial  activities  can  be  observed  together  with 
a  strong  integration  of  the  industrial  with  the  financial 
and  credit  sector. 

The  banks  were  originally  owned  by  business  in- 
terests.  They,  however ,  passed  soon  into  the  hands  of  in- 
dustry.  Next  to  these  banks  the  entrepreneurs  organized 
Companias  Financieras,  finance  and  credit  organizations 
that  are  active  throughout  Mexico  in  attracting  capital 
from  private  investors  (Mauro,  1960:   64).   These  have 
played  an  ever  increasing  role  in  providing  the  capital 
for  continued  economic  growth.   Unlike  the  case  of  the 
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west  European  capitalist  system,  in  Monterrey  the  finan- 
cial institutions  were  organized  and  owned  by  industry 
instead  of  the  other  way  around. 

The  Cuauthemoc  group   outnumbers  the  other  con- 
glomerate in  enterprises  and  in  total  investment.   Besides 
these  two  big  companies,  that  have  set  the  pace  of  indus- 
trial development  in  Monterrey,  a  great  number  of  other 
industrial  enterprises  have  been  established  and  among 
them  some  new  conglomerates  have  emerged.   This  latter  de- 
velopment, however,  is  of  a  more  recent  date  and  its  eco- 
nomic and  political  significance  is  of  a  more  modest  scope. 
In  this  contest  the  Santos  group  can  be  mentioned  with  in- 
terests in  the  foodstuffs  industry,  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness and  the  bank  and  credit  sector  together  with  the  Ramirez 
group  which  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  automobile 
industry  and  also  has  interests  in  financial  institutions. 
In  these  cases  again  a  close  association  between  industrial 
and  financial  interests  can  be  observed. 

The  Cuauthemoc  and  Fundidora  groups  and  the  new 
smaller  conglomerates  maintain  connections  through  shared 
interests  in  the  bank  and  credit  sector  and  the  interchange 
of  management  personnel.   This  latter  phenomenon  seems  to 
occur  on  a  much  wider  scale  in  the  Monterrey  industrial 


7.   Both  the  Santos  and  Ramirez  families  are  mentioned  in 
the  list  compiled  by  Aguilar  (1970a). 
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Table  8:   Composition  of  the  Fundidora  Conglomerate* 


extracti  ve 
i  ndustry 


manuf acturi  ng 
i  n  d  u  s  t  ry 


financial 
sector 


commerce 
other 


and 


Cerro  de  Mercado 
Minera  el  Mamey 
Minera  del  Norte 
Hullera  Mexicana 
Carbon  y  Cok 
Cia.  Minera 

Norex 
Fluorita  de 

Mexico 
Fluorita  de 

Coahui la 
Cia.  Minera 

Central 
Magcobar  de 

Mexico 


Fa*brica  de 
Ladri 1 1 os 
dustri  al es 
Ref racteri 
Harbison  W 
er  Fl  i  r 

Harbison  Wa 
er  Fl i  r  de 
Mexi  co 

Ferroal eaci 
Mexi  co 

National  Sc 
Recovery 

Sistemas  y 
v  i  c  i  o  s  Tec 

Suministros 

Carros  de  F 
carril  de 

go 

Cia.  Metalu 

Mexi  co 
T  u  b  e  r  f  a  N  a 
Fabricacion 

Al ambre 
Estructuras 

Acero 
Hierro  y  Ac 

Mexico 
P  e  r  f  i  1  e  s  y 

tures  de  D 
Tubacero** 
Ce-rrey** 
Cementos  de 
Productos  A 

t  i  c  i  o  s  *  * 
Motores  Die 

Durango** 


In- 

y 

os 
alk- 

1k- 


ones 

rap 

Ser- 
n  i  c  o  s 

erro- 
Duran- 

rgi  ca 

c  i  o  n  a  1 
es  de 

de 

ero  de 

Estruc- 
urango 


1  Norte** 
1 imen- 

sel  de 


Banco  Popu- 
lar de  Edif 
y  Ahorros 

Central  Fi- 
nanciera 

Banco  Gener- 
al de  Mon- 
terrey 

Financiera 
General  de 
Monterrey** 


Inter 
al  d 
Acer 

Gas  I 
tria 
Mont 

Const 
y  Fr 
ador 

Const 
Popu 

Inver 
Urba 
Mont 

Edifi 
nes 
rey 

Fomen 
ril 

S  o  c  i  e 
Gene 
Inmu 


nacion- 

e 

os 

ndus- 

1  de 

errey** 

ructora 

a  c  c  i  o  n  - 

a 

ructora 

lar 

s  i  o  n  e  s 

nas 

errey 

cacio- 

Monter- 

to  Fab- 
dad 

ral  de 
ebles 


*  all  enterprises  mentioned  have  the  status  of  Sociedad  Anonima 

**minority  participation,  all  others  majority  participation 

Source:   Compania  Fundidora  de  Fierro  y  Acero  de  Monterrey  S.A., 
Informe  Anual  1969. 
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sector.   De  Leon  mentions  several  cases  in  which  members  of 
Monterrey  entrepreneurial  familes  combine  their  position  in 
either  one  of  the  leading  companies  with  a  membership  on 
the  administrative  boards  of  a  series  of  other  industries 
and  financial  institutions  (De  Leon,  1968:   66  ff).   The  ex- 
tent to  which  this  phenomenon  reflects  interlocking  finan- 
cial and  business  interests  is  not  revealed.   It  can  be 
safely  assumed,  however,  that  in  Monterrey,  where  business 
often  has  remained  a  family  affair,  these  connections  will 
have  a  significance  that  goes  beyond  a  mere  exchange  of 
personnel . 


2.2.   The  Process  of  Economic  Growth  in  Wider  Perspective 
The  spectacular  growth  of  Monterrey  as  industrial 
city  has  some  additional  dimensions  that  form  part  of  the 
context  within  which  our  study  will  be  interpreted  and  that 
should  be  clarified. 

The  industrialization  of  the  Monterrey  region  was 
preceded  in  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  by  a  pro- 
cess of  urbanization.   This  process  received  its  strongest 
impulses,  however,  from  1900  on  after  a  wide  variety  of 
industrial  enterprises  had  been  established.   Especially 
since  1940  the  growth  of  the  city  has  been  rather  marked. 
The  migration  factor  explains  close  to  half  of  the  growth 
during  the  last  three  decades.   The  other  half  is  the  re- 
sult of  natural  growth  and  of  the  expansion  of  the  Monterrey 
agglomeration,  which  brought  new  populations  within  its 
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Table  9:   The  growth  of  the  population  in  the  Monterrey 
agglomeration  1900-1970 


year 


population 


difference   percentage   growth 


1900 
1910 

62,000 
79,000 

16,000 

1921 

88,000 

10,000 

1930 

134,000 

44,000 

1940 

186,000 

54,000 

1950 

356,000 

170,000 

1960 

680,000 

324,000 

1970 

1 ,200,000 

520,000 

26 
13 
50 
40 
91 
91 
76 


Source:   1900-1970  Direccion  General  de  Estadistica 

Censo  General  de  Poblacion,  Estado  de  Nuevo  Leon 
Balan,  1967:   46 


limits  (Balan,  1967:   45).   The  migrant  population  of  Nuevo 
Leon  counted  424,032  on  a  total  population  of  1,694,689 
in  1970  (Censo  1970).   The  Monterrey  area  counts  more  than 
70  percent  of  the  state  population  and  it  contains  most  of 
the  economic  activity  of  the  region.   This  explains  the 
fact  that  the  migration  movement  has  almost  exclusively 
been  directed  towards  Monterrey  and  surroundings.   The  major- 
ity of  the  migrants  come  from  the  neighbouring  states  of 

"       ^8 
Coahuila  and  San  Luis  Potosi. 

The  tremendous  growth  in  population  has  been  accom- 
panied by  considerable  changes  in  the  economic  structure  of 
the  region.   The  primary  sector,  representing  the  agricul- 
tural and  extractive  activities,  had  already  lost  its 


8.   The  census  does  not  state  the  migration  towards  the 
Monterrey  agglomeration. 
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importance  in  Monterrey  at  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
It  has  maintained,  however,  some  importance  within  the  other 
parts  of  the  state  of  Nuevo  Leon.   As  far  as  employment  is 
concerned  the  tertiary  sector,  representing  the  various 
services  such  as  trade,  banks,  transport  and  communi caion , 
etc.,  has  continued  to  expand  although  at  a  lesser  rate 
than  the  secondary  sector  (industrial  production).   Within 
the  Mexican  context,  Nuevo  Leon  had  already  in  1930  a  rath- 
er advanced  economy.   Since  then,  the  increase  in  importance 


Table  10:   The  distribution  of  employment  of  the  total  eco- 
nomically active  population  over  the  three  sec- 
tors of  economic  activity,  Nuevo  Leon,  1930- 
1970 


sector 


1930* 


1950 


1970 


primary 
secondary 
t  e  r  t  i  a  ry 


60 

12 
28 


42 
22 
36 


18 

37** 

45 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


*  the  category  of  domestic  labor,  counting  50  percent  of 
the  EAP,  has  not  been  taken  into  consideration 

♦♦includes  construction  and  energy,  excludes  extractive  in- 
dustry 


Source:   Mauro,  1964:   66 
Censo  1970 


of  the  secondary  sector  at  the  cost  of  the  primary  sector 
has  been  rather  spectacular.   The  general  pattern  is  typi- 
cal of  the  take-off  phase  of  the  industrial  revolution. 

These  shifts  in  relative  importance  of  the  three 
economic  sectors  with  regard  to  employment,  have  not 
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substantially  altered  the  percentage  of  the  total  popula- 
tion which  is  gainfully  employed.  The  absolute  number  of 
positions  has  risenfrom  83.469  in  1900  to  491.829  in  1970 
(Mauro,  1964:  41  and  Censo  1970),  but  the  proportion  of 
the  total  population  employed  has  remained  pretty  stable. 
It  decreased  from  25.4  percent  (1900)  to  22.1  percent  (1910) 
during  the  very  beginning  of  industrial  expansion  in  Mon- 
terrey, but  stabilized  on  31.7  percent  (1921),  30.3  percent 

(1940),  climbed  to  32.3  percent  (1950)  and  33.6  percent  (1960), 

g 
but  fell  again  to  29.0  percent  in  1970.    The  official  rate 

of  unemployment  does  not  appear  to  be  exceptionally  high 
(Censo  1970:   3.8  percent).   This  phenomenon  finds  an  ex- 
planation in  the  rapid  growth  of  industrial  production  and 
further  in  the  expansion  of  employment  in  sectors  of  low  pro- 
ductivity with  jobs  as  domestic  servants,  street  vendors, 

10 


shoe  shiners  and  construction  workers 


On  the  effects 


10 


Mauro,  1964:   87;  the  CLE.  projects  a  percentage  of 
35.1  for  1980  (Hacia  una  Planeacion,  1970:   60).   The 
numbers  of  the  gainfully  employed  for  1900,  1910,  1921 
and  1940  may  be  underestimated  as  a  result  of  defici- 
ent statistics.   In  the  last  few  decades  the  younger 
age  brackets  and  consequently  also  the  size  of  the 
school  age  population  have  increased  with  obvious  ef- 
fects on  the  size  of  the  economically  active  population. 

Puente  Leyva,  1969:   57;  actually  of  course  the  phenom- 
ena of  unemployment  and  also  subempl oyment  affect  a  much 
greater  part  of  the  population.   Dominguez  (1974)  es- 
timates that  more  than  40  percent  of  the  total  Mexican 
labor  force  is  affected  by  these  phenomena.   In  Mon- 
terrey this  percentage  will  be  less  for  reasons  men- 
tioned, but  it  will  certainly  exceed  the  official  un- 
employment rate. 
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of  the  first  mentioned  factor  some  additional  remarks. 
The  increase  in  industrial  production  has  been  very    sub- 
stantial and  has  averaged  around  11  percent  annually  through 
the  1960's.   Yet,  it  can  only  partially  explain  the  in- 
creases in  employment  in  the  region.   The  population  em- 
ployed by  the  manufacturing  industry  increased  from  14,557 
in  1930  to  145,705  in  1970  (Censo  1970).   Part  of  the  in- 
dustrial growth  does  not  automatically  translate  into  a  pro- 
portional increase  in  the  use  of  the  production  factor  "la- 
bor," but  reflects  increases  in  productivity.   In  recent 
decades,  moreover,  the  tendency  has  been  towards  the  es- 
tablishment of  modern  industries,  such  as  chemical  plants, 
synthetics  factories,  automated  steel  mills,  etc.,  that  are 
not  \/ery    labor  intensive.   The  contributions  by  the  indus- 
trial sector  to  the  improvement  in  the  employment  situation 
apparently  are  situated  in  other  areas  that  have  expanded 
their  number  of  positions  under  the  influence  of  the  indus- 
trial growth. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  industrial  enter- 
prises may  count  as  another  indicator  of  the  growth  of  the 
industrial  sector.   In  1891  Nuevo  Leon  counted  no  more  than 
4  industrial  establishments.   This  number  had  risen  to  101 
in  1900  and  it  further  increased  to  1,310  in  1940.   This 
means  an  average  annual  increase  of  33  enterprises.   In 
1969  Neuvo  Le6n  counted  8,000  enterprises.   Since  1940 
an  average  annual  increase  of  230  industrial  establishments 
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can  be  observed.    Among  these  enterprises  92.0  percent 
are  located  in  the  Monterrey  area.   They  employ  93.9  percent 
of  the  total  industrial  labor  force  in  the  state  and  rep- 
resent 97.2  percent  of  the  total  industrial  investment  in 
Nuevo  Leon  (1970)  .12 

Small  enterprises  still  predominate  in  numbers. 
Among  the  total  number  of  5,372  enterprises,  71.2  percent 
(3,825)  had  a  declared  capital  investment  of  30,000  pesos 
or  less.   They  represent  small  repair  shops  and  artisan 
workshops,  employ  a  few  workers  (5  or  less)  and  have  lit- 
tle in  common  with  the  large-scale  industrial  enterprises 
that  have  set  the  pace  of  industrial  development  in  the  re- 
gion.  A  22.7  percent  (1,220)  represented  enterprises  with 
a  capital  investment  between  30,001  and  1,000,000  pesos; 
5.8  percent  (312)  had  a  capital  investment  between  1,000,001 
and  50,000,000  pesos.   Only  0.3  percent  declared  invest- 
ments superior  to  50,000,001  pesos  (Directorio  Industrial: 
1968  and  1970).   This  latter  category  counted  15  enter- 
prises, 10  of  which  form  part  of  the  Cuauthemoc  and  Fun- 
didora  conglomerates .   The  greater  part  of  the  total  capital 


11.  De  Leon,  1968:   43  and  Directorio  Industrial,  1970: 
xxi.   These  data  of  course  only  approximate  the  aver- 
age yearly  number  of  new  industrial  establishments  as 
we  lack  data  on  the  number  of  enterprises  that  dis- 
appeared each  year.   The  Directorio  Industrial  men- 
tions 116  such  enterprises  in  the  period  1967-1968. 
They  virtually  all  concern  small  industrial  establish- 
ments . 

12.  Boletin  COFIDE,  4,  no.  25,  July  30,  1970. 
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investment  in  the  industrial  sector  census  of  I96013  indi- 
cates that  8  percent  (675)  of  the  total  number  of  enter- 
prises in  that  year  (4,229)  accounted  for  98.7  percent  of 
the  total  capital  invested.   Among  these  675  enterprises, 
8  companies  alone  represented  22.7  percent  of  the  total 
industrial  capital  invested  in  Nuevo  Leon  (De  Leon,  1968: 
51).   This  trend  toward  the  concentration  of  capital  has 
been  very  persistent  and  may  be  even  more  pronounced  than 
the  industrial  census  and  the  COFIDE  statistics  do  convey. 
The  fiscal  legislation  in  Nuevo  Leon,  which  allows  a  tax 
break  for  new  enterprises,  has  led  in  several  instances 
to  the  legal  division  and  subdivision  of  existing  compan- 
ies which  in  fact  continued  to  function  as  one  unit. 

A  similar  trend  of  concentration  has  emerged  in  the 
financial  sector  as  a  close  correlate  obviously  of  the  de- 
velopments in  the  industrial  sector.  The  tendency  has  been 
much  less  pronounced  in  commerce.   Among  the  banks  and  the 
credit  associations  that  have  Monterrey  origins,  the  scene 
has  been  dominated  by  two  banks  (Banco  Mercantil  de  Monterrey 
and  Banco  Regional  del  Norte)  and  two  credit  institutions 
(Financiera  del  Norte  and  Compania  General  de  Aceptaciones ) . 
The  latter  two  form  part  of  the  Cuauthemoc  group  and 


13.   Much  to  our  regret  the  data  from  the  1971  Industrial 
Census  were  not  available. 
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concentrated  50  percent  and  over  75  percent  respectively 
of  the  total  assets  of  all  these  institutions  in  the  state 
of  Nuevo  Leon  in  1967  (De  Leon,  1968:   48,  53). 

Despite  the  presence  of  the  great  houses  as  Casa 
Chapa,  Salinas  y  Rocha,  Casa  Hoick  and  the  appearance  of 
Sears  Roebuck,  Woolworth  and  others,  the  tendency  towards 
concentration  in  the  sector  of  commerce  appears  to  be  rath- 
er weak.   It  counts  thousands  of  small  marginal  establish- 
ments with  investments  not  exceeding  a  few  thousand  pesos. 
The  intermediate  level  of  commerce  located  between  the  great 
enterprises  and  these  small  shops,  has  been  badly  developed. 
This  phenomenon  may' find  an  explanation  in  the  Monterrey 
income  distribution  and  the  weak  position  of  the  middle 

strata,  with  the  substantial  contraband  across  the  Texas 

14 
border  as  a  reinforcing  factor. 

The  extent  of  the  foreign  influence  in  the  process 
of  economic  growth  in  the  Monterrey  area  seems  rather  lim- 
ited.  The  thesis  that  the  economy  of  the  area  is  eminent- 
ly "Mexican"  and  that  its  expansion  rests  in  the  continu- 
ing reinvestment  of  profits  by  a  dynamic  group  of  Mexican 
entrepreneurs  has  been  arduously  defended  by  the  local 


bourgeoisie  and  also  by  government  representatives. 


15 


14.  Cf.  "El  Contrabando,  Gran  Freno  al  Desarrollo  del 
Comercio,"  in  El  Porvenir,  April  13,  1971. 

15.  Cf.  the  speech  of  the  Secretary  of  Industry  and  Com- 
merce, as  cited  by  El  Porvenir,  August  20,  1967. 
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Within  the  context  of  the  Mexican  economy,  this  would  rep- 
resent a  rather  exceptional  situation.   Let  us  specify  this 
issue  somewhat  more  extensively. 

Foreign  economic  influence  penetrates,  as  we  have 
seen,  through  technical  monopolies  that  are  patented  through 
credit  provision,  through  direct  investments  with  majority 
participation  in  local  companies  or  through  the  establish- 
ment of  entirely  foreign  owned  subsidiaries  of  the  multi- 
national corporations.   In  the  Monterrey  situation  this  in- 
fluence is  hard  to  quantify  precisely,  although  the  gener- 
al picture  conveys  an  impression  confirming  the  before  men- 
tioned thesis. 

The  dependence  in  the  technical  field  is  rather  pro- 
nounced.  Most  patents  are  in  foreign  hands.   The  economy 
further  lacks  the  possibility  to  produce  its  own  capital 
goods  while  its  own  technical  research  is  still  underdevel- 
oped.  In  many  instances  the  entire  infrastructure  of  newly 
established  plants  has  to  be  imported.  It  is  not  entirely 
clear  to  what  extent  this  transference  of  technology  has 
been  accompanied  by  foreign  investments. 

On  the  subject  of  credit  provision  by  foreign  in- 
terests, also  few  quantitative  data  are  available.   The 
Cuauthemoc  group  maintains  links  with  U.S.  banking  inter- 
ests (Morgan  and  Chase  Rockefeller),  through  its  local  and 
national  banks.   The  same  applies  to  four  other  local  banks 
and  one  credit  association  (De  Leon,  1968:   92  ff ) .   De  Rossi 
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also  mentions  the  phenomenon  of  direct  loans  by  U.S.  in- 
stitutions sometimes  even  without  government  mediation  to 
Fundidora  and  to  Compania  General  de  Aceptaciones ,  a  finan- 
cial institution  of  the  Cuauthemoc  group  (De  Rossi,  1971: 
54).   The  specifics  of  these  relationships  and  their  im- 
plications however  cannot  be  ascertained. 

Also  on  direct  foreign  participation,  the  infor- 
mation remains  in  general  rather  fragmentary.   The  Fundi- 
dora and  Cuauthemoc  conglomerates  have  some  foreign  par- 
ticipation,16 but  it  has  remained  rather  small.   Further 
participation  in  leading  Monterrey  companies  appears  to 
be  minor.   Some  foreign  companies,  like  Anderson  &  Clayton, 
Kraft,  General  Electric,  Union  Carbide,  Caterpillar,  John 
Deere,  etc.,  have  established  branches  with  members  of  the 
local  bourgeoisie  acting  as  intermediaries  in  a  few  cases. 
The  majority  of  industries  in  the  Monterrey  area,  however, 
appears  to  be  genuinely  domestic  and  the  contribution  of 
foreign  investors  seems  rather  minor.   De  Rossi,  in  a  study 
of  42  Monterrey  industries,  found  91  percent  owned  by  Mexi- 
cans, 7  percent  represented  joint  ventures  and  2  per- 
cent entirely  foreign  owned.   Most  of  these  industries,  88 
percent,  had  been  founded  with  domestic  capital  without  any 


16.   Through  their  affiliates  Harbison  Walker  Flir  S.A., 
Ce-rrey  S.A.  and  Hojalata  y  Lamina  S.A.,  Vidriera 
S.A.  and  CYDSA,  respectively. 
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outside  help.1?  This  phenomenon  would  suggest  that  in 
Monterrey  probably  most  advances  have  been  made  towards 
the  creation  of  a  bourgeoisie  which  is  not  primarily  de- 
pendent on  foreign  interests  and  oriented  hacia  afuera. 


2.3.   The  Distribution  of  Income 


18 


The  problem  of  how  the  economic  suplus  is  generated, 
who  controls  it,  how  it  is  used  and  distributed  over  the 
various  social  classes  constitutes  obviously  a  vital  issue 
pertaining  to  the  subject  of  our  study.   The  previous  para- 
graphs have  provided  some  initial  information  on  the  gen- 
eration, control  and  use  of  the  economic  surplus.   The  sub- 
ject will  be  further  elaborated  on  later.   First  some  more 
attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  pattern  of  income  distri- 
bution in  Monterrey,  providing  some  background  information 
for  the  exposition  on  the  Monterrey  class  structure. 

The  pattern  of  distribution  of  family  income  has 
been  summarized  in  Table  11.   Striking  is  the  high  degree 
of  concentration  of  income.   The  upper  5  percent  of  the 
population  account  for  32.33  percent  of  the  total  family 


17.  De  Rossi's  sample  of  companies  in  Mexico  City  and  the 
Federal  District  indicates  74  percent  as  founded  en- 
tirely by  Mexican  capital,  De  Rossi,  1971:   56. 

18.  This  paragraph  is  indebted  to  the  excellent  study  of 
Puente  Leyva  (1969) . 
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Table  11:   Distribution  of  family  income  in  metropolitan 
Monterrey,  1965 


popul at  ion* 


i ncome 


** 


before  taxes   after  taxes 


corrected  for  wel 
fare  services** 


5 

0.80 

0.87 

10 

2.28 

2.54 

15 

3.96 

4.14 

20 

5.75 

6.09 

30 

9.66 

9.72 

40 

13.98 

14.81 

50 

19.00 

20.61 

60 

25.50 

26.77 

70 

33.12 

34.62 

80 

44.16 

45.34 

85 

50.80 

51.32 

90 

57.52 

61.76 

95 

68.77 

74.07 

100 

100.00 

100.00 

1 

3 

4 

6 

10 

15 

21 

29 

37 

47 

54 

62 

75 

100 


18 
05 
93 
91 
81 
97 
89 
26 
38 
59 
79 
90 
31 
00 


*  accumulated  percentages 

**E.G.  taken  into  consideration  the  value  of  educational  ser- 
vices,   school  breakfasts,  kindergartens,  medicare  and  oth- 
er services  in  the  field  of  social  assistance. 

Source:   Puente  Leyva,  1969:   14,  17. 

income  (before  taxes),  the  lower  5  percent  for  .80  percent. 
Tijerina  Garza  (1965:   74)  shows  that,  in  1960,  68  percent 

of  the  Monterrey  population  belonged  to  families  receiv- 

1  9 
ing  an  income  below  the  level  of  minimum  welfare,    tak- 
ing into  account  the  typical  size  of  the  Monterrey  family, 


19.   This  level  was  normatively  established  on  the  basis  of 
of  an  absolute  minimum  intake  of  calories  translated 
into  expenses  for  food,  in  addition  to  minimum  expenses 
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and  the  age  and  occupational  structure  of  the  population. 
By  1965  the  situation  had  not  improved  very   much.   Still 
67  percent  of  the  total  population  found  themselves  in 
this  condition  of  poverty  (Puente  Leyva,  1969:   21).   The 
socioeconomic  and  political  structure  of  Monterrey  has 
shown  considerable  resistance  against  changes  in  this  sit- 
uation.  The  migration  toward  the  city  obviously  has  fed 
the  low  income  strata  and  has  helped  to  maintain  their 
sizable  importance  within  the  population  as  a  whole.  °  The 
stratum  of  the  very   poorest  has  expanded  from  1.4  percent 
in  1960  to  7.6  percent  in  1965.   The  reduction  in  size  of 
the  lower  middle  strata  on  the  income  scale,  their  rela- 
tive downward  mobility  (income  wise)  and  apparent  absorp- 
tion by  the  upper  lower  strata  has  been  a  less  self-evi- 
dent phenomenon.   These  last  mentioned  strata  expanded  in 
size  also  through  an  upward  movement  of  the  "middle  poor." 

The  latter  diminished  in  size  from  21.6  percent  in  1960  to 

21 


15.0  percent  in  1965 


Puente  Leyva's  analysis  of  the 


on  housing,  clothing,  education,  medical  expenses 
and  mi  seel  1 aneous . 

20.  The  migration  to  Monterrey  involves  to  an  important 
extent  the  selection  of  people  who  are  badly  prepared 
for  any  other  position  than  location  at  the  very    bot- 
tom of  the  occupational  scale,  see  Balan,  1967:   181 
ff. 

21.  Tijerina  Garza,  1965:   70,  74  and  a  C.I.E.  investi- 
gation in  1965,  cited  by  Puente  Leyva,  1969:   21. 
Both  investigations  used  a  family  income  scale,  di- 
vided in  three  lower  strata,  two  middle  strata  and 
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distribution  of  family  income  during  the  first  half  of  the 
1960's  suggests  the  presence  of  a  strong  trend  towards  an 
expansion  of  the  low  income  strata  due  to  the  influx  of 
poor  rural  migrants  and  to  the  impoverishment  of  impor- 
tant segments  of  the  middle  sector. 

This  distribution  of  personal  income  may  give  some 
indication  about  the  way  in  which  the  distribution  of  fami- 
ly income  has  been  determined  by  the  salary  structure. 
The  latter  of  course  is  refl  ected  in  the  former,  but  inde- 
pendently the  distribution  of  salaries  among  the  total 
population  receiving  some  kind  of  remuneration  will  show 
a  slightly  lower  concentration  at  the  top  than  the  family 
income  distribution  will.   The  highest  10  percent  does  re- 
ceive 40.5  percent  of  the  total  salary  income  as  against 
42.48  percent  of  the  total  family  income.   The  lowest  10 
percent  receives  1.3  percent  as  against  2.28  percent  of 
the  total  family  income.22  The  personal  income  distribu- 
tion is  represented  in  Table  12  (Puente  Leyva,  1969:   54). 

One  important  factor  conditioning  the  Monterrey 
income  distribution  is  the  sizable  wage  differential  between 


22. 


one  upper  stratum.   The  1965  investigation  shows  the 
"poor  middle  class"  more  than  halved  from  33.2  per- 
cent in  1960  to  15.9  percent  in  1965  and  a  correspond' 
ing  increase  of  the  "poor  in  transition"  from  11.4 
percent  in  1960  to  28.6  percent  in  1965.   More  recent 
data  are  regrettably  not  available. 

The  reason  seems  obvious,  the  higher  income  families 
counting  a  relatively  greater  number  of  economically 
active  individuals  who  are  located  in  higher  income 
brackets . 
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Table  12:   Personal  income  distribution  of  the  total  pop- 
ulation employed  in  metropolitan  Monterrey,  1964 


population* 


income* 


10 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 
80 
90 
100 


1  .3 

4.0 

8.2 

13.5 

20.0 

26.8 

35.2 

44.3 

59.5 

100.0 


*  accumulated  percentages 
Source:   Puente  Leyva,  1969:   54. 

skilled  and  unskilled  labor.  °  The  tremendous  growth  in 
the  supply  of  labor  has  tended  to  suppress  in  particular 
the  wages  of  those  workers  without  special  skills.   This 
differential  then  is  less  due  to  an  absolute  high  wage 
level  for  the  skilled,  than  to  an  absolute  low  wage  level 
for  the  unskilled.   The  labor  market  in  fact  shows  a  dual 
structure  here.   It  comprises  the  great  masses  of  unskilled 
workers,  a  labor  reservoir  of  which  many  are  recent  mi- 
grants to  the  city,  willing  to  accept  any  job  that  guar- 
antees subsistence.   On  the  other  hand  it  contains  those 


23.   Puente  Leyva  (1969:   56)  mentions  a  differential  of 
57  percent:   compare  Goodman  (1972)  who  mentions  a 
differential  of  24  percent  for  Buenos  Aires  (1966), 
cf.  also  Chaplin  (1967:   178)  and  Petras  (1970:   16) 
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segments  of  workers  who  have  experience  in  industrial  work 
and  have  been  able  to  acquire  some  special  skills.   The 
group  of  the  unskilled  represents  around  40  percent  of 
the  total  economically  active  population  in  the  Monterrey 
area  and  stands  behind  to  the  tremendous  expansion  of  the 
employment  in  the  low  income  occupations.   Its  sheer  pres- 
ence fortifies  the  negotiation  position  of  the  employers 
and  depresses  the  general  wage  level  of  the  worker  popu- 
lation . 

This  situation  may  explain  the  stagnation  of  the 
middle  and  lower  wage  levels  in  the  1960's.   This  stagna- 
tion means  that  the  distribution  of  family  income  has 
turned  more  unequal  during  the  period  analyzed  (cf.  note 
20).   It  also  signifies  that  the  production  factor  "capi- 
tal" collects  an  elevated  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
production.   Entrepreneurial  profits  are  high,  they  are 
not  redistributed,  but  either  reinvested  or  consumed.24 
In  Monterrey  the  apparant  paradox  exists  of  a  booming 
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economy  with  growth  rates  in  recent  years  of  close  to  10 
percent,  accompanied  by  a  relative  impoverishment  of  the 
entire  low  family  income  brackets  subsuming  more  than  half 
of  the  city's  population. 

The  main  redistributive  mechanisms  operating  in 
Monterrey  do  not  counter  this  trend.   At  least  they  func- 
tion in  a  way  which  does  not  consistently  favor  the  lower 
income  strata. 

The  educational  services,  in  terms  of  their  total 
costs,  benefit  these  strata  less  than  proportional.   This 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  while  they  represent  more 
than  51  percent  of  the  population,  they  do  not  benefit 
for  more  than  7  percent  (in  percentage  of  the  total  stu- 
dent body)  from  the  educational  services  superior  to  secon- 
dary school  and  for  around  37  percent  from  secondary  edu- 
cation.  Only  in  the  case  of  primary  education  the  situa- 
tion is  the  reverse:   61.4  percent  of  the  student  body  origi- 
nates from  these  lower  strata.  5 

The  services  of  the  social  welfare  sector  which  are 
defined  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  lower  income  strata  com- 
prise those  in  the  medical  field  and  the  so-called  s e r v i - 
cios  de  asistencia,  including  school  breakfasts  and  kinder- 
gartens.  The  government  provides  a  breakfast  in  the  primary 


25.  This  latter  phenomenon  is  probably  also  caused  by  the 
fact  that  the  upper  middle  and  upper  strata  generally 
send  their  children  to  private  schools. 
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schools  of  the  most  humble  c o 1 o n i a s .   The  kindergartens 
mostly  benefit  the  working  mothers  of  low  income  families. 
The  medical  services,  organized  through  the  I.M.S.S.  are 
most  intensively  used  by  the  upper  and  middle  strata  of 
the  lower  class,  as  the  type  of  occupation  which  the  very 
poorest  frequently  have  does  not  qualify  them  for  incorpor- 
ation in  the  social  security  system  (Puente  Leyva,  1969: 
29). 

In  terms  of  the  percentage  of  total  cost  for  edu- 
cation, medicare  and  social  services,  the  poor  half  of  the 
population  receives  32.5,  62.6  and  64.9  percent  respective- 
ly.  Especially  the  lack  of  adequate  access  to  continued 
education  of  a  professional  nature,  blocks  the  upward  so- 
cial mobility  of  the  poor.26  Their  education  generally  re- 
mains limited  to  primary  school  which  only  gives  access 
to  low  paying  manual  jobs.   In  the  middle  and  upper  strata, 
education  is  intensively  used  to  maintain  social  status 
(as  measured  by  level  of  occupation).   Education  as  Balan 
found,  is  closely  correlated  with  occupation  (Balan,  1967: 
189  ff)  and  already  only  for  that  reason  should  be  charac- 
terized as  an  instrument  of  social  mobility.   However,  the 
highly  unequal  distribution  of  educational  opportunities 


26.   It  is  common  knowledge  that  in  Mexico  secondary  edu- 
cation does  not  prepare  its  students  for  any  specific 
job  and  handicaps  them  severely  by  sending  them  out 
on  the  job  market  with  expectations  of  salary  and 
prestige  that  cannot  possibly  be  realized. 
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will  tend  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  the  upwardly  mobile 
who  actually  have  used  education  as  such  an  instrument 
(Soares,  1965:   529  ff).   The  fact  that  the  access  to  high 
er  professional  and  university  training  has  remained  limi- 
ted to  a  rather  small  segment  of  society  comprising  the 
higher  middle  strata  and  up,  that  is  to  say  to  those  who 
already  inherited  a  privileged  social  position,  underlines 
the  role  of  education  as  a  means  to  remain  in  those  posi- 
tions, to  improve  if  possible  and  to  avoid  downward  mobil- 
ity at  all  cost  (cf.  Balan,  1965:   324-337). 

2.4.   Conclusion 


In  the  previous  paragraphs,  the  certain  special- 
ness  that  Monterrey  has  within  the  context  of  Mexican  so- 
cioeconomic development  has  been  explained.   To  begin 
with,  Monterrey  does  not  appear  to  be  a  case  of  dependent 
economic  development.   Several  foreign  entrepreneurs  have 
played  a  decisive  role  in  the  beginning  phase  of  the  de- 
velopment of  trade  and  industry,  but  the  foreign  influ- 
ence has  been  minor  in  the  subsequent  period. 

The  beginnings  of  industrialization  in  Monterrey 
were  rooted  in  the  commercial  capitalism  of  the  second 
half  of  the  19th  century.   It  rapidly  succeeded  in  trans- 
forming the  Monterrey  socioeconomic  structure,  establish- 
ing a  patrimonial  capitalism  in  which  the  industrial  and 
financial  sectors  were  fused.   This  process  from  the 
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beginning  on  has  been  dominated  by  a  very    limited  number 
of  entrepeneurial  families.   It  has  been  characterized 
by  a  growing  concentration  of  capital.   This  concentra- 
tion has  not  been  the  outcome  of  a  long  historical  process. 
It  emerged  already  in  the  phase  of  incipient  industriali- 
zation with  the  foundation  of  the  two  conglomerates  which 
were  to  set  the  pace  of  the  process  of  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

The  flourishing  economic  activity  has  further  stim- 
ulated a  process  of  urbanization  in  the  Monterrey  area  that 
especially  in  the  last  three  decades  has  assumed  spectacu- 
lar proportions.   Hundreds  of  thousands  of  migrants  have 
poured  into  the  city  from  the  impoverished  rural  areas  of 
northern  Mexico.   This  trend  has  meant  a  continuous  expan- 
sion of  the  supply  of  unskilled  labor  which  has  exerted 
a  depressing  influence  on  the  general  wage  level.   Those 
unable  to  secure  a  position  in  industry  entered  the  ser- 
vices sector  where  they  became  a  labor  reservoir,  dis- 
guising their  virtual  unemployment  by  all  kind  of  odd  jobs. 

The  family  income  distribution  does  show  a  tenden- 
cy to  polarization  in  the  1960's,  as  a  consequency  of  ris- 
ing incomes  in  the  top  strata  and  stagnating  or  declining 
incomes  at  the  bottom.   It  appears  that  the  economic  sur- 
plus which  is  being  appropriated  by  the  entrepreneur,  how- 
ever, has  been  reinvested  to  a  great  extent.   The  Monter- 
rey entrepreneurs  here  show  one  aspect  of  their  somewhat 
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deviant,  in  the  Mexican  context,  style  of  operating  to 
which  we  will  devote  a  few  additional  remarks  in  the  next 
paragraph. 

3.   Social  Classes  and  Political  Action 
3.1.   Introduction 


In  this  paragraph  the  various  classes  will  be  de- 
fined that  figure  in  the  Monterrey  socioeconomic  and  politi 
cal  scene.   As  on  the  macro  level,  our  interest  concerns 
their  internal  composition,  economic  and  social  base,  in- 
terests and  psychology  and  these  points  will  be  clarified 
as  far  as  the  available  information  goes.   In  this  descrip- 
tion, the  proletariat  and  its  interaction  with  the  other 
classes,  subclasses  or  class  segments  within  the  overall 
class  structure  is  our  primary  concern.   The  analysis  of 
the  political  process  will  reveal  the  essentials  of  this 
interaction  between  the  classes  and  indicate  the  degree  of 
correlation  between  economic  and  political  power.   Within 
this  context  also  some  attention  will  be  given  to  the  way 
the  Monterrey  economic  interests  have  sought  political  ex- 
pression on  the  national  level. 

The  occupational  stratification  of  the  economical- 
ly active  population  in  Monterrey  gives  us  some  indication 
as  to  the  composition  of  the  class  structure  and  it  fur- 
nishes an  order  of  magnitude  as  to  each  of  the  classes  and 
subcl asses . 
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Table  13:   The  composition  of  the  class  structure  in  Metro 
politan  Monterrey  (1965)* 


classes 


urban  proletariat  37.2 


rural  proletariat  0.6 


middle  sector 


31  .5 


bourgeoi  si  e 


other 


6.2 


6.0** 


sectors 


subproletariat    18.5 


commerce 
services 

commerce 
transport 

extractive  and  manufactur- 
ing industry 
construction 
agriculture 


artisans 

employees  (industry- 
services-commerce) 

professions  (industry- 
services-commerce) 

industry 
commerce 
agricul ture 

other 


100.0 


4.6 
13.9 

7.6 

6.3 

17.0 
6.3 
0.6 


7.1 

15.6 

8.8 

3.4 

2.4 
0.4 

6.0 

100.0 


in  percentages  of  the  total  economically  active  popula 
t  i  o  n 


**  occupation  not  identified,  not  declared  or  not  classi- 
fiable.  The  greater  part  of  this  category  most  prob- 
ably should  be  added  to  the  marginal  subprol etar ian  oc- 
cupations. 

Source:  defined  on  the  basis  of  the  occupational  strati- 
fication offered  by  De  Leon,  1968:  115,  279  and 
Ocupacion  y  Salarios,  1965:   15. 
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3.2.   The  Monterrey  Class  Structure 
3.2.1.   The  bourgeoisie 

The  analysis  of  the  process  of  economic  growth  has 
already  indicated  that  in  Monterrey  the  economic  power  struc 
ture  has  been  dominated  by  a  small  number  of  entrepreneurial 
families  whose  interests  have  become  heavily  intertwined. 
De  Leon  Garza  estimates  this  number  of  families  at  around 
fifty  (De  Leon,  1968:   67). 27  Aguilar  mentions  two  Monter- 
rey entrepreneurs  (Garza  Sada,   Garza)  in  his  list  of  the 
twenty-five  magnates  of  Mexico.   Two  more  (Jaime  Garza, 
Prieto)  figure  under  the  hundred  most  important  Mexican 
families  (Aguilar,  1970a:   67-70).   The  next  group  which 
comprises  a  number  of  300  families  and  represents  the  eco- 
nomically dominant  groups  on  the  state  level,  counts  nine 
Monterrey  families  (Benavides,  Clariond,  Garza  Sepulveda, 
Aurelio  Gonzalez,  Llaguno,  Lobo,  C.  and  J.  Maldonado, 
Gregorio  Ramfrez,  Santos).   The  branches  of  the  Garza- 
Garza  Sada — Sada   clan  (group  Cuauthemoc)  should  be  added 
to  this  number,  although  the  various  families  in  this  case 
are  heavily  intertwined  and  could  be  considered  also  as 
one  group. 

The  data  offered  by  Aguilar  on  the  economically 
dominant  families  of  Mexico,  underline  the  observation  that 


27.  "Family"  here  means  "extended  family 
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the  Monterrey  bourgeoisie  consists  of  a  relatively  small 
number  of  families.   In  several  cases  these  represent 
"traditional"  families,  that  is  to  say,  families  that 
have  been  active  in  Monterrey  economic  life  since  the  end 
of  the  last  century.   This  applies  in  particular  to  the 
families  associated  with  the  Cuauthemoc  and  Fundidora  con- 
cerns.  Others  have  amassed  their  fortunes  in  more  recent 
times,  notably  during  the  last  three  decades  as  part  of  the 
general  process  of  economic  development  in  Mexico  in  that 
period  and  among  them  quite  a  few  have  done  so  as  managers 
for  the  old  famil ies. 

In  the  economic  sector,  as  has  been  noted  before, 
a  strong  degree  of  horizontal  and  vertical  concentration 
has  taken  place.   In  the  course  of  this  process  the  entre- 
preneurial families  have  greatly  diversified  their  inter- 
ests.  Their  enterprises  often  have  developed  interests 
in  the  extractive  industry  (mining),  the  manufacturing 
sector,  the  financial  sector,  trade  (the  commercializa- 
tion of  the  products)  and  real  estate  at  the  same  time. 
On  the  basis  of  a  specification  of  direct  interests  and  par- 
ticipations among  a  group  of  leading  Monterrey  entrepre- 
neurs as  offered  by  De  Leon  Garza,  we  can  conclude  that 
these  interests  of  ten  are  interrelated  and  reinforced  by 
kinship  and  intermarriage  (De  Leon,  1968:   65-73).   The 
entrepreneurial  sector  itself  is  a  rather  close  knit  group 
with  community  characteristics  and  signs  of  strong  group 
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solidarity.   This  is  not  to  say  that  at  times  internal 
divisions  and  competition  do  not  exist.23  They  have  been 
known,  however,  to  make  common  front  whenever  they  felt 
their  interest  threatened.29  As  Regiomontanos  they  claim 
to  be  markedly  different  from  other  Mexicans.   They  con- 
fess a  strong  regional  pride,  which  centers  around  values 
like  industriousness  and  dynamic  entrepreneurshi p  in  addi 
tion  to  a  certain  feeling  of  independence  towards  the  cen^ 
tral  government  in  Mexico  City.30  This  feeling  of  indepen- 
dence, backed  up  by  a  high  degree  of  financial  autonomy 
and  the  existing  group  solidarity,  has  not  led  the  entre- 
preneurs to  neglect  the  relationship  with  the  government. 
It  has  given  them,  however,  special  bargaining  power  in 


28.  The  animosity  between  the  Fundidora  and  Cuauthemoc 
groups,  however,  has  never  assumed  major  proportions. 
They  have  continued  to  exchange  managers  who  take  po- 
sitions on  the  administrative  boards  of  each  other's 
companies.   An  example  is  the  Fundidora  top  man,  Man- 
uel Barragan,  who  participates  on  the  board  of  Cia. 
General  de  Aceptaciones ,  the  most  important  financial 
institution  of  the  Cuauthemoc  group. 

29.  See:^  the  happenings  during  the  Cardenas  regime  in  the 
1930's,  the  conflicts  with  the  government  in  the  mid- 
1940's  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  1960's.   These  is- 
sues will  be  discussed  later  on. 

30.  Their  lifestyle  appears  to  be  different  from  entre- 
preneurs in  other  parts  of  the  republic.   They  have 
preferred  to  reinvest  their  profits  instead  of  trans- 
ferring them  to  European  bank  accounts.   In  addition, 
their  luxurious  consumption  has  remained  limited. 
"You  won't  find  here  the  black  Cadillacs  with  chauf- 
feur and  the  palace-like  mansions,"  as  a  representa- 
tive of  one  employer's  organization  told  me  in  April, 
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their  dealings  with  government  officials  (De  Rossi,  1971: 

31 
54).   At  the  same  time,  it  has  not  resulted  either  in  a 

restriction  of  economic  activity  to  the  home  region.   In 
recent  years  the  Monterrey  entrepreneurs  have  expanded 
their  operations  to  other  parts  of  the  republic  and  they 
have  even  acquired  interest  abroad.   The  size  of  the 
Regiomontano  bourgeoisie  is  increasing  slowly,  not  only 
by  the  sheer  expansion  of  the  number  of  enterprises,  but 
also  by  a  growing  tendency,  noted  by  De  Rossi,  (De  Rossi, 
1971:   57),  among  the  shareholders  of  the  big  companies 
to  leave  management  responsibilities  to  professional  execu 
tives.   These  executives  subsequently  may  even  be  inte- 
grated in  the  entrepreneurial  group  through  the  acquisi- 
tion of  company  shares  from  the  shareholding  family. 

Despite  its  proximity  to  the  U.S.A.  the  cultural 
dependence  with  regard  to  this  country  is  not  overwhelm- 
ing.  Frequent  contacts  are  maintained  through  education 


31.  The  weak  position  of  the  public  sector  in  the  Monter- 
rey economy  has  contributed  to  the  power  of  the  entre- 
preneurs.  Public  intervention  has  remained  limited  to 
the  economic  infrastructure  (railways,  electricity, 
water  drainage,  etc.)  and  the  government  has  been  rath- 
er reluctant  to  invest  in  other  sectors. 

32.  The  Cuauthemoc  group  has  established  subsidiaries  (beer, 
malt,  carton,  glass)  in  Mexico  D.F.,  Nogales,  Guadala- 
jara, Culiacan  and  Tecate.   In  addition,  HYLSA  has 
founded  a  metallurgical  industry  in  Puebla.   CYDSA  has 
established  plants  in  Guadalajara  and  in  Coatzacoal cos 
(Veracruz).   Vidriera  S.A.  has  a  plant  in  Guatemala; 

the  Cuauthemoc  brewery  has  one  in  Honduras. 
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in  the  United  States  and  business  trips,  but  the  actual 
impact  appears  to  remain  limited  to  the  technical  and  ad- 
ministrative sphere  and  in  general  to  the  style  of  manage- 

0  0 

ment.°°  In  this  aspect  the  Monterrey  bourgeoisie  would  cer- 
tainly deviate  from  the  rest  of  the  area  population  where 
the  U.S.  cultural  influence  is  rather  widespread  (cf.  Sol  is 
Garza,  1971:   86). 


3.2.2.   The  middle  class 

Our  earlier  general  remarks  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  Mexican  middle  class  apply  here.   Some  additional 
data  on  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  local  (par.  3.1)   situa- 
tion, Table  13,  give  some  idea  as  to  the  numerical  impor- 
tance of  those  occupations  having  a  middle  class  location 
in  the  rather  polarized  structure  that  comprises  a  small 
bourgeoisie  and  a  numerous  proletariat.   At  the  same  time 
the  heterogenity  of  its  internal  structure  is  ^jery   marked. 
Within  each  of  the  subgroups  the  internal  differentiation 
is  considerable.   The  upper  and  lower  class  boundaries  are 


33.  This  is  a  general  observation  that  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  specify  and  to  substantiate  further.   It  goes 
back  to  a  rather  pervasive  impression  I  got  from  per- 
sonal interviews.   My  impressions  find  some  support 
in  De  Rossi ,  1971 :   55. 

34.  The  percentage  of  6.2  percent  mentioned  in  the  table 
also  includes  owners  and/or  managers  of  the  small  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  enterprises. 
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often  difficult  to  define  and  especially  the  one  with  the 
proletariat  cannot  be  sharply  drawn  (compare  the  category 
of  artisans! ) . 

The  expansion  of  the  middle  class  is  to  a  great  ex- 
tent a  function  of  the  macroprocesses  of  urbanization  and  in- 
dustrialization, together  with  the  growth  of  the  public  ad- 
ministrative apparatus.   Size  as  such,  is  not  the  only  fac- 
tor that  concerns  us  here;  the  internal  structure  of  the 
middle  class  and  its  position  in  the  general  combination  of 
social  and  political  forces  are  of  greater  importance.   In 
Monterrey  the  middle  class  professions  count  close  to  one- 
third  of  the  economically  active  population  (1965).   In 
the  manufacturing  industry,  21.1  percent  of  the  population 
employed  appears  to  belong  to  these  middle  class  occupations, 
compared  to  4.8  percent  to  the  executive  professions  and 

or 

74.1  percent  to  working  class  occupations.    Apparently 
a  relatively  greater  amount  of  individuals  with  middle  class 
occupations  are  employed  in  sectors  other  than  the  manufac- 
turing industry,  notably  in  the  tertiary  sector.   We  lack 
data  referring  to  the  expansion  of  middle  class  jobs  in 
earlier  time  periods  which  makes  a  comparison  difficult 
with  the  growth  of  manual  labor  in  industry  through  time. 


35.  Hacia  una  Planeacion,  1970:  87.  The  percentage  of  ex- 
ecutive professions  is  rather  elevated  because  of  the 
considerable  number  of  rather  small  enterprises. 
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In  the  Western  industrial  nations,  the  industrial  tech- 
nifications  and  automation  has  led  to  a  growing  propor- 
tion of  workers  in  white  collar  positions  where  they  pres- 
ently outnumber  the  manual  workers  (a  further  analysis  of 
this  process  with  Van  Doom,  1963;  further:   Miller  and 
Form,  1964:   60  ff).   The  present  scarcity  of  highly 
skilled  workers  has  prevented  an  unqualified  repetition 
of  this  trend  in  Monterrey  up  until  now.   Again,  only 
21.1  percent  of  the  total  population  employed  in  indus- 
tries has  white  collar  jobs.   The  low  levels  of  education 
prevailing  among  the  Monterrey  labor  supply,  together  with 
the  lack  of  adequate  educational  facilities  and  the  ab- 
sence of  financial  incentives  in  the  generally  depressed 
wage  si tuation, stil 1  stand  in  the  way  of  a  rapid  expan- 
sion of  the  category  of  highly  qualified  technical  work- 
ers who  in  Western  industry  form  such  an  important  seg- 
ment of  the  industrial  white  collar  population  (Hacia  una 
Planeacion,  1970;  Garcia,  1971). 

As  has  been  noted  above,  heterogeneity  in  composi- 
tion is  one  of  the  middle  class's  most  outstanding  features. 
Medium  level  executive  personnel,  professionals,  adminis- 
trative personnel  and  medium  level  technical  personnel  make 
for  uneasy  company.   This  phenomenon  has  its  correlate  in 
a  1  ack  of  homogeneity  in  interests.   The  extremes  are  formed 
by  the  lower  level  employees  whose  real  family  income  has 
shown  a  tendency  to  decrease  and  who  live  in  constant  danger 
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of  proletarization  and  the  higher  level  professionals  as- 
piring to  the  membership  of  the  bourgeoisie.36 

3.2.3.   The  proletariat 

Using  the  earlier  presented  stratification  of  oc- 
cupations as  a  very   general  indication  of  magnitude,  the 
size  of  the  proletariat  can  be  estimated  at  around  37  per- 
cent of  the  economically  active  population  (1965).   It  con- 
sists of  segments  employed  in  different  economic  sectors 
and  comprises  dependent  workers  in  commercial  enterprises, 
the  workers  in  the  extractive  and  manufacturing  industry, 
the  transport  workers  and  the  workers  in  the  construction 
industry.   These  segments  number  18,  46,  17  and  17  percent 
respectively  (other:   2  percent),  of  what  can  be  called 
the  urban  proletariat  (De  Leon,   1968:   115).   The  agri- 
cultural proletariat  is  very   weakly  represented  in  the  Mon- 
terrey area. 

The  increases  in  the  population  employed  by  the  man 
ufacturing  industry  (see  section  2.2)  suggest  that  over  the 
last  decades,  the  proletariat  in  this  sector  has  increased 
strongly  in  size.   It  presently  encompasses  almost  108,000 


36.   The  entrepreneurial  sector  has  made  an  effort  to  secure 
the  supply  of  professionals,  stimulating  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Instituto  Tecnologico  de  Monterrey,  Mexi- 
co's M.I.T.,  and  supplying  financial^  aid  on  a  regular 
basis  to  the Universidad  de  Nuevo  Leon. 
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workers  in  the  state  of  Nuevo  Leon  (1970). 37   This  ex- 
pansion has  taken  place  parallel  to  the  growing  concentra- 
tion of  industrial  production  in  big  enterprises.   These 
constitute  the  working  environment  which,  according  to 
Marx,  would  play  such  a  vital  role  in  the  development  of 
class  consciousness.   Yet  it  appears  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  industrial  proletariat  still  is  being 
employed  by  small  and  medium  sized  enterprises.   Balan's 
study  (Balan,  1967)38  indicated  11  percent  of  the  indus- 
trial working  population  as  self-employed  without  the  help 
of  personnel;39  19  percent  was  employed  in  enterprises 
counting  from  2  to  5  men  personnel,  14  percent  counted  6 
to  20,  and  23  percent  21  to  200  men   personnel.   About  a 
third  (33  percent)  was  employed  in  enterprises  counting 
201  men  personnel  or  more.40   Yet  the  number  of  industrial 


37.  On  the  basis  of  the  percentage  proportioned  by  the 
CLE.  (Hacia  una  Planeacion  1970)  of  74.1  percent  for 
working  class  occupations  on  the  total  number  of  oc- 
cupations in  the  industrial  sector,  we  arrive  at  a 
number  of  107,967  (74.1  percent  of  145,705)  persons, 
utilizing  the  1970  Census  data. 

38.  The  percentage  form  an  indication  of  size,  because 
nonprol etarian  strata  were  also  included  in  Balan's 
study,  although  in  minor  numbers. 

39.  The  proportion  of  people  working  independently  is 
greater  in  the  higher  age  brackets,  e.g.  over  41. 
The  probability  to  work  on  one's  own  increases  with 
age. 

40-   The  percentage  of  workers  employed  by  big  enterprises 
may  in  fact  be  greater,  given  the  practice  of  big  com- 
panies to  subdivide  into  smaller  units,  each  unit  get- 
ing  independent  legal  status.   These  "new"  companies 
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workers  employed  by  large  firms  is  not  very    impressive. 
Using  Balan's  percentage  as  an  estimate,  the  size  of  this 
category  of  workers  can  be  put  at  35,629  men  (33  percent 
of  107,967)  on  the  basis  of  the  1970  census  data.   This 

figure  should  be  considered  a  minimum  estimate,  given  the 

41 
limitations  of  Balan's  study.    The  total  economically 

active  population  in  the  state  counted  491,829  (Censo 
1970).   It  follows  that  in  fact  only  7.4  percent  of  this 
population  represents  workers,  employed  by  industrial 
enterprises  counting  over  200  men  personnel. 

The  total  population  employed  in  the  manufactur- 
ing industry  in  Monterrey  still  contains  a  high  propor- 
tion of  unskilled  labor.   They  counted  37.4  percent  as 
against  33.7  percent  for  skilled  labor  and  2.7  percent 
for  apprentices  in  1969  (Hacia  una  Planeacion,  1970:   18). 
Within  the  industrial  proletariat  in  a  more  narrow  sense, 
these  categories  will  represent  50.4,  49.2  and  0.5  percent 


can  apply  for  a  tax  break.   Some  additional  advan- 
tages for  the  entrepreneurs  are  involved.   The  new 
labor  code  obliges  those  companies  employing  more 
than  100  workers  to  provide  housing  for  these  work- 
ers.  Bigger  companies  may  duck  this  rule  through 
subdivision.   They  further  have  the  opportunity  to 
break  the  unity  of  organized  labor  in  their  compan- 
ies, forcing  the  union  to  organize  separately  for 
each  of  the  subdivisions.   Divide  and  rule! 

41.   See  note  12;  further,  the  data  refer  to  the  state 
industrial  population,  although  it  should  be  added 
that  the  few  industries  that  have  been  established 
outside  the  Monterrey  area  up  till  now,  are  mostly 
small  sized. 
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42 
respectively.    Those  workers  entering  the  labor  market 

generally  lack  any  kind  of  formal  qualifications.   Most 
industries  have  instituted  training  programs  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  demand  for  skilled  labor  in  those  sections 
which  require  an  elevated  level  of  technifi cation .   The 
artisan  shops  and  those  industrial  settings  in  which  a 
simple  level  of  technology  prevail   form  an  exception  to 
this  trend  (Hacia  una  Planeacion,  1970:   23). 

In  paragraph  2.3.  of  this  chapter,  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  Monterrey  income  distribution  have 
been  exposed.   It  has  been  shown  that  the  distribution  of 
this  part  of  the  economic  surplus  is  badly  skewed  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  lowest  strata.   The  legally  estab- 
lished minimum  salary  for  the  region  (1000  pesos  a  month 
in  1971)  is  hard  to  enforce,  given  the  generally  weak 
negotiating  position  of  those  looking  for  a  job.   Some 
companies,  moreover,  employ  new  workers  as  eventual es , 
which  means  they  cannot  unionize  and  can  be  fired  on 
short  notice,  making  it  even  easier  to  employ  labor  a- 
gainst  inferior  wages.   However,  even  the  legally  estab- 
lished minimum  wages  will  not  save  a  family  from  pauperi- 
zation.  The  "level  of  minimum  welfare,"  established  by 


42.  Note:  37.4  percent  of  the  industrial  labor  force, 
145,705  in  1970,  equals  50.4  percent  of  the  indus- 
trial proletariat,  107,967  in  1970,  a.s.o. 
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the  earlier  cited  C.I.E.  investigation  (par.  2.3.),  is 
located  far  above  the  minimum  wage  level.   Following  this 
standard,  67  percent  of  the  Monterrey  families  should  be 
considered  as  living  in  poverty  (1965).   Among  those  who 
experienced  relative  increases  in  income  over  this  per- 
iod (1964-1965)  the  category  of  directors  and  top  execu- 
tives stands  out.   They  received  an  increase  of  50  percent 
Professionals  received  a  28  percent  increase,  skilled  work' 
ers  one  of  8  percent,  artisans  and  operators  one  of  1.5 
percent.   All  other  categories  appear  to  have  experienced 
relative  decreases  in  income  (Ocupacion  y  Salarios,  1965: 
41).   Among  them,  the  medium  level  technical  personnel, 
the  so-called  tecnicos  medios,  and  the  specialized  skilled 
workers  recieve  salaries  which  are  not  "high"  in  any  ab- 
solute sense.   They  are,  however,  located  on  a  level  con- 
siderably above  the  minimum  wages.  In  this  situation  they 
form  a  "worker  aristocracy,"  often  used  by  the  management 
as  intermediaries  in  its  dealings  with  the  other  workers. 
These  obreros  de  confianza,  or  "trusted  workers,"  enjoy  a 
privileged  position.   They  are  not  allowed  to  unionize 
and  mostly  fulfill  the  functions  of  foremen,  supervisor, 
etc.   Through  enpadronamiento  they  formally  leave  the 
ranks  of  the  workers  and  are  transferred  to  the  monthly 
payrol 1 . 

Despite  its  generally  depressed  wage  levels,  the 
industrial  worker  population  as  a  whole  forms  a  privileged 
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category  in  comparison  with  the  other  proletarian  seg- 
ments of  the  economically  active  population.   This  priv- 
ilged  status  obviously  also  stands  out  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  disguised  unemployment  represented  by  the 
mushrooming  marginal  occupations.   Industrial  workers  at 
least  have  a  steady  job  which  gives  a  fixed  salary,  how- 
ever inferior  it  may  be.   They  enjoy  regular  wage  increas- 
es  at  the  time  of  the  revision  of  the  collective  con- 
tracts.  These  raises  may  be  small  but  in  Monterrey  they 
virtually  always  have  been  superior  to  the  national  aver- 
age.   The  system  of  profit  sharing,  that  was  instituted 

44 
in  1964,   has  meant  a  small  extra  income  for  a  consider- 

siderable  number  of  workers;   this  despite  the  sabotage 
that  has  been  committed  in  several  companies  (De  Leon, 
1968:   144  ff;  interviews).   In  addition,  most  of  the 
larger  industrial  enterprises,  in  particular  those  be- 
longing to  the  Cuauthemoc  and  Fundidora  conglomerates, 
have  instituted  programs  of  social  assistence  in  the 
areas  of  education,  housing,  recreation,  alimentation 
and  the  financing  of  consumer  durables.   These  programs 


43.  These  raises  are  related  to  raises  in  the  cost  of 
living.  They  are  not  a  function  of  the  increases 
in  labor  productivity  that  in  virtually  all  indus- 
tries exceed  by  far  the  salary  increases.  Cf.  De 
Leon,  1968:  131  ff,  and  Hacia  una  Planeacion ,  1970 
82. 

44.  The  measure  formed  already  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1917  but  had  never  been  implemented. 
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aim  at  the  integration  of  the  workers  within  the  company 
form  part  of  its  mechanism  of  control  and  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  possibilities  of  a  development  of  conflict  re- 
lationships between  workers  and  management.   They  will  be 
discussed  more  extensively  in  the  next  paragraph. 

The  dependent  workers  in  commercial  enterprises, 
the  construction  workers  and  the  transport  workers,  are 
worse  off  compared  to  the  industrial  workers,  to  say  noth- 
ing about  the  subprol etari at .   The  exposition  on  the  Mon- 
terrey income  distribution  has  shown  that  the  main  redis- 
tributive  mechanisms  as  education,  medicare  and  other 
social  welfare  services,  do  not  favor  the  lowest  income 
strata,  which  include  the  subprol etarian  categories  of 
workers,  in  any  special  way.   Education  favors  primarily 
the  middle  strata  and  upwards,  while  one  needs  to  be  regu- 
larly employed  in  order  to  profit  from  most  of  the  other 
services  in  the  welfare  package. 

The  shortage  of  adequate  housing  facilities  in  the 
Monterrey  area  hits  most  of  the  working  class  hard.   Here, 
again,  the  very   poorest  suffer  most.   The  housing  situa- 
tion is  a  correlate  of  the  existing  income  distribution 
and  forms  a  good  indicator  of  the  levels  of  living  in 
these  low  income  brackets.   Those  workers  employed  for 
more  than  a  year  in  companies  counting  a  labor  force  of 
101  or  more  can  claim  housing  form  their  employers  by 
law  (Trueba  Urbina  and  Trueba  Barrera,  1970:   articulo 
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136).   In  Monterrey,  big  industry,  as  part  of  the  labor 
policy,  traditionally  has  supplied  housing  to  various 
categories  of  workers  in  the  c o 1 o n i a s  surrounding  the 
factories.   Most  of  the  Monterrey  workers,  however,  are 
employed  by  smaller  enterprises.   Some  of  these  may  count 
more  than  a  hundred  workers,  but  the  law  may  be  diffi- 
cult to  enforce.   In  the  case  of  others  no  claim  for  hous- 
ing can  be  made  at  all. 

In  a  study  of  the  problem,  Puente  Leyva  (1967: 
55)  concludes  that  almost  half  of  the  population  in  the 
area  of  Monterrey  has  to  live  in  houses  that  are  totally 
inadequate  as  far  as  construction,  services  and  health 
conditions  are  concerned.   The  possibility  to  obtain 
financing  for  new  housing  is  at  the  same  time  extremely 
limited  for  those  lower  strata  that  would  need  it  most. 
A  1970  COFIDE  report  indicates  that,  as  far  as  construc- 
tion is  concerned,  some  improvements  had  been  made  in  the 
1960's.    It  informs  that  60.4  percent  of  the  houses  had 
brick  walls  (26.6  percent  in  1960),  11.5  percent  were  made 
of  adobe  (56.3  percent  in  1960),  20.9  percent  were  made 
of  wood  (6.2  percent  in  1960)  and  7.2  percent  were  made 
of  mud  and  cardboard  (10.9  percent  in  1960). 

The  inadequate  living  conditions  are  \/ery   much 
concentrated  in  the  proletarian  col onias .   De  Leon  (1968: 


45.   COFIDE  report  cited  in  El  Porvenir,  April  5,  1971 
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152  ff)  reports  on  the  housing  situation  in  eight  col oni  as 

that  have  existed  already  for  quite  some  time  and  tradi- 

46 
tionally  have  a  working  class  population.    Among  a  total 

of  28,400  houses,  5.8  percent  were  improvised  houses  of 
various  types  of  material,  70.1  percent  were  shacks  and 
dilapidated  slum  dwellings  lacking  all  elementary  ser- 
vices, 18.1  percent  were  workman's  houses,  often  old  but 
fit  for  habitation.   Only  5  percent  represented  dwellings 
in  good  conditions,  often  recently  constructed.   In  these 
c  o 1 o  n  i  a  s  ,  the  services  like  water,  drainage,  electricity 
and  gas  are  generally  lacking  and  most  of  the  streets  go 
without  pavement. 

In  astudy  realized  in  1966  among  those  having  an 
income  below  the  legal  minimum  (27  percent  of  the  economi- 
cally active  population),  it  appeared  that  56.3  percent 
of  this  population  rented  their  houses.  Among  the  others 
36.5  percent  owned  the  house,  1.8  percent  was  still  pay- 
ing the  installments,  2.7  percent  had  a  house  given  to 
them  by  their  employers,  2.7  percent  inhabited  a  house 
under  other  conditions.   Most  of  these  houses  were  slum 
dwellings  of  inferior  construction  on  rented  sites.   Around 
85  percent  had  roofs  made  of  wood  or  corrugated  iron,  54 
percent  had  an  entirely  wood  construction.   Only  59.5 


46.   The  col  on  fas  are:   Independi ente,  Hidalgo,  Estrella, 
Nino  Artillero,  Garza  Nieto,  JuaVez,  Pedro  Lozano, 
Progreso . 
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percent  possessed   running  water  either  in  the  house 
itself  or  from  a  public  tap.   The  area  average  is  80  per- 
cent. 

Again,  these  conditions  affect  a  considerable 
part  of  the  working  class.   However,  they  most  seriously 
influence  the  living  conditions  of  the  subprol etarian  seg- 
ments of  the  population. 

3.2.4.   The  subprol etariat 

The  masses  forming  the  subprol etariat  comprise  al- 
most a  quarter  of  the  total  population  of  the  area  and 
their  living  quarters  constitute  a  cinturon  de  miseria  sur> 
rounding  the  city.   Almost  a  third  of  this  population  re- 
ceives an  income  far  below  the  legally  established  mini- 
mum.  The  others  barely  make  this  minimum  or  recieve  an 
income  slightly  below  this  level  (Puente  Leyva,  1969:   21) 
They  generally  earn  their  living  through  a  variety  of 
odd  jobs  that  are  located  mostly  in  the  services  sector, 
represent  often  no  more  than  a  form  of  disguised  unem- 
ployment and  in  themselves  do  not  offer  any  possibility 
of  improvement  (Balan,  1967:   183).   In  fact  they  form 
part  of  a  labor  reservoir  that  is  filled  in  great  major- 
ity by  rural  migrants.   The  mere  presence  of  this  reser- 
voir exerts  a  depressing  influence  on  the  wage  level  of 


47.   Boletin  Bimestral  C . I . E. ,  no.  22,  August  1966. 
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the  unskilled  and  semiskilled  workers  in  particular  and 
it  has  a  debilitating  effect  on  the  pressure  group  func- 
tions of  organized  labor.   Their  levels  of  living  are  low, 
even  by  Monterrey  standards. 

The  lower  third  of  this  subprol etarian  popula- 
tion had  an  average  family  income  that  in  1965  did  not  ex- 
ceed 600  pesos  a  month,  or  75  percent  of  the  legal  mini- 
mum wages  at  the  time.   Tijerina  Garza  (1965:   71-73)  men- 
tions a  few  additional  indicators  of  their  levels  of  liv- 
ing.  In  the  area  of  nutrition  large  deficiencies  did  ex- 
ist:  10  percent  of  this  group  had  only  two  meals  a  day, 
43  percent  suffered  severe  nutritive  deficiencies,  40 
percent  of  the  children  in  school  age  went  to  class  with- 
out breakfast.   With  regard  to  health:   73  percent  suf- 
fered from  some  kind  of  illness  and  lacked  good  health, 
15  percent  had  lung  disease  (mostly  tuberculosis),  8  per- 
cent suffered  from  anemia.   Tijerina  Garza  further  reports 
that  a  third  of  the  houses,  in  which  the  individuals  be- 
longing to  this  subprol etarian  segment  live,  are  in  the 
worst  possible  conditions.   These  houses  count  an  average 
of  two  rooms  occupied  by  3.5  persons  per  room. 

The  upper  two-thirds  of  the  subprol etarian  popu- 
lation comprises  families  recieving  an  income  that  either 
equals  or  approximates  the  legal  minimum.   Although  they 
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still  consume  less  than  2,000  calories  per  person  daily,48 
their's  is  not  a  situation  of  acute  hunger  and  misery. 

The  paradox  of  the  situation  of  these  poor  strata 
is  again  that  only  a  minority,  26  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  families,  can  potentially  profit  from  the  income 
redistributing  mechanisms  through  affiliation  with  the 
social  security  organization,  I.M.S.S.,  which  proportions 
medicare  and  administers  other  welfare  regulations. 

3.3.   Entrepreneurs  and  Political  Action 

The  activities  of  the  Monterrey  industrial  bour- 
geoisie in  the  political  arena  have  been  organized  against 
the  background  of  a  continuous  tension  between  the  strivings 
of  the  industrialists  towards  regional  autonomy  and  the  cen- 
tral government  asserting  its  supreme  authority.   De  Rossi 
(1971:   52)  explains  this  tendency  towards  autonomy  and  the 
distrust  toward  Mexico  City  out  of  the  historical  special- 
ness  of  the  economic  and  social  structure  of  the  state  of 
Nuevo  Leon  and  the  corresponding  "special"  characteristics 
of  its  inhabitants.   A  vital  factor  here  is  the  lack  of  a 
1  a  t  i  f  u  n  d  i  a  tradition  and  the  absence  of  a  big  landowning 
class.   In  addition  we  would  like  to  mention  the  heritage 
of  the  19th  centurey  c a u d i 1 1 o  era  that  left  disintegrating 


48.   The  recommended  daily  intake  of  calories  is  2500.   Cf 
Puente  Leyva,  1969:   106. 
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tendencies  seeking  to  crystallize  around  some  feelings  of 
regional  unity  all  over  Mexico.   These  tendencies,  vig- 
orously fought  by  Porfirio  Diaz,  nevertheless  persisted 
and  in  Nuevo  Le6n  they  found  a  strong  economic  base  for 
their  expression.   All  through  this  century  the  central 
government  has  opposed  the  efforts  of  the  industrialists 
to  monopolize  besides  economic  power  and  social  prestige, 
also  political  power  within  the  state  of  Nuevo  Leon.   This 
political  power  was  tied  up  with  formal  political  positions 
as  governor,  officials  of  state  government,  members  of  the 
judiciary,  members  of  the  labor  arbitration  boards,  of- 
ficials of  the  Monterrey  municipal  government.   An  ab- 
sence of  direct  representation  in  the  leading  offices  on 

the  state  and  municipal  level,  however,  does  not  automati- 

49 
cally  suggest  an  absence  of  political  influence.   The  in- 
dustrial sector,  as  we  will  see,  has  additional  pressure 
mechanisms  at  its  disposal  to  influence  public  policies. 
The  conscious  drive  toward  regional  independence 
emerged  for  the  first  time  rather  strongly  during  the  be- 
ginning phase  of  the  Diaz  regime  itself.   At  that  time, 
the  Monterrey  entrepreneurs  operated  close  to  the  region- 
al center  of  political  decision  making.   Their  relationship 
with  state  governor,  Bernardo  Reyes,  was  one  of  mutual 


49.   Cf.  "Los  Niveles  del  Poder"  in:   Qigame,  May  23,  1970 
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support.   The  latter  assumed  the  role  of  benefactor  of  the 
incipient  industry  and  designed  the  legal  administrative 
framework  that  permitted  an  unhindered  industrial  expan- 
sion.  The  industrialists,  on  their  turn,  helped  to  sup- 
port Reyes'  political  ambitions  on  the  regional  and  nation 
al  level  by  fortifying  the  economic  base  for  the  power  of 
the  state.  This  close  "marriage  de  covenance"  was  broken 
up  through  the  removal  of  Reyes  by  Diaz  in  1909.   At  that 
time  his  power  had  become  a  real  threat  to  the  central 
authorities  (Saldana,  1965:   20  ff). 

The  interdependence  of  economic  and  political  pow- 
er has  never  again  been  so  complete  as  in  the  Reyes  period 
Since  then,  the  central  government  has  stepped  in  repeated- 
ly to  prevent  the  emergence  of  a  competing  power  center 
that  would  dispute  the  government  initiative  in  policies 
affecting  the  industrial  sector.   This  struggle  for  politi- 
cal power  took  place  on  the  level  of  regional  (Monterrey 
and  Nuevo  Ledn)  and  national  politics.   The  developments 
on  both  levels  were  of  course  often  intimately  related. 
Political  movements  or  parties  and  interest  organizations 
were  used  as  vehicles  for  political  action.   The  entre- 
preneurs' personal  role  in  organized  politics  has  always 
been  minimal.   Their  participation  in  the  political  pro- 
cess has  been  channelled  through  professional  organiza- 
tions and  other  settings  with  a  pressure  group  character. 
This  phenomenon  does  of  course  not  exclude  intervention 
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of  a  more  covert  nature  through  patronage  networks  and 
similar  personal  relationships. 

The  activities  in  the  political  sphere  have  been 
structured  somewhat  differently  between  the  Fundidora  and 
the  Cuauthemoc  conglomerates.   Those  interests  connected 
with  the  Fundidora  group  traditionally  have  enjoyed  a 
greater  access  to  the  level  of  national  politics  and  their 
activities  form  part  of  the  effort  to  influence  decision 
making  processes  on  that  level.   The  interests  tied  up 
with  the  Cuauthemoc  concern  have  lacked  this  facility  and 
primarily  have  been  regionally  oriented.   They  had  a  weak 
relationship  with  the  Mexican  state  apparatus  and  at  times 
operated  in  clear  opposition  to  official  politics. 

The  differences  in  orientations  emerged  already 

50 
during  revolutionary  times.  The  Madero  family   had  fi- 
nancial interest  in  Fundidora.   The  company  consequently 
leaned  towards  the  constitutionalist  side.   The  entrepre- 
neurs of  the  Cuauthemoc  group,  however,  supported  Huerta, 
the  leader  of  the  counter  revolutionary  movement  that  ul- 
timately resulted  in  the  imprisonment  and  assassination 

of  Francisco  I.  Madero.   In  1914,  Monterrey  was  occupied 

51 

definitively  by  the  constitutionalist  armies.    The  mines, 


50.  Francisco  I.  Madero  was  the  leader  of  the  revolt  a- 
gainst  Porfirio  Diaz  in  1910. 

51.  These  armies  were  led  by  general  Pablo  Gonzalez,  who 
appointed  General  Antonio  Villareal  as  temporary 
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that  had  been  closed  as  a  result  of  war  action,  were  re- 
opened in  order  to  reestablish  Fundidora's  prewar  produc- 
tion levels.   The  Cuauthemoc  brewery,  however,  was  seized 
by  the  revolutionaries  para  beneffcio  de  la  Revolucion,  as 
a  reprisal  for  the  political  stand  its  owners  had  taken. 
These  left  the  city  for  the  U.S.A.,  where  they  waited  a 
few  years  until  the  brewery  was  returned  to  them  in  1916. 
Despite  their  accommodation  with  the  changed  postrevolu- 
tionary  situation,  their  sense  of  alienation  from  the  "new 
politics"  has  never  been  superseded  since  that  period. 
Repeatedly  the  central  government  and  the  entrepreneurs 
have  clashed  on  the  issue  of  regional  political  control, 
the  initiative  each  time  residing  with  the  interest  re- 
lated to  the  Cuauthemoc  group. 

The  tension  between  the  two  parties  reached  a  high 
during  the  government  of  President  Cardenas  (1934-1940). 
The  Cuauthemoc  interests  opposed  his  election  to  the  pres- 
idency which  led  to  Ca>denas'  refusal  to  visit  the  city 
during  his  political  campaign.   They  maintained  the  opposi- 
tion to  his  reformist  and  prolabor  policies  at  full  force 
for  the  entire  period  of  his  administration  and  initially 
they  even  supported  covertly  the  Accion  Civica  Nacional i sta , 


governor  of  the  state  of  Nuevo  Leon.   Villareal  had 
been  a  collaborator  of  Ricardo  Flores  Magon,  anarcho 
syndicalist  and  precursor  of  the  Mexican  Revolution. 
Cf.  De  Leon,  1968:   166. 
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a  movement  of  fascist  leanings,  later  disbanded  by  order 
of  President  Ca>denas  (Ashby,  1967:   91;  De  Leon,  1968: 
79).   In  this  period  they  lacked  complete  political  con- 
trol over  the  state  government. 

In  1936,  the  conflict  between  Cardenas  and  the 
Monterrey  entrepreneurial  sector  broke  out  into  the  open. 
This  development  was  motivated  by  a  labor  management  dis- 
pute that  had  originated  in  the  Vidriera  glass  factory, 
belonging  to  the  Cuauthemoc  group.   Ca>denas  decided  to 
intervene  personally  and  travelled  to  Monterrey.   After 
a  visit  of  several  days,  during  which  he  met  with  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  and  management,  Cardenas  presented  a 
plan  for  the  settl ement  of  the  strike.   At  the  same  time 
he  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  defined  openly 
and  systematically  his  position  and  strategy  with  regard 
to  the  development  of  the  industrial  sector,  the  position 
of  labor  and  the  evolution  of  labor  management  relations 
(Ashby,  1967:   34).   To  the  entrepreneurs  he  issued  a 
stern  warning  to  the  effect  that  any  attempt  to  shut  down 
the  factories  or  to  alter  the  production  process  in  any 
other  way  in  order  to  frustrate  the  emancipation  of  the 
workers,  would  be  met  by  government  intervention  (Ashby, 
1967:   37).   In  the  area  of  labor  politics,  Cardenas' 
statement  of  position  led  to  the  creation  of  the  special  re- 
lationship between  government  and  organized  labor  as  em- 
bodied in  the  C.T.M.   The  Monterrey  industrial  interests, 
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however,  were  in  no  mood  to  cooperate  with  official  or- 
ganized labor.   All  through  1938  they  joined  efforts  in  a 
campaign  intended  to  stop  union  organizing  and  to  de- 
stroy the  C.T.M.  as  a  viable  union  movement  in  the  state. 
The  Accion  Civica  Nacionalista  reappeared  and  attacked 
striking  workers.   This  situation  led  to  another  interven- 
tion by  Ca>denas.   An  attempt  was  made  at  a  general  strike 
which  had  some  success  in  vital  sectors  of  the  Monterrey 
economy  (public  services)  and  eventually  brought  the  work- 
ers some  concessions  (Ashby,  1967:   92). 

From  the  early  1940's  on,  the  Monterrey  entrepre- 
neurial sector  has  attempted  repeatedly  to  influence  the 
issue  of  regional  autonomy  through  the  organization  of 
political  power  on  the  municipal,  state  and  national  lev- 
el.  To  this  purpose  the  Cuauthemoc  group  supported  the  con> 
servative  opposition  party,  P.A.N.  ,  that  had  been  founded 
in  1939. 52  The  Fundidora  group  gave  support  to  the  Partido 
Liberal  ,  while  seeing  to  it,  however,  that  the  good  work- 
ing relationship  with  the  central  government  was  not  dis- 
turbed (De  Leon,  1968:   80).   The  political  struggle  was 
most  manifest  on  the  state  level,  where  initially  the  at- 
tempts to  gain  power  did  not  meet  a  great  deal  of  success. 


52.   During  the  presidential  elections  of  1940,  P.A.N. 

backed  Almazan,  the  military  zone  commander  of  Nuevo 
Leon,  against  the  official  candidate  and  later  presi 
dent  Avila  Camacho. 
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During  the  administration  of  Governor  Arturo  B.  De  la  Garza 
(1943-1949)  who  represented  the  rural  middle  sector  and 
organized  urban  and  rural  labor,  especially  the  Cuauthemoc 
group  engaged  in  sharp  opposition.   The  issue  of  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Monterrey  water  and  drainage  works  by 
the  public  sector  in  1944,  was  used  to  launch  a  frontal 
attack  on  the  De  la  Garza  administration.   Relations  be- 
came even  more  strained  after  the  central  government  in- 
tervened temporarily  in  one  of  the  Cuauthemoc  enterprises, 
Cristalerfa  S.A. 

The  succession  of  De  la  Garza  marked  a  victory  of 
the  entrepreneurial  sector.   They  launched  a  vicious  at- 
tack on  the  successor  to  be,  reformist  Livas  Villareal, 
and  pressured  President  Miguel  Aleman  to  impose  a  gover- 
nor who  would  be  more  favorable  to  the  entrepreneurs ' s  in- 
terests.53 With  Morones  Prieto  (1949-1952),  the  Fundidora 
group  thus  acquired  a  strong  influence  in  the  government 
of  the  state,  an  influence  that  was  shortly  interrupted 
by  the  interim  reformist  government  of  Jose*  Vivanco  (1952- 
1955),  but  further  continued  with  Rangel  Frias  (1955-1961), 
at  present  still  a  member  of  the  administrative  board  of 
Fundidora  (De  Leon,  1968:   82  ff;  Mauro,  1964:   79  ff). 


53.   Livas  Villareal  was  to  return  as  governor  in  1961  dur- 
inq  the  presidency  of  Lopez  Mateos;  for  this  inter- 
esti ng  i ssue  ,  see : 
May  23,  1970. 


Los  Niveles  del  Poder,"   in  Oigame, 
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This  latter  group  had  left  the  Partido  Liberal  episode  be- 
hind and  had  accommodated  itself  to  the  official  party, 
P.R.I.   Thus,  their  political  pressures  could  be  channeled 
more  effectively.   Consequently  they  gained  access  to  poli- 
tical power  positons  safeguarding  at  the  same  their  feder- 
al contracts.   The  Cuauthemoc  group,  however,  continued  to 
support  the  opposition  party,  P.A.N. ,  which  has  blocked 
their  efforts  to  exercise  control  over  the  formal  politi- 
cal positions  on  the  state  level. 

Under  the  government  of  President  Lopez  Mateos 
(1958-1964),  Livas  Villareal  was  nominated  to  succeed  Frias 
as  state  governor,  again  very   much  against  the  will  of  the 
industrial  bourgeoisie  among  which  in  particular  the  Cuau- 
themoc interests  took  an  uncompromising  attitude.   The 
introduction  of  standard  primary  school  textbooks  in  the 
entire  republic  by  the  federal  authorities  was  taken  up 
by  the  industrialists  as  an  issue  exemplifying  the  "in- 
tolerable interference"  by  the  central  government  with  the 
powers  of  the  state.   Their  resistance  created  a  crisis  in 
the  country  (De  Rossi,  1971:   52).   Again  a  political  move- 
ment, La  Cruzada  Regional  Anti -Comuni sta   was  tacitly 
supported  as  part  of  the  political  action  against  the  cen- 
tral government's  decision,  mainly  because  they  lacked 
the  possibility  to  express  political  power  within  the  of- 
ficial political  structure  itself. 

In  1967  Eduardo  Elizondo  was  elected  governor  of 
Neuvo  Leon.   He  belonged  to  the  industrial  financial 
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bourgeoisie  and  had  changed  his  affiliation  from  P.A.N. 
to  P.R.I,  in  order  to  make  the  election  possible.    His 
arrival  to  power  gave  the  local  bourgeoisie  direct  access 
to  the  highest  state  office  and  to  a  series  of  lower  of- 
fices over  which  he  had  appointive  power.   The  general 
weakness  of  the  public  sector  in  the  state  economy  accounted 
for  the  absence  of  some  counterweight  against  the  unlim- 
ited exercise  of  political  power  by  the  rich  and  powerful 
families  controlling  the  industries  of  Monterrey.   The 
tendency  towards  regional  autonomy  reappeared,  again  fol- 
lowed by  a  reaction  of  the  central  government.   In  the 
beginning  of  1971,  the  Monterrey  industrialists  communi- 

cated  to  President  Echeverria  their  misgivings  about  his 

55 
new  economic  policies.    Several  months  later  the  govern- 
ment reacted,  reaffirming  its  authority  and  forcing  the 
governor's  resignation  over  an  issue  of  local  university 

policies.   He  was  replaced  by  the  reliable  P.R.I,  sena- 

56 
tor,  Luis  Farias.    Here,  the  central  government  interfered 


54 


55 


56 


Elizondo  was  a  son  of  a  Monterrey  banker  and  a  son- 
in-law  of  Nuevo  Leon's  "eminence  grise"  in  P.R.I, 
politics  Manuel  L.  Barragan,  member  of  the  adminis- 
trative board  of  Fundidora,  coowner  of  the  Coca-Cola 
factory  and  big  landowner  in  the  state.   Elizondo 
was  a  protegee  of  Diaz  Ordaz  which  was  the  origin  of 
his  later  difficulties  with  President  Echeverria.   Cf. 
Alisky,  1971:   15  and  De  Leon,  1968:   84  ff. 

See:  Latin  America,  a  weekly  political  and  econom.c 
report,  vol.  V,  no.  7,  February  12,  1971  and  no.  19, 
May  7,  1971 . 


Ibid 


no.  24,  June  11 ,  1971 


* 
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again  to  prevent  the  emergence  of  a  semi i ndependent  power 
block  in  the  North. 

Despite  some  internal  cleavages  that  have  ap- 
peared at  times,  the  industrial  community  always  has  rep- 
resented a  close  knit  unit  well  aware  of  its  interests 
and  ready  to  defend  these  with  all  means  possible.   The 
Centro  Patronal  of  Nuevo  Leon,  the  "employers  union,"  has 
a  greater  membership  than  any  of  the  other  Centros  in  the 
country,  including  Mexico  City  (De  Rossi,  1971:   54).   The 
state  of  Nuevo  Leon  also  appears  to  be  the  only  one  capable 
of  organizing  a  Camara  de  Industria  de  Transf ormacidn  that 
is  truly  of  a  regional  type.   Together  with  the  regional 
offices  of  the  Camara  Nacional  de  Comercio,  the  Centro  Ban- 
cario  and  next  to  representatives  of  state  and  municipal 
government,  they  account  for  a  strong  participation  in 

COFIDE,  the  committee  for  industrialization  and  economic 

57 
development  of  the  state  of  Nuevo  Leon.    Through  COFIDE, 

the  Monterrey  entrepreneurs  have  a  controlling  influence 

over  a  number  of  aspects  that  concern  the  future  economic 

development  of  the  state. 


57.   COFIDE  has  been  assigned  the  tasks  of  promoting  new 

industrial  investments  and  further  to  create  the  infra- 
structural  conditions,  such  as  terrains,  water,  ener- 
gy, etc.,  that  make  the  establishment  of  these  indus- 
tries possible,  with  a  particular  emphasis  for  those 
regions  in  the  state  outside  Monterrey,  conform  the 
new  decentralization  policy.   It  counsels  potential 
investors  on  problems  relating  to  taxes,  credits,  la- 
bor affairs,  etc.   See:   Boletfn  COFIDE,  4,  no.  19, 
January  15,  1970. 
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The  Centro  Patronal  as  a  "union  organization"  is 
known  for  its  somewhat  more  traditional  and  conservative 
attitude,   containing  remnants  of  a  strong  antiunion  or- 
ientation that  has  been  directed  in  particular  towards  the 
official  unions,  the  sindicatos  rojos.   The  Camara  de  la 
Industria  de  Tranf ormacion ,  which  provides  an  organization 
in  which  all  the  entrepreneurs  involved  in  the  manufactur- 
ing industry  participate,  is  less  motivated  by  instinctive 
antiunionism  and  has  taken  a  more  "modern"  approach. 

It  has  been  noted  earl ier  that  overt  participation 
by  the  entrepreneurs  in  organized  politics  has  been  rather 
minimal.   Intermediaries  such  as  persons,  parties  or  move- 
ments have  been  used  while  the  entrepreneurs  themselves  have 
remained  in  the  background.   Political  participation  is 
high  however,  through  the  Centro  Patronal  and  the  sector- 
ial organizations.   The  latter,  together  with  the  other 
Cclmaras  in  the  country  have  a  definite  impact  on  the  elabor- 
ation of  new  laws  affecting  industry.   They  further  take 
part  in  discussions  of  wider  problems  influencing  economic 
development  such  as  communications,  education,  etc.   (De 
Rossi,  1971:   187)  and  play  a  leading  role  in  matters  af- 
fecting national  policies  with  regard  to  industrial  de- 
velopment and  international  trade.   Through  these  organi- 
zations and  also  through  private  channels  of  influence  the 
entrepreneurs  of  course  practice  at  the  same  time  the  "per- 
sonal" approach  in  the  promotion  of  their  interests.  This 
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approach  is  particularly  facilitated  by  their  place  at  the 
social  and  economic  top,  which  makes  communication  with  lead 
ing  government  officials  easier,  based  on  felt  equality. 
The  entrepreneurs  of  the  larger  enterprises  pay  a  visit 
to  Mexico  City  at  least  once  a  week  and  they  often  keep 
an  office  in  order  to  facilitate  the  contact  with  the  gov- 
ernment departments.   The  Fundidora  group  even  has  its 
general  headquarters  and  its  general  manager  situated  in 
Mexico  City,  600  miles  away  from  the  factories  in  Monter- 
rey. 

3.4.   Labor,  Two  Forms  of  Dependence 


The  political  expression  of  class  membership  in 
the  case  of  the  Monterrey  proletariat  reflects  two  forms  of 
dependence:   (a)  with  regard  to  the  official  political  ap- 
paratus, and  (b)  with  regard  to  the  patron,  the  employer. 
The  dependence  with  respect  to  the  official  political  struc 
ture  resembles  on  the  local  level  the  situation  that  we 
have  described  for  the  national  level  and  for  the  parti- 
culars we  refer  to  Chapter  III, section  4.3.3.   The  second 
mentioned  form  of  dependence  e . g .,  vi s-a-vi s  the  patron  , 
requires  a  more  extensive  exposition  here.   Before  we 
proceed  to  this  issue,  some  data  of  the  organization  of 
the  labor  movement,  its  ideology  and  some  elements  from 
Monterrey  labor  history,  will  be  presented. 
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3.4.1.   The  labor  sector:   organization  and  perspectives 

Basically  organized  labor  can  be  divided  into  two 
blocks.   The  division  lines  coincide  with  the  two  forms 
of  dependence  mentioned  above.   On  the  one  side  operate 
the  federations  of  C.T.M.,  C.R.O.C.,  C.G.T.  and  a  series 
of  other  unions  (railroad  workers,  mining  and  metallurgy 
workers,  telephone  workers,  etc.)  or  so-called  sindicatos 
rojos,  oriented  towards  the  official  political  structure. 
On  the  other  side  we  find  the  federations  of  F.N.S.I., 
Federacion  Nacional  de  Sindicatos  Independi entes ,  and 
F.S.A.,  Federacion  de  Sindicatos  Autonomos,  or  the  so- 
called  sindicatos  blancos,  oriented  towards  to  the  patron. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  an  exact  idea  of  their  numer- 
ical  importance.   The  federations  themselves  have  the  ten- 
dency to  inflate  the  numbers  of  affiliated  workers.   Ac- 

CO 

cording  to  their  own  statements  they  had  in  1971: 


F.N. S.I 

F.S.A. 

C.R.O.C 

C.T.M. 

C.G.T. 

other 


65,000 
22,000 
25,000 
25,000 
5,000 
10,000 


total       152,000 
The  Centro  Patronal ,  which  tends  to  deflate  union  member- 
ship, estimated,  for  the  same  period,  the  total  number  of 


58.   These  data  represent  the  state  membership  of  the  re- 
spective federations;  source:   interviews. 
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unionized  workers  in  the  Monterrey  area  at  around  100,000. 
F.N. S.I.  and  F.S.A.  would  represent  45,000  and  15,000  work- 
ers respectively.   C.T.M.  and  C.R.O.C.  each  15,000  and  the 
rest  around  10,000  workers.   The  real  magnitude  of  union 

membership  should  be  located  between  these  maximum  and 

.  .  59 

minimum  statements. 

On  the  basis  of  De  Leon's  estimate  of  the  prole- 
tariat as  representing  37  percent  of  the  economically  ac- 
tive population  (De  Leon,  1968:   279),  and  utilizing  the 
1970  census,  the  proletariat  should  comprise  a  number  of 
181,981  persons.   This  represents  around  70  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  commerce,  the  ex- 
tractive and  manufacturing  industry,  transport  and  the 
construction  industry,  that  is  to  say  those  sectors  where 
the  various  segments  of  the  proletariat  are  employed.   Tak- 
ing into  consideration  that  the  union  membership  contains 
a  certain  percentage  of  employees,  teachers,  etc.  and  oth- 
er categories  of  "middle  class"  professions  and  estimating 
the  total  union  membership  between  120,000  and  130,000  work- 
ers, it  follows  that  about  one-third  of  the  Nuevo  Leon  work- 
ing class  is  not  organized  in  any  union.   The  unorganized 
represent  workers  in  small  industries  who  are  not  organized 
because  of  personal  ties  with  the  patron  of  a  family 


59.   The  difference  between  state  membership  and  area  mem- 
bership cannot  possibly  account  for  the  differences. 
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enterprise  and/or  repressive  action  by  a  patron  fearing 
union  interference  with  exploitative  practices  within  his 
company.   Further  most  companies  employ  a  part  of  their 
labor  force  as  eventual es ,  workers  who  formally  are  in  a 
trial  period.   As  such,  they  are  contracted  only  provision- 
ally and  for  limited  periods  of  time.   This  formula  is 
used,  however,  to  keep  them  on  monthly  contracts  for  rath- 
er long  periods  (up  till  half  a  year)  during  which  they 
are  not  allowed  to  unionize  and  the  company  can  limit  its 
social  security  obligations.   Finally,  the  gap  in  union 
affiliation  is  further  explained  by  the  high  percentage  of 
unorganized  workers  in  the  construction  sector. 

The  labor  movement,  it  can  be  concluded,  is  rather 
divided  organizationally.   The  sindicatos  blancos  and  the 
sindicatos  rojos  obviously  show  differences  in  political 
perspective  and,  consequently,  in  strategy  and  tactics. 
These  differences,  however,  have  also  conditioned  the  struc 
ture  and  functioning  of  the  respective  union  organizations. 
The  sindicatos  rojos,  moreover,  are  deeply  divided  inter- 
nally as  a  result  of  the  power  politics  of  the  union  lead- 
ership. 

The  F.N. S.I.  and  the  F.S.A.  were  founded  in  the 
wake  of  President  Cardenas'  intervention  in  the  labor 


60.   The  segment  of  the  construction  workers  as  a  whole 
counts  almost  18,000  workers  (17  percent  of  108,000) 
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management  conflicts  of  1936.   Their  organization  was  in- 
spired by  the  Monterrey  entrepreneurial  sector,  among  them 
in  particular  the  Cuauthemoc  group.   The  objective  was  to 
block  the  advances  of  the  recently  founded  C.T.M.,  an  in- 
strument of  government  policies  for  which  they  did  not 
conceal  their  fervent  dislike.   The  F.N. S.I.  initially  af- 
filiated with  the  opposition  party  P.A.N.   It  abandoned 
this  party  in  1954  after  having  confronted  the  difficul- 
ties of  solving  the  multitude  of  problems  tied  up  with  the 
daily  representation  of  the  interests  of  the  membership, 
without  the  advantage  of  government  patronage  (Scott, 
1959:   183).   Since  then,  they  have  affiliated  with  the 
P.R.I,  labor  sector,  however,  as  part  of  the  anti-B.U.O. 
block.   The  F.S.A.  unions  have  remained  "autonomous," 
that  is,  they  have  not  joined  the  "official"  party  in  one 
way  or  another.   They  reject  any  political  involvement  and 
profess  strict  "neutrality."   The  influence  of  the  patron 
in  union  affairs  is  most  manifest.   F.S.A.  unites  a  small 
number  of  unions  in  a  few  big  industries  (glass,  chemicals, 
iron  and  steel,  machinery)  belonging  to  the  Cuauthemoc 
conglomerate,  in  the  el ectrotechnical  industry  and  in  the 
transport  sector.   The  federation  structure  is  very  weak. 
The  absence  of  the  1 i  d  e  r ,  the  traditional  Mexican 
union  boss,  marks  a  clear  difference  between  the  si  ndicatos 
rojos  and  the  F.N. S.I.  and  F.S.A.   The  heads  of  both  feder- 
ations are  called  "general  coordinators"  and  their  task 
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indeed  appears  to  be  primarily  one  of  coordination  and  ad- 
ministration.  Their  leadership  bears  little  resemblance  to 
the  lideres  charros  of  the  sindicatos  rojos.   The  function- 
ing of  the  F.N. S.I.  and  F.S.A.  unions  further  reflects  the 
specific  definition  of  the  tasks  of  these  organizations  that 
confine  the  defense  of  worker  interests  strictly  to  the 
legal  framework  provided  by  the  new  federal  labor  code. 
Anything  exceeding  the  limits  of  this  narrow  legalistic 
administrative  approach  has  been  excluded.   The  infiltra- 
tion of  official  politics  in  the  unions  and  the  correspond- 
ing coexistence  of  trade  unionist  and  political  issues  is 
virtually  absent.   In  addition,  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
an  instrument  of  government  policy  has  reduced  the  politi- 
cal infighting  characterizing  the  sindicatos  rojos.   There 
is  less  overt  manipulation  of  the  rank  and  file  by  the  lead- 
ership of  the  affiliated  unions.   The  instances  of  abuse 

and  corruption  by  those  positions  of  power  are  less  fre- 

.  62 
quent. 

The  C.T.M.  has  the  longest  history  of  the  official 
labor  movement  in  Nuevo  Leon.   It  started  to  organize  work- 
ers in  1936.   The  C.R.O.C.  followed  in  1952.   Together  they 


61.  In  individual  cases,  the  limits  imposed  by  the  patron 
may  carry  a  much  heavier  weight  in  defining  union  ac- 
tion, cf.  Oigame,  August  8,  1970  and  August  15,  1970. 

62.  The  general  coordinator  of  the  F.N. S.I.  proposed  (in- 
terview May  1971)  to  change  the  name  sindicatos  blancos 
to  sindicatos  1 i m p i o s  ("clean"  unions) . 
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organized  most  of  the  sindicatos  rojos  in  the  state.   The 
C.G.T.  has  remained  small.   The  federations  show  intra- 
and  interorganizational  divisions  due  to  the  workings  of 
personal i  smo ,  together  with  the  tendency  of  the  leader- 
ship to  accumulate  power,  to  combine  positions  within  the 
union  organization  and  the  official  political  structure 
and  to  use  the  former  as  a  political  base  for  gaining  per- 
sonal political  power  in  official  politics.   The  rivalries 
between  these  lideres  charros  frustrate  the  development  of 
any  collective  solidarity  and  mutual  support  in  the  case 
of  a  labor  conflict  affecting  workers  affiliated  with  eith- 
er one  of  the  three  federations.   A  few  examples  will  make 
these  points  clear. 

In  recent  years  the  interorganizational  rivalries 
emerged  with  regular  frequency  while  the  rojo  federation 
leaders  fulfilled  their  political  duties  as  diputados  in 
the  state  congress  of  Neuvo  Leon,  of  which  the  C.R.O.C. 
leader  was  president.    These  leaders  had  a  considerable 
reputation  as  traditional  union  bosses.   Their  activities 
within  the  unions  were  subject  of  quite  a  few  stories  cir- 
culating among  the  rank  and  file.   These  concerned  the  man- 
agement of  the  unions,  about  which  the  traditional  claims 
of  abuse  of  power  were  made,  but  also  mentioned  other  issues 


63.   Cf.  Oigame,  May  30,  1970 
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A  frequently  heard  allegation  was,  that  the  leaders  made 
a  deal  with  the  employers,  settling  labor  conflicts  while 
receiving  a  percentage  of  the  final  settlement  in  exchange. 
The  charges  of  corruption,  mismanagement  and  nepotism  in 
the  supply  of  jobs  led  in  1971  to  a  temporary  split  in  the 
C.T.M.  when  92  affiliated  unions,  representing  around 
10,000  workers,  refused  to  accept  the  lider  any  longer 
He  was  shown  to  own  a  ranch  in  the  Southern  part  of  the 
state  where  he  forced  workers  who  were  dependent  on  him 
for  the  solution  of  their  employment  problems   to  work 


64 


without  pay 


65 


These  abuses  eventually  led  to  his  assas 


sination  by  disgruntled  workers 


66 


The  lider  of  the  C.R.O.C 


was  a  leading  state  politician  and  one  of  the  prominent 
landowners  of  Guadalupe,  a  Monterrey  suburb  which  has  ex- 
perienced a  strong  expansion  of  popular  settlements.    His 
son  was  the  executive  director  of  COFIDE,  the  state  indus- 
trialization and  economic  development  board  in  which  the 
employers'  interest  are  so  strongly  represented:   a  beauti- 
ful example  of  cooptation! 

As  in  other  areas  of  Latin  America,  the  tremendous 
growth  of  the  subprol etariat  in  the  Monterrey  area  has 


64.  El  Porvenir,  February  13,  1971 

65.  Oiqame,  November  31,  1970. 

66.  El  Porvenir,  May  30,  1970. 

67.  Oiqame,  June  27,  1970. 
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alerted  local  politicians   to  their  potential  significance 
as  a  political  base.   In  1964  the  government  of  Livas 
Villereal  encouraged  the  organization  of  the  poor  settlers 
on  the  fringes  of  the  city,  the  so-called  colonos ,  with  the 
objective  to  get  control  of  the  invasions  of  unused  terrain 

CO 

in  the  city.    In  subsequent  elections,  these  organiza- 
tions proved  to  have  a  considerable  mobilization  potential. 

Col ono  unions  also  affiliated  with  the  C.T.M.  and  the  C.R.O.C 

69 
to  gain  access  to  official  patronage.    In  1970,  the  1 ider 

of  the  C.G.T.  began  to  organize  the  colonos  in  an  overall 
structure,  the  Central  de  Defensa  del  Pueblo,  with  the  ob- 
vious intention  to  create  a  political  following.    His 
activities  had  the  clear  blessings  of  the  state  governor, 
who  already  for  some  time  had  tried  to  play  the  C.G.T.  off 
against  its  bigger  competitors,  C.R.O.C.  and  C.T.M.  (De 
Le6n,  1968:   253). 

This  affiliation  with  a  specific  labor  federation, 
which  acts  as  an  intermediary  for  the  distribution  of  of- 
ficial patronage  from  above  and  the  mobilization  of  support 
for  official  politics  from  below,  often  has  less  than  vol- 
untary aspects  in  a  situation  where  blackmail  and  straight 
repression  by  the  authorities  are  common  phenomena.   A  few 


68.  Oigame,  November  31,  1970. 

69.  Cf.  El  Porvenir,  May  23,  1971. 

70.  Oigame,  October  17,  October  31  and  November  14,  1970 
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cases,  drawn  from  our  research  experience  in  Monterrey, 
will  exemplify  this  phenomenon.   In  one  case,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  colon ia  de  invasion,  located  in  an  extremely  dry 
area,  were  made  totally  dependent  on  a  few  C.R.O.C.  func- 
tionaries who  controlled  the  water  supply  and  were  able 
to  open  and  close  the  three  taps  in  the  area  at  will.   In 
another  case,  the  C.T.M.  controlled  the  children's  break- 
fast program  in  a  few  colonias  pobres.   In  numerous  situa- 
tions, the  unions  control  in  these  colonias  the  access  to 
job  vacancies  for  those  companies  where  they  are  organized., 
The  slumdwellers  could  not  ignore  with  impunity  the  more 
general  situation  of  total  dependence  from  official  ini- 
tiative.  Local  leaders  not  willing  to  abdicate  in  favor 
of  "mediators"  representing  the  official  political  struc- 
ture were  subjected  to  constant  pressure  and  harassment,  in- 
cluding the  cycle:   false  charges  — arrest  — acquittal —new 
false  charges  —  arrest  —  acquittal,  etc. 

These  above  mentioned  cases  also  underline  the  sit- 
uation of  a  fragmented  and  deeply  divided  labor  movement, 
canalizing  a  fair  amount  of  its  energy  towards  intramove- 
ment  struggle  and  the  competition  for  political  follow- 
ings.   This  phenomenon  has  been  furthered  by  the  entre- 
preneurs and  their  political  representatives  who  have  en- 
couraged inter-  and  i ntraf ederati onal  animosities  and 


71.   See  Oiqame,  November  17,  1970 
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schisms  by  subdividing  their  companies,  thus  forcing  the 
unions  to  divide  and  creating  the  possibility  to  play  one 
union  off  against  the  other.   Apart  from  these  tendencies, 
however,  the  divisions  that  already  existed  have  served 
well  their  "divide  and  rule"  strategy. 

The  differences  in  political  perspective,  stra- 
tegy and  tactics  between  the  sindicatos  blancos  and  the 
sindicatos  rojos  obviously  are  most  clearly  expressed  in 
the  orinetations  towards  labor  management  relations  which 
prevail  in  the  respective  segments  of  the  labor  movement. 
The  declaration  of  principles  of  the  C.R.O.C.  utilizes 
Marxist  jargon,  mentions  the  existence  of  a  two  class  struc- 
ture in  which  the  class  relations  are  based  on  the  exploi- 
tation of  one  class  by  the  other  and  recommends  class 

struggle  as  the  most  appropriate  means  to  achieve  the  eman- 

7  2 
cipation  of  the  proletariat.    The  perspective  of  the  C.T.M 

is  rather  similar.73  The  F.N.S.I.,  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
plicity  rejects  Marxism-Leninism  as  an  alien  doctrine  pro- 
ducing "disastrous  results"  and  affirms  the  adherence  to 
liberal  bourgeoisie  principl es ,  in  particular  "private  prop- 
erty," as  the  ultimate  determinants  of  personal  liberty 


72.  Estatuto  de  la  Federacion  Revo! uci onar i a  de  Obreros  y 
Campesinos  de  Nuevo  Leon,  Aprobados  en  el  3er  Congreso 
General  Ordinario  celebrado  el  23  de  Agosto  de  1964. 

73.  Estatutos,  C.T.M.  Comite  Nacional,  Mexico  D.F.,  Julio 
10  de  1940. 
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74 
and  dignity.    It  defines  as  its  primary  objective,  the 

development  and  maintenance  of  a  dialogue  in  an  atmosphere 
of  mutual  respect  and  understanding.   On  the  company  level, 
the  role  of  these  unions  has  been  focused  on  the  media- 
tion of  problems  related  to  the  implementation  and  execu- 
tion of  the  labor  laws.   Its  pressure  group  function  has 
long  remained  dormant.   During  the  entire  period  1948-1968 
the  F.N.S.I.,  the  greatest  labor  federation  of  Northern 
Mexico,  did  not  organize  one  strike  or  strike  threat.   Six 


74 


Declaracion  de  Principios,  Estatutos,  Promociones  y 
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75 
strikes  were  organized  from  1968  to  1971.    They  con- 
cerned, however,  minor  unions.   The  F.N. S.I.  action  in  case 
of  a  labor  conflict  reveals  a  tactic  which  is  rather  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  practiced  by  the  sindicatos  rojos.   Its 
moves  are  primarily  intended  to  establish  discussion  and 
negotiation  with  the  patron  over  proposals  made  by  the  un- 
ion.  The  rojo  unions  on  the  other  hand,  present  a  package 
of  claims  together  with  an  ultimatum  containing  a  strike 
threat.   As  the  Centro  Patronal  states  it:   "the  sindicatos 
blancos  deny  the  existence  of  a  class  struggle.   They  tend 
to  avoid  confrontations  and  in  negotiations  present  a  smile 
instead  of  a  pistol,  thus  preserving  the  rest  and  harmony 
necessary  for  an  undisturbed  development  of  the  production 


process 


76 


This  orientation  prevails  even  more  strongly  in 
the  F.S.A.   These  unions  explicitly  deny  having  pressure 
group  characteristics.   Their  activites  do  not  go  beyond 


75.  This  phenomenon  may  have  been  part  of  the  general  la- 
bor unrest  that  preceded  the  promulgation  of  the  new 
labor  code  in  1970  and  later  accompanied  the  problems 
around  its  implementation. 

76.  This  definition  of  the  situation  by  the  director  of 
the  Centro  Patronal  indicates  that  the  sindicatos 
blancos  in  fact  actively  help  to  realize  one  of  the 
most  important  objectives  of  this  employers'  union, 
which  is:   "to  achieve  the  harmonization  and  stabili- 
zation of  patr6n-worker  relationship."   Cf.  Estatutos 
del  Centro  Patronal  de  Nuevo  Leon.   Monterrey,  N.L., 
27  de  Julio  de  1964  (my  translation)  . 
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the  provision  of  counsel  and  advice  to  the  membership  in 
problems  relating  to  the  execution  of  the  labor  laws. 
The  continuity  of  production  should  never  be  endangered  by 
collective  action,  because  in  that  case  "common  inter- 
ests would  be  threatened:   if  the  patr6n  goes  well,  so 
does  the  worker."   In  these  unions  the  influence  of  the 
patr6n  is  rather  marked.   Negotiations  for  the  collective 
contract  are  organized  directly  between  him  and  the  union 
representatives  without  the  participation  of  labor  law- 
yers.  Their  presence  is  common  practice  with  the  other 
unions,  but  as  the  F.S.A.  leader  maintained:   "they  tend 
to  create  conflicts  and  then  earn  their  money  on  the  case." 
The  federation  claims  to  have  harmonious  relations  with  the 
employers:   "we  are  good  friends,  drink  a  beer  together 
and  negotiate  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  respect  and  com- 
prehension."  The  F.S.A.  has  never  had  one  strike  in  its 
35  years  of  existence. 

These  differences  in  perspective  and  behavior  be- 
tween the  sindicatos  blancos  and  the  sindicatos  rojos  do 
not  necessarily  mean  that  the  rojo  unions  will  take  a  more 
militant  or  radical  stand.   In  both  union  organizations 


77.   This  according  to  the  F.S.A.  coordinator  general  (in- 
terview May  1971);  this  official  occupies  his  position 
since  1937  and  although  representing  a  remarkable  case 
o  f  conti  nui  smo ,  lacks  the  other  characteristics  that 
in  Mexico  are  normally  part  of  the  1 iderazgo  sindical  . 
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militants  are  out.   The  leaderhsip  is  firmly  committed  to 
the  political  status  quo.   Their  antagonism  against  a  great- 
er militancy  in  union  affairs  is  deep.   Over  the  years  they 
have  moved  swiftly  to  eliminate  any  tendency  working  in  this 
direction.   A  similar  fate  has  struck  the  efforts  to  demo- 
cratize the  unions  and  related  actions  threatening  the  pow- 
er position  of  the  existing  leadership. 

The  absence  of  any  militancy  in  the  affiliated  un- 
ions was  explained  by  the  F.N. S.I.  leaders  from  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  efforts,  both  by  the  unions  and  the  employ- 
ers, to  create  "good"  industrial  relations.   The  F.N. S.I. 
"eschews  demagogy,"  refrains  from  "talking  politics"  and 

has  banned  "agitation,  pressure  or  threats"  from  its  ar- 

7  8 
senal  of  weapons.    F.S.A.  voiced  similar  opinions,  point- 
ing to  its  relationship  of  "mutual  understanding"  with  the 
employers  who  "abide  with  the  labor  laws  and  make  mili- 
tancy unnecessary."   Among  the  rojo  union  movement,  the 
C.R.O.C.  leadership  maintained  that  it  was  necessary  to 
suppress  militant  union  attitudes  as  they  would  tend  to 
harm  the  investment  climate.   Organized  labor  should  be 
"cooperative,"  voluntary  mitigating  its  demands,  in  order 


78.   These  and  other  opinions  of  the  federation's  leader' 
ship  were  collected  through  extensive  interviewing 
in  the  months  of  April  and  May,  1971;  additional  in 
formation  on  the  role  of  the  F.N. S.I.  was  received 
through  correspondence  with  this  federation  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1974. 
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to  attract  new  industries  and  help  to  alleviate  the  prob- 
lem of  unemployment. 

The  labor  history  of  Monterrey  provides  ample  il- 
lustration of  the  dependent  positon  in  which  the  labor  sec- 
tor finds  itself.   Since  the  very   beginnings  of  industriali- 
zation in  Monterrey,  the  collective  manifestations  of  labor 
activism,  as  strikes,  boycotts  or  public  manifestations, 
have  not  been  very   frequent.   Up  until  the  1930's  the  union 
movement  in  Monterrey  was  undeveloped.   The  C.R.O.M.  en- 
joyed some  support  in  the  textile  sector  in  the  1920's, 
but  the  general  scene  was  still  dominated  by  mutual  aid 
societies.   The  Gran  Circulo  de  Obreros  de  Monterrey  was 
founded  in  1874.   Its  membership  consisted  of  textile 
workers,  artisans  like:   carpenters,  tailors,  shoemakers, 

hatmakers,  printers,  cabinetmakers,  and  dependently  em- 

79 
ployed  ship  personnel.    The  list  of  honorary  members 

this  society  had   indicates  that  its  leadership  had  close 

connections  with  the  Porfirio  Diaz  government  and  with 

the  regional  economic  and  political  powerful,  up  until  the 

revolution.   Its  orientation  and  activities  suggest  this 

society  as  an  early  attempt  by  the   powerful  to  prevent 

the  emergence  of  a  nondependent  worker  movement. 


79.   Cf.  Jose  Navarro.   "Historia  del  Gran  Circulo  de 

Obreros  de  Monterrey."   El  Porvenir,  April  22,  1971 
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In  the  1920's  various  rather  short  periods  of  labor 
unrest  can  be  noted.   Not  until  1936,  however,  did  Mon- 
terrey experience  a  large-scale  strike  movement.   The  un- 
rest of  the  1930's  followed  the  promulgation  of  the  federal 
labor  code  in  1931,  that  has  inspired  the  organization  of 
various  unions  of  workers  and  employees  in  the  state.   In 
addition,  the  law  had  created  the  Junta  Central  de  Concil- 
iacion  y  Arbitraje,  which  however  functioned  rather  irregu- 
larly and  in  its  decisions  reflected  the  heavy  pressure  giv- 
en by  the  employers.   The  fact  that  these  channels  through 
which  labor  conflicts  could  be  mediated  ultimately  were 
blocked  by  the  patrones,  contributed  greatly  to  the  wave 
of  unrest  of  1936  (Roel,  1954:   257).   From  this  movement 
emerged  organized  labor  as  we  know  it  today. 

The  1940's  did  also  show  some  strike  activity.   In 
1942  labor  protested  the  price  raises  of  the  basic  neces- 
sities.  Two  years  later  a  series  of  strikes  broke  out, 
among  others  paralyzing  Fundidora.   These  formed  part  of 
a  wider  spontaneous  strike  movement  all  over  Mexico,  re- 
sulting in  the  greatest  annual  strike  frequency  the  coun- 
try has  ever  known.   The  nature  of  these  strikes  and  their 
motives  have  been  clarified  in  section  4.3.3,  Chapter  III. 
In  1948  Fundidora  was  struck  again,  this  time  for  pure  trade 
unionist  demands.   The  strikers  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
company  to  concede  a  general  wage  increase  of  18  percent 
as  part  of  a  new  collective  contract. 
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Since  then,  collective  labor  conflicts  on  any  sub- 
stantial scale  have  not  occurred  in  the  Monterrey  indus- 
trial sector,  although  in  the  late  1960's  a  growing  labor 
unrest  could  be  observed.   This  included  a  few  strikes  pro- 
testing undesirable  working  conditions,  complaints  about 
exploitative  practices  and  arbitrary  application  of  labor 
regulations  in  several  of  the  smaller  Monterrey  factories, 
labor  manifestations,  in  addition  to  several  actions  that 
concerned  the  labor  organization  itself,  such  as  efforts 
to  change  corrupt  union  administrators  and/or  to  change 

the  affiliation  of  the  unions  from  bl anco  to  rojo  (cf. 

8  0 
De  Leon,  1968:   252  ff).    This  unrest,  as  previously  in- 
dicated, probably  should  be  interpreted  as  a  part  of  the 
actions  held  in  anticipation  of  the  new  labor  code  which 
finally  was  promulgated  on  May  1st,  1970.   Those  conflicts 
that  arose  after  that  date,  at  least  those  in  the  indus- 
trial sector,  in  their  turn  should  not  be  viewed  apart  from 
the  problems  connected  with  the  interpretation  and  appli- 
cation of  the  code,  in  particular  in  the  medium  and  small 

8 1 
sized  industries. 


80.  See  also  Oigame,  August  1,  August  15  and  August  22,  1970 

81.  The  provisions  of  the  code  "favor"  big  industry  while 
causing  problems  to  the  economically  marginal  medium 
and  small  sized  industries.   The  "traditional"  nature 
of  the  labor  management  relations  in  this  sector  and 
the  prevailing  exploitative  working  conditions,  fur- 
ther add  to  the  problem  of  implementation  of  the  law. 
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These  actions  do  not  change  the  observation,  how- 
ever, that  the  greatest  amount  of  overt  labor  militancy 
appears  to  be  located  outside  the  industrial  sector.   In 
the  1960's  the  instances  of  large  scale  labor  protest  con- 
cerned in  particular  workers  in  subprol etarian  occupations, 
as  penny  vendors  and  col onos  at  the  urban  fringe,  or  in  sec 
tors  marginal  to  the  industrial  proletariat,  as  the  work- 
ers of  the  Universidad  de  Nuevo  Leon  or  sections  of  the 
electrical  workers'  organizations.   It  should  be  added  that 
these  working  class  segments  function  in  a  much  less  "con- 
trolled" working  situation.   The  distribution  of  economic 
power  in  the  area  and  the  way  it  has  influenced  the  power 
relations  in  other  spheres  obviously  have  helped  to  cre- 
ate a  situation  in  which  collective  manifestations  of  la- 
bor militance  among  in  particular  the  industrial  working 
population  are  few  in  number  and  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  an  autonomous  labor  movement.   The  apparent  lack 
of  labor  initiative  does  reflect,  however,  not  only  the 
actual  visible  distribution  of  power,  as  experienced  by 
them,  but  indicates  at  the  same  time  the  effectiveness 
of  the  employers'  mechanisms  of  coercion  and  control  and 
of  policies  to  segmentize  and  atomize  the  worker  popula- 
tion.  The  term  "apparent"  has  been  used  here,  because 
this  lack  of  initiative  may  have  a  less  than  voluntary 
nature.   This  is  underlined  by  the  fact  that  autonomous 
action  does  occur,  although  it  does  not  get  a  chance  to 
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develop  beyond  an  initial  stage.   The  increasing  number  of 
confrontations  in  the  1960's  and  early  1 970  *  s  between  union 
leadership  and  rank  and  file  over  issues  related  to  the 
administration  of  the  unions  and  in  particular  the  proce- 
dures for  election  of  union  officials   form  a  case  in  point. 
Here  "the  lack  of  initiative"  rather  will  represent  a  tem- 
porary resignation  to  a  situation  of  powerl essness  opposite 
to  the  patron  and  the  official  political  structure  and  an 
inability  to  counteract  the  more  subtle  penetration  of  their 
mechanisms  of  control  in  union  organizations  and  any  other 
form  of  collective  labor  action. 


82 


3.4.2.   The  mechanisms  of  control  over  the  labor  sector 

The  mechanisms  of  control  over  the  labor  sector 
form  a  structure  of  rewards  and  punishments  that  encour- 
age conformity  to  the  "rules  of  the  game"  as  defined  by 
the  employers  and/or  the  official  political  structure  and 
at  the  same  time  discourage  any  violation  of  these  rules. 
A  subtle  interplay  of  carrot  and  stick  policies  have  been 
defined  that  have  shown  a  considerable  effectiveness,  if 
the  frequency  of  strikes  and  other  collective  manifesta- 
tions of  labor  discontent  are  used  as  an  indicator.   For 


82.   A  great  number  of  examples  can  be  found  in  the  col 
umn  "Notas  Laborales"   of  the  local  newspaper  El 
Porvenir  i  n  this  period. 
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reasons  of  exposition,  these  mechanisms  of  control  will  be 
divided  into,  first,  positive  sanction,  the  "carrot,"  and, 
second,  negative  sanctions,  the  "stick."   In  the  daily  sit- 
uation of  labor  management  relations,  they  are  used  of 
course  intermittently  and  interdependently . 

Positive  sanctions:   in  this  area  a  number  of  mechan 
isms  can  be  discerned,  ranging  from  the  complex  of  poli- 
cies forming  part  of  entrepreneurial  paternalist  and  re- 
formist endeavors  to  cooptation  of  labor  leaders  and  indi- 
vidual workers  through  patronage,  empadronami  ento  and  sim- 
ilar means, 
(a )  entrepreneurial  paternalism 

This  orientation  emerged  in  Monterrey  labor  man- 
agement relations  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Mexican  Revolu- 
tion.  Already  in  1913,  however,  the  great  entrepreneurs 
began  to  supply  food  to  their  workers,  starting  with  Fundi- 
dora  and  followed  by  the  Cuauthemoc  enterpri  ses .   The  ob- 
jective was  to  guarantee  the  continuity  of  production  in 
a  period  when,  due  to  the  revolutionary  war,  the  road  com- 
munications with  Monterrey  were  interrupted  repeatedly, 
causing  food  shortages  in  the  city.   This  organization 
of  a  food  supply  for  the  needed  workers  later  developed 
into  the  system  of  despensas  familiares,  food  packages  that 
the  principal  Monterrey  industrial  companies  offer  their 
personnel  at  wholesale  prices  (cf.  Saldana,  1965). 

The  deteriorating  living  conditions  in  the  city  led 
in  1918  to  the  formation  of  "councils  of  public  and  private 
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welfare."  The  Cuauthemoc  group  organized  a  cooperative, 
the  Sociedad  Cuauthemoc  y  FA-MO-SA,  that  was  concerned 

with  the  welfare  of  employees  and  workers  and  counted 

83 
with  the  participation  of  both  categories.    In  this 

same  period,  that  is  two  years  after  the  revolutionary 
forces  had  returned  the  factory  to  the  founding  family, 
the  brewery  Cuauthemoc  organized  a  welfare  department 
that,  however,  soon  coordinated  its  activities  with  the 
cooperative  society.   Both  institutions  expanded  their 
activities  from  the  distribution  of  first  necessity  goods 
to  other  areas  already  in  the  initial  stage  of  their 
development.   In  addition  to  food  they  began  to  provide 
clothing.   Soon  they  launched  the  idea  that  each  member 
should  be  enabled  to  buy  his  own  house  on  the  basis  of 
savings  deposited  with  the  cooperative.   This  latter 
policy  completed  the  coverage  of  three  areas  singled  out 
by  the  entrepreneurs  as  having  primary  importance:   al  I'- 
mentation ,  clothing,  and  housing.   The  Fundidora  group 
developed  a  yery    similar  policy.   At  a  later  stage,  after 
1940,  the  system  of  credi ts  and  advances  for  the  acquistionof 


83.   Presently  the  membership  comprises  all  personnel, 
from  unskilled  workers  to  directors,  in  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  number  of  enterprises  that  form 
part  of  the  Cuauthemoc  conglomerate,  and  concen- 
trated in  the  beer-steel -machi nery  sector.   Cf. 
Sociedad  Cuauthemoc  y  FA-MO-SA,  informe  1973. 
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consumer  durables  was  added.   At  the  same  time  the  areas 
of  education  and  recreation  were  defined  as  part  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  companies. 

The  system  of  the  despensas  familiares  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  clothing  still  exist  but  only  a  part  of  the 
proletariat  is  involved,  in  particular  those  working  in 
the  big  factories  belonging  to  the  Cuauthemoc  and  Fundi- 
dora  conglomerates.   De  Ledn  (1968:   144)  estimates  those 
receiving  the  food  packages,  as  not  counting  over  25  per- 
cent of  the  salaried  worker  population  in  the  Monterrey 
area.   Among  all  those  partici pati ng ,-  part  of  the  wages 
are  cut  as  payment  for  this  service.   According  to  De  Leon 
(Ibid.)  the  system  of  the  despensas  familiares  is  just  an- 
other profitable  company  business.   Among  the  workers  them- 
selves and  especially  those  living  in  the  colon i as  pobres, 
as  we  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  practice  was  not  un- 
common to  have  a  penny  trade  using  their  despensa  articles 
and  those  of  their  col  1 eagues,  buying  themselves  inferior 
cheaper  foods. 

The  activities  of  the  companies  in  the  area  of 
housing  have  a  long  history.   Traditionally  Mexican  indus- 
tries have  been  surrounded  by  the  living  quarters  of  their 
workers,  a  phenomenon  that  we  also  find  in  other  parts  of 
Latin  America.   Fundidora  started  in  1911  with  the  construc- 
tion of  the  first  colon i a  obrera,  the  Colon i a  Acero,  to 
house  its  workers  next  to  the  factory.   This  initiative  was 
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followed  by  the  Cuauthemoc  cooperative  society  in  1918 
under  the  motto  "everybody  his  own  home."   From  this  year 
on  up  till  the  mid-1960's  the  society  financed  approximate- 
ly 2,300  homes,  1,300  of  which  are  located  in  the  C o 1 o n i a 
Cuauthemoc .   At  that  time  less  than  half  of  the  society's 
members  owned  their  houses  (De  Leon,  1968:   168).   In  re- 
cent years,  however,  the  construction  program  has  been  ex- 
panded strongly  and  by  1971  around  80  percent  were  reported 
to  own  their  homes  (source:   Centro  Patronal  )  .   Around  20 
percent  of  the  workers  of  the  Vidriera  sector  of  the  Cuauth- 
emoc group  owned  their  homes  in  1967.   In  this  period  simi- 
lar percentages  were  reached  by  other  companies,  including 

84 
Fundidora.    The  building  programs  have  speeded  up  in  the 

last  few  years,  especially  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
new  labor  code  in  1970.   The  code  establishes  the  obliga- 
tion for  any  enterprise,  counting  a  hundred  workers  or  more, 

o  c 

to  provide  housing  for  the  members  of  its  work  force. 


84.  Until  1970  Fundidora  had  distributed  862  homes  to  its 
workers.   The  company  proportions  a  lot  of  250  m2, 
arranges  the  mortgage  and  pays  50  percent  of  the  in- 
terest.  Cf.  Informe  Anual  1969,  Compania  Fundidora 
de  Fierro  y  Acero  de  Monterrey  S.A. 

85.  Art.  136  Ley  Federal  del  Trabajo.   Cf.  Trueba  Urbina 
and  Trueba  Barrera,  1970:   77  ff.   The  existing  prac- 
tice in  the  Monterrey  area  to  subdivide  existing  com- 
panies into  smaller  units,  thus  not  only  may  bring  a 
tax  break  and  serve  the  undermining  of  union  power 
but  also,  since  1970,  may  help  to  duck  obligation  of 
the  company  to  provide  housing  for  those  workers  who 
have  been  employed  for  a  year  or  more. 
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In  most  cases  the  purchase  of  a  home  will  lay  a 
heavy  financial  burden  on  the  workers.   A  skilled  worker 
may  spend  more  than  a  third  of  his  monthly  income.   Buy- 
ing a  home,  then,  would  be  beyond  the  means  of  most  work- 
ers in  case  the  other  family  members  would  not  contribute 
to  the  family  income.   As  a  consequence  of  this  situation, 
these  workers  are  tied  to  the  company  through  heavy  finan- 
cial obligations.   The  individual  worker  will  be  reluc- 
tant to  leave  the  company  or  to  protest  his  working  condi- 
tions, out  of  fear  that  he  may  be  thrown  out  of  his  house. 
He  will  not  be  able  to  participate  in.  strikes  as  pay  stop- 
pages would  make  it  difficult  to  meet  these  financial  ob- 
ligations. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  1960's,  the  Centro  Patron- 
al  organized  the  Instituto  Promotor  de  Habitaciones  Popu- 
lares  as  a  vehicle  through  which  funds,  provided  by  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  were  channeled  into  the  popular  con- 
struction sector.   Unidad  Modelo  was  built,  a  model  quar- 
ter of  2,500  houses  intended  for  workers  of  modest  finan- 
cial capability,  working  in  the  big  enterprises,  in  par- 
ticular those  belonging  to  the  Cuauthemoc  conglomerate.   At 
the  end  of  the  1960's  the  quarter  was  extended  with  Loma  Lin 
da ,  counting  2,000  homes  and  financed  by  the  BID.    The 


86.   Both  Unidad  Modelo  and  Loma  Linda  present  the  best  in 
worker  housing  Monterrey  has  to  offer.   The  houses  are 
small,  but  neat  and  well  kept.   They  stand  apart  on 
cl  ean  treel i ned  streets  and  undoubtedly  embody  the 
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system  of  credits  and  advances  that  the  bigger  companies 
have,  helps  to  alleviate  the  immediate  financial  problems 
of  the  workers.   In  addition  it  serves  to  integrate  the 

worker  in  the  company,  to  keep  him  "satisfied"  and  to  neu- 

87 
tralize  his  political  potential.    At  the  same  time  the 

employer,  taking  part  of  the  wages  for  food  expenditures, 
mortgage  installments,  payments  for  consumer  durables,  has 
a  certain  control  over  the  pattern  of  spending  of  the  work- 
ers.  The  businesses  involved  i n  house  fi nanci ng  and  con- 
sumer durables  production  often  represent  an  interest  of 
these  employers  themselves  and  the  profits  made  ultimately 
will  flow  back  to  them.   This  all  is  legitimized  by  the 
old  paternalist  preoccupation  that  the  worker  might  play 
ducks  and  drakes  with  his  money.   The  ultimate  objective  of 
this  system  appears  to  be  the  formation  of  a  property  own- 
ing labor  aristocracy  that  will   lose  its  identification 

88  * 

with  the  proletariat. 


aspirations  of  many  a  Monterrey  worker.   They  show  a 
difference  of  day  and  night  with  the  poor,  miserable, 
dirty  slum  areas  down  the  road.   Obviously  only  stab- 
le workers  can  obtain  a  house  here.   On  the  basis  of 
my  research  I  concluded  that  skilled  workers  are  high- 
ly overrepresented  among  the  inhabitants. 

87.  This  function  was  explicitly  mentioned  as  such,  by  one 
of  the  managers  who  was  interviewed. 

88.  De  Leon  (1968:   139)  cites  a  report  of  the  Sociedad 
Cuauthemoc  y  FA-MO-SA,  written  by  Salvador  Novo,  proud- 
ly reflecting  on  the  number  of  stoves,  refrigerators, 
laundry  machines,  TV  sets  and  automobiles  the  members 
of  the  society  have  been  able  to  accumulate. 
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The  activities  of  the  companies  in  the  area  of  edu- 
cation date  back  a  long  time.   In  1911  Fundidora  founded  two 
primary  schools  for  the  children  of  its  workers.   Their  es- 
tablishment was  the  result  of  a  personal  interest  of  Adolfo 
Prieto,  the  director  general  of  the  company  in  that  period. 
From  1911  up  till  1970  a  total  of  73,193  students  received 
their  primary  education  at  these  schools.   Fundidora  has 
further  developed  a  system  of  scholarships  that,  among  oth- 
ers, includes  the  possibility  of  continued  education  at  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  in  Mexico  and  abroad  (1969: 
14  scholarships).   The  greater  part  of  these  scholarships, 
however,  are  spent  on  the  training  of  workers  or  employees 

at  medium  technical  or  administrative  levels  (1969:   154 

90 
scholarships). 

A  similar  pattern  prevails  in  the  other  companies 

that  have  organized  the  education  of  their  workers,  although 

here  training  courses  up  to  the  medium  technical  level  have 

beem  emphasized  even  more.   Virtually  no  attention  is  given 


89 


89.  Prieto  presented  "education"  as  the  vital  factor  deter- 
termining  upward  social  mobility.   According  to  a  pres- 
ent Fundidora  director,  he  used  to  say:   "the  sons  of 
our  workers  should  become  the  future  labor  aristocracy 
of  Mexico."   The  tremendous  shortage  of  skilled  per- 
sonnel at  the  time,  most  probably  also  motivated  Prieto's 
decision  to  further  education.   Presently,  the  costs 

of  these  programs  for  the  respective  companies  are  re- 
duced; 50  percent  of  the  total  expenses  for  education 
is  tax  deductible. 

90.  Cf.  Informe  Anual  1969.   Compania  Fundidora  de  Fierro 
y  Acero  de  Monterrey  S.A. 
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to  education  on  a  superior  level  (Hacia  una  Planeacion,  1970: 
21  ff).   An  additional  drawback  of  these  programs  is  that 
the  companies  consciously  refrain  from  asking  official  rec- 
ognition of  the  work  that  has  been  completed.   In  this  way 
the  workers  do  not  have  any  diploma  that  shows  which  cours- 
es they  have  taken.   This  limits  their  possibilities  to 
change  jobs  and  to  move  to  another  company  as  they  would  have 
to  start  there  all  over  again. 

In  the  area  of  recreation,  the  companies  have  de- 
voted most  attention  to  the  organization  of  sports  activi- 

91 
ties:   soccer,  baseball,  volleyball,  etc.    Fundidora  was 

the  first  one  to  build  a  sports  stadium  for  its  workers 
(1925).   Other  companies  followed  soon.   Ample  attention 
is  also  given  to  the  organization  of  fiestas  and  similar 
phenomena  of  collective  ritual  that  affirm  feelings  of  sol- 
idarity, common  norms,  values  and  goals  and  emphasize  the 
integration  of  the  body  of  personnel  within  the  context 
of  the  company  and  the  identification  with  its  objectives. 

The  findings  presented  above  indicate  that  apart 
from  their  more  diffuse  effects  on  the  individual  worker's 
aspirations,  his  desire  for  individual  mobility,  etc.,  the 
mechanisms  of  "entrepreneurial  paternalism,"  through  selec- 
tive and  arbitrary  application,  offer  ample  opportunities 
for  control  by  management.   The  big  companies  have  a  grip 


91.   For  examples,  see  El  Porvenir,  March  31,  1971 
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on  the  patterns  of  spending  (food,  clothing,  consumer  dur- 
ables, housing)  of  a  considerable  part  of  their  work  force 
and  in  addition  have  developed  a  profitable  business  for 
those  administering  these  programs.   They  control  a  fair 
portion  of  the  worker's  free  time  and  dominate  his  mobil- 
ity chances  insofar  as  these  depend  on  education  or  train- 
ing.  The  concrete  possibility  of  indebtedness  to  the  com- 
pany or  to  the  credit  agency  for  which  the  company  acts 
as  an  intermediary,  further  adds  to  the  worker's  depen- 
dence, at  the  same  time  increasing  the  potential  for  con- 
trol by  management. 
(b)  other  measures  of  a  reformist  nature 

Besides  the  policies  mentioned  above,  the  Monter- 
rey industrialists  have  developed  a  number  of  reformist 
measures  as  part  of  an  overall  strategy  of  "making  conces- 
sions when  confronted  with  worker  demands"    (Puente  Leyva, 
1969:   68).   In  many  cases  these  "concessions"  represent 
in  fact  almost  insignificant  improvements  "conceded  after 
a  ritual  of  "tough  negotiations"  with  coopted  union  leaders. 
These  measures,  given  their  safety  valve  function,  have  been 
a  major  tool  of  conflict  prevention  and  have  served  to  pre- 
serve the  "atmosphere  of  understanding  and  mutual  respect" 

that  in  managerial  ideology  describes  a  situation  without 

92 
collective  labor  conflicts.    Among  these  measures  figures 


92.   Cf.  Inf orme Anual  1969,  op.  cit. 
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the  wage  policy  of  the  big  Monterrey  companies  which  has 
been  used  since  the  end  of  the  1 940 ' s  and  includes  the  cus- 
tom of  granting  increases  as  part  of  the  two  yearly  revi- 
sions of  the  collective  contracts,  that  exceed  the  national 
average  by  a  small  margin. 

A  similar  role  has  been  performed,  particularly 
in  the  larger  companies,  by  the  system  of  profit  sharing 
that  was  regulated  by  law  in  1962  and  implemented  in  1964 
(Padgett,  1966:   170  ff;   Iglesias,  1970:   165).   This  im- 
plementation has  led  to  a  series  of  problems,  all  centering 
around  the  definition  of  the  profit  share  to  be  paid  to 
the  workers.   The  amount  specified  by  law  is  small.   In 
practice  it  will  equal  an  average  of  a  little  more  than 
2  percent  of  the  gross  annual  company  income  before  taxes 
(Padgett,  1966:   172).   In  addition,  the  law  excluded  cer- 
tain enterprises  and  certain  categories  of  workers.  Very 
small  companies  or  those  in  the  first  two  years  of  opera- 
tion, as  well  as  existing  enterprises  changing  to  an  en- 
tirely new  line  of  products,  are  excluded.   Within  the  en- 
terprises that  do  participate,  top  management  personnel 
are  not  included  in  the  profit  sharing  plan.   The  same  ap- 
plies to  the  categories  of  apprentices  and  part-time  1  abor- 
ers,  the  latter  unless  they  have  worked  at  least  60  days  dur^ 
ing  the  year  for  the  company  concerned  (Padgett,  1966: 
171).   Moreover,  the  law  specifies  that  the  necessity  to 
speed  up  the  industrialization  of  the  country,  the  right 
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of  capital  to  a  "reasonable"  interest  and  the  necessary 

reinvestment  of  capital  have  to  be  taken  into  considera- 

93 
tion  before  determining  the  workers'  share. 

The  profit  sharing  measures,  despite  their  modest 
scope,  initially  met  strong  management  opposition  and  suf- 
fered from  sabotage.   Some  companies  refused  to  open  their 
books  to  union  officials  in  charge  of  the  control  of  profit 
statements.   Others  presented  calculations  of  profits  that 
raised  union  claims  of  double  bookkeeping  practices.   Prof- 
it shares  given  to  the  workers  were  often  insignificantly 

94 
small.    In  reaction  to  the  widespread  efforts  to  sabo- 
tage the  law,  in  1964,  extensive  labor  unrest  arose  in  the 
Monterrey  industries  (De  Leon,  1968:   144).   Pretty  soon, 
however,  the  managers  understood,  first,  that  profit  shar- 
ing in  no  way  implied  a  capacity  on  the  workers'  side  to 
participate  in  the  direction  and  administration  of  their 
companies  and  that  they  only  had  a  right  to  request  access 
to  "the  books";  second,  that  in  its  application  official 
indulgence  was  shown;  third,  that  the  measures  in  fact 
could  have  a  considerable  utility  as  another  means  of  con- 
flict prevention  where  it  would  affect  the  workers'  job 
satisfaction  in  a  positive  way  without  great  cost  to  the 


93.  Art.  118,  Ley  Federal  del  Trabajo.   Cf.  Trueba  Urbina 
and  Trueba  Barrera,  1970:   62. 

94.  For  the  first  year  the  law  was  applied  (1964),  Padgett 
(1966:   172)  reports  profit  shares  in  bottling  plants 
as  low  as  2  0  pesos. 
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95 
employers.    As  one  manager,  quoted  by  Padgett  (1966: 

175),  remarked:   "the  whole  thing  has  a  certain  psycholog- 
ical appeal  for  the  wage  earner." 

In  the  same  period,  e.g.  the  beginning  of  the  1960's 

the  bigger  companies  had  begun  to  organize  departments  of 

96 
industrial  relations   in  order  to  coordinate  and  mediate 

the  paternalist  and  reformist  policies  and  to  centralize 
the  personnel  administration.   Some  have  a  longer  history, 
as  for  example  the  earlier  mentioned  Departamento  de  Bien- 
star  of  the  Cuauthemoc  brewery,  founded  in  1918.   The  most 
important  tasks  assigned  to  these  departments  concern  the 
increase  in  productivity  while  maintaining  peace  on  the 
labor  front  (Michelsen  Terry  and  Otalara  Bay,  1970:   68).- 
Their  activities  in  the  area  of  conflict  prevention  show 
some  interesting  aspects,  among  which  we  should  mention 
in  particular  those  referring  to  the  phenomena  of  labor 
turnover,  absenteeism  and  collective  conflicts  (strikes 
or  strike  threats).   All  three  are  different  manifesta- 
tions of  industrial  conflict. 

Tension  and  conflict  in  industrial  labor  manage- 
ment relations  obviously  may  take  different  means  of 


95.  These  reasons  were  mentioned  to  the  author  by  repre- 
presentati ves  of  employers'  organizations  in  Monterrey 

96.  See  Michelsen  Terry  and  Otalara  Bay  (1970:   69  ff)  for 
a  definition  of  the  objectives  and  the  activities  of 
these  departments.   This  study  contains  the  results  of 
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expression,  including  bargaining,  boycotts,  sabotage,  ab- 
senteeism, turnover,  etc.  as  well  as  strikes  (Kerr,  1964: 
171  ff).   Among  these,  the  collective  conflicts,  like 
strikes,  know  many  varieties,  although  they  share  their 
visibility  as  expression  of  industrial  conflict.   The  stud- 
ies by  Hyman  (1972:   53  ff)  Knowles  (1952L   210)  and  Turner 
(1967:   190  ff)  suggest  these  forms  of  conflict,  their 
covert  or  overt  variety  and  their  individual  or  collective 
expression  as  action  alternatives.   In  any  industrial  set- 
ting in  which  worker  discontent  arises  in  reaction  to  con- 
ditions of  absolute  or  relative  deprivation,  it  is  bound  to 
express  itself  in  some  form.   Whether  it  will  be  a  strike 
or  an  increase  in  the  rates  of  absenteeism  or  turnover 
will  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  among  which 
the  distribution  of  power  and  the  stage  of  development  of 
the  labor  movement  take  an  important  place  (Heyman,  1972: 
54).   In  a  situation  like  Monterrey,  where  autonomous  col- 
lectively organized  labor  action  in  a  conflict  situation 
would  meet  strong  repressive  action  from  the  "other  side," 
workers  are  most  likely  to  express  their  discontent  with 
work  or  living  conditions  in  other  ways.   Labor  turnover 
and  absenteeism  are  here  among  the  most  significant  al- 
ternative courses  of  action.   The  problem  is,  that  they 


an  investigation  on  the  functioning  of  the  departments 
of  industrial  relations  in  the  Monterrey  area. 
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may  not  be  "pure"  indicators  of  industrial  conflict.   Es- 
pecially turnover  may  also  be  influenced,  among  others, 
by  business  cycles  and  changes  in  administrative  labor  poli 
cies,  while  both  may  recieve  the  impact  of  those  problems 

of  adaptation  to  industrial  work  patterns  by  workers  with 

97 
a  rural  background,   that  cannot  be  properly  classified 

as  "industrial  conflict."   Yet  they  are  among  the  few  gen- 
eral indicators  that  are  available  and,  despite  the  method- 
ological prolems  involved,  are  useful  if  handled  with  some 
caution. 

The  data  presented  by  Michelsen  Terry  and  Ota*lara 
Bay  (1970:   88)  show  that  less  than  20  percent  of  the  de- 
partments of  industrial  relations  in  all  companies  investi- 
gated (N=189,  employing  261,841  personnel  in  1969)  handled 
strikes  or  strike  threats  at  all  during  the  period  1959- 
1969.   The  average  frequency  was  3.3  conflicts  per  com- 
pany over  these  ten  years.   Among  the  total  work  force  of 
those  enterprises  showing  a  turnover  rate  of  1  percent  or 
more  in  1969  (N=160),  the  turnover  amounted  to  an  average 
of  12.4  percent.   The  average  percentage  of  hours  lost  by 
absenteeism  in  all  companies  ( N  =  1 89 )  was  6.6.   The  average 
size  company  with  a  total  work  force  of  1,385,  would  suffer 


97.   This  issue  is  not  without  debate.   While  Moore  and 

Feldman  (1960:   49)  underline  the  importance  of  these 
adaptation  problems,  Bonilla  (1964:   197)  and  Chaplin 
(1967:   215)  indicate  their  impact  on  turnover  and  a  b  • 
senteeism  to  be  minor.   We  have  researched  the  prob- 
lem in  Chapter  V,  section  3.5. 
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a  loss  of  22,060  man  days  of  8  hours  each  per  year  or  16 
work  days  for  each  member  of  the  personnel  (1969).   This 
all  means  that  while  the  frequency  of  collective  conflicts 
is  very    small  and  causes  rather  insignificant  losses  to 
the  companies,  the  phenomena  of  absenteeism  and  turnover 
cause  losses  that  would  equal  the  impact  of  a  few  weeks' 
strike  in  every   company  eachyear  (Michelsen  Terry  and  0ta*l- 
ara  Bay,  1970:   88).   It  may  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
situation  of  industrial  conflict  that  remains  hidden  be- 
hind the  facade  of  complete  peace  on  the  labor  front,  that 
is  mainly  determined  by  the  rare  occurrence  of  struggle  of 
a  collective  nature, 
(c)  the  role  of  the  government 

The  role  of  the  government  in  this  area  of  pater- 
nalist and  reformist  policies  is  obviously  one  of  the  gran 
patr6n  within  whose  discretion  reside  the  ultimate  decisions 
with  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the  labor  laws  and  the 
distribution  of  social  welfare  measures. 

The  Ministry  of  Labor  administers  an  apparatus  of 
federal  inspection  and  control  in  this  area,  which  func- 
tions next  to  the  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration 
that  have  been  founded  at  the  municipal,  state  and  national 
level  and  that  handle  concrete  instances  of  labor  manage- 
ment, interlabor  or  intermanagement  conflict.   The  possibil- 
ity for  appeal  to  the  highest  level  is  important  as  the 
boards  in  the  Monterrey  area  have  tended  to  favor  management 
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interests.   Quite  frequently  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  gov- 
ernment with  a  request  to  intervene  and  mediate.   This  hap- 
pens in  particular  in  matters  related  to  profit  where  the 
assistance  is  called  of  special  committees  in  the  Ministry 
of  labor  and  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury. 

The  I.M.S.S.,  the  Mexican  Institute  of  Social  Se- 
curity, mainly  benefits  organized  urban  labor.   It  virtual- 
ly excludes  the  unorganized  sections  of  the  urban  proletar- 
iat, the  urban  subprol etariat  and  the  rural  proletariat, 

marking  again  the  government's  image  as  "supreme  benefac- 

98 
tor"  of  the  first  mentioned  category.    The  entrepreneur- 
ial sector,  after  initial  hesitation,  has  cooperated  fully 
with  the  social  security  system.   The  Centro  Patronal  un- 
dertook the  task  to  promote  the  program  after  the  initially 
negative  reaction,  when  it  became  clear  that  it  directed 
itself  primarily  to  the  needs  of  the  solidly  employed  in- 
dustrial worker  population  and  thus  relieved  management 
of  a  series  of  responsibilities  in  this  area. 

Negative  sanctions.   The  big  Monterrey  industrial- 
ists traditionally  have  favored  cooptation  through  pater- 
nalist and  reformist  measures  and/or  clientelist  mechan- 
isms, over  openly  suppressive  measures.   Oberos  de  confianza 


98.   The  total  number  .of  beneficiaries  in  1967  was  560,000 
on  a  total  state  population  of  approximately  1,500,000 
(De  Leon,  1968:   207). 
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occupying  strategic  positons,  like  supervisors,  mayordo- 
mos  and  the  like,  are  often  coopted  by  management  to  act 
as  intermediaries  in  their  dealings  with  the  workers,  by- 
passing the  unions.   In  addition,  members  of  the  union 
leaderhsip  and  other  opinion  leaders  are  subject  to  co- 
optation.   "Rewards"  may  include  empadronami  ento ,  a  rise 
to  the  white  collar  ranks,  the  selective  application  of 
paternalist  measures  (housing,  credits,  scholarships,  etc.) 
or  straight  bribery.   The  system  of  patronage  relationships 
between  the  patron  and  an  atomized  work  force  is  only  per- 
sisting in  the  smaller  and  medium  sized  companies.   The 
phenomenon  strongly  resembles  the  behavior  patterns  that 
prevailed  in  the  countryside  during  the  period  of  large 
land  ownership.   Its  presence  was  widespread  in  the  Mon- 
terrey industrial  sector  under  the  management  of  the 
first  generation  of  entrepreneurs.'  Stories  still  abound 
about  these  men  (Prieto,  Sada  a.o.)  who  used  to  walk  the 
factory  calling  the  workers  by  their  first  names,  discus- 
sing their  family  problems  and  distributing  small  pres- 
ents.  This  phenomenon,  however,  has  virtually  disappeared 
with  the  growing  size  and  technical  complexity  of  these 
industrial  enterprises. 

Only  when  cooptation  fails,  suppressive  measures 
are  taken.   The  Monterrey  entrepreneurs  prefer  incentives 
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99 
over  punishment.    This  statement  is  not  just  an  example 

of  entrepreneurial  ideology.   For  decades  already  the  man- 
agement of  the  Monterrey  industries  has  attempted  to  ob- 
tain labor  support  and  to  reduce  the  possibilities  of  col- 
lective labor  conflicts  through  the  distribution  of  small 
"favors"  that  often  forestall  federal  labor  legislation. 
The  entrepreneurs,  however,  possess  an  enormous  suppression 
potential  and  the  few  times  it  has  been  converted  into 
action  when  cooptation  failed,  have  increased  their  cred- 
ibility as  potential  suppressors  of  those  categori es  of 
workers  unwilling  to  step  in  line.  Th.e  fear  of  the  power 
of  the  patron  and  the  awareness  that  it  may  be  used  quite 
arbitrarily,  may  limit  the  willingness  of  the  workers  to 
take  overtly  militant  courses  of  action  or  simply  to 
change  the  union  to  a  more  effective  instrument  defending 
their  interests.     The  fear  of  company  spies  may  further 
contribute  to  the  situation  in  which  workers  "withdraw" 
from  the  working  environment  on  an  individual  basis,  in 
the  way  analyzed  by  Michelsen  Terry  and  Otalara  Bay  (1970). 
The  most  directly  suppressive  measures  the  companies  can 
take  obviously  entail  the  instant  dismissal  of  individuals 


99.   Source:   interviews  among  the  leadership  of  the  Cen- 
tro  Patronal  in  Monterrey,  March  1971. 

100.   Actually  this  point  has  been  mentioned  by  several  of 
the  respondents  among  the  worker  population. 
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or  groups  of  workers.   In  Monterrey  practice  this  has  im- 
plied a  dismissal  of  one  to  250  workers  at  a  time.   (cf. 
De  Leon,  1968:   253).   In  these  cases  a  variety  of  legal 
tricks  are  used  in  order  to  duck  the  provisions  of  the  gen- 
eral legal  code  or  the  federal  labor  code  and  to  remove  the 
worker(s)  from  the  job.   These  proceedings  are  facilitated 
by  the  "understanding"  between  management  and  coopted  un- 
ion leaders  and,  on  the  local  level,  by  the  orientation  of 
the  reconciliation  and  arbitration  board  which  has  been 
biased  toward  the  employer's  point  of  view  already  for  a 
long  time.   Most  of  the  dismissal  cases  concern  workers  who 
are  suspected  to  have  activist  orientations  or  who  have  been 
involved  in  action  concerning  the  implementation  of  labor 

laws,  problems  of  union  democracy  or  changes  in  union  af- 

101 


filiation  from  bianco  to  rojo. 


Opinion  leaders,  action 


leaders,  etc.,  operating  outside  the  company  approved 
framework,  run  the  serious  risk  of  harassment  by  the  com- 
pany and  ultimate  dismissal.   Activists  will  be  blacklisted 
as  "undesirable  individuals"  not  to  be  employed  by  any  of 
the  Monterrey  industries. 

Most  of  the  more  spectacular  cases  of  suppression 
appear  to  be  located  in  the  medium  and  small  sized  compan- 
ies.  In  this  sector  the  instances  of  exploitation  are  most 


101.   For  some  examples  see:   Oigame,  August  11,  August  15, 
August  22  and  August  29,  1970. 
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clearly  marked.   The  control  over  labor  traditionally  has 
been  strict,  based  on  the  personal  arbitrariness  of  the 
patron.   Here  also  the  resistance  of  management  against 
the  implementation  of  the  new  labor  laws  has  been  greatest. 
This  opposition  was  not  only  motivated  by  its  possible  im- 
plications for  the  distribution  of  power  within  the  com- 
pany, but  also  prompted  by  the  fear  that  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  new  labor  code  would  force  a  considerable  number  of 

the  more  "traditional"  medium  and  small  sized  enterprises 

.   .  ..   102 
into  marginal i ty . 

This  repressive  dimension  of  the  Monterrey  "labor 

climate"  is  exemplified  by  the  following  three  case  stud- 

103 
les : 

(a)  Factory  A  was  founded  in  1967  in  a  Monterrey  suburb, 
as  part  of  the  entrepreneurial  activities  of  a  family  with 
other  industrial  interests  in  the  area.   The  workers,  re- 
cruited for  work  in  the  factory,  recieved  a  contract  for 
28  days.   The  company  retained  the  workers  afterwards 


102.  There  are  strong  indications,  as  we  earlier  observed, 
that  the  new  labor  code,  together  with  fiscal  poli- 
cies and  social  security  regulations,  give  further 
support  to  the  already  strong  trend  toward  concentra- 
tion in  the  economic  sector,  forcing  the  labor  in- 
tensive, more  "traditional"  medium  and  small^sized 
industries  into  oblivion.   Cf.  "Tragica  Agonia  del 
Pequeno  Industrial,"  in  Oigame,  February  5,  1970. 

103.  These  studies  are  based  on  the  testimony  of  workers 
(a),  (c)  and  a  local  lawyer  (b)  and  were  published  in 
Oigame,  August  1,  August  29  and  October  24,  1970, 
respectively. 
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refusing,  however,  to  renew  their  contracts,  which  opened 

the  option  to  fire  them  if  necessary,  wi thout  the  indemni - 

1  04 
fication  required  by  law,    defining  them  as  eventual es 

without  a  contract.   A  selected  group  of  factory  operators 
were  forced  to  sign  a  contract  containing  a  clause  widen- 
ing the  authority  of  the  company  with  regard  to  the  termi- 
nation of  their  employment.   Initially  these  contracts 
had  been  presented  as  concerning  exclusively  the  subject 
of  job  definition.   Those  workers  refusing  to  sign  were 
fired  without  indemnification,  although  most  of  them  had 
already  been  employed  by  the  company  for  more  than  a  year. 
The  working  conditions  in  the  factory,  according  to  the 
testimony  were  accident  prone  and  included  health  hazards. 
Victims  of  accidents  were  dismissed  and  turned  over  to 
the  I.M.S.S.   The  union  had  affiliated  with  F.N. S.I.  and 
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was  completely  controlled  by  management.   The  leadership 
positions  were  occupied  by  several  of  the  owning  family's 
most  trusted  workers  who  faithfully  followed  management  or- 
ders and  assisted  in  "weeding  out"  activist  workers.   The 
testimony  mentions  the  case  of  a  worker  who  had  been  dis- 
missed summarily  without  indemnification  and  who  had  taken 
his  case  to  the  reconciliation  and  arbitration  board.   There 
he  was  suddenly  confronted  with  the  testimony  of  three 
obreros  de  confianza  presenting  a  statement  that  the  re- 
spective worker  had  committed  a  falta  grave  by  causing  pro- 
duction losses  of  more  than  10,000  pesos  to  the  company. 
The  union  federation  lawyer  was  taken  in  by  the  company,  re- 
fused to  take  the  case  and  tried  to  persuade  the  worker  to 
withdraw  his  complaint. 

(b)  In  factory  B  five  workers  were  dismissed,  using  a  "le- 
gal" trick  that  was  not  entirely  without  precedent  in  the 
area.   In  this  case  the  problems  started  when  the  workers 
urged  the  leadership  of  the  bl anco  union  to  increase  the 
effectiveness  of  this  organization  as  an  instrument  for  the 
defense  of  the  workers'  interests.   The  leaders  immediately 
expelled  these  workers  from  the  union.   The  company  togeth- 
er with  the  union  leadership  then  added  a  closed  shop  clause 
to  the  existing  collective  contract  and  dismissed  the  work- 
ers without  indemnification,  although  they  had  been  ex- 
ployed  between  6  and  17  years.   During  all  these  proceed- 
ings, the  workers  did  not  get  a  hearing.   Despite  the  fact 
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that  the  closed  shop  clause  did  not  form  part  of  the  union 
statutes,  that  it  had  been  applied  retroactively  and  fur- 
ther that  the  "offense"  (opposition  against  the  union  lead- 
ership) cannot  constitute  sufficient  legal  reasons  for  the 
separation  of  a  worker  from  the  union,  the  reconciliation 
and  arbitration  board  as  well  as  the  local  courts  ruled 
in  favor  of  the  company  and  the  union  leaders.   The  law- 
yer attending  the  case  concluded  that  this  legitimation  of 
illegal  proceedings  offered  excellent  opportunity  for  any 
patron  to  get  rid  of  any  number  of  workers  without  paying 
the  indemnification  as  established  by  law. 
(c)  In  factory  C  the  workers  decided  for  a  more  effective 
representation  of  their  interests  through  a  change  of 
union  affiliation  from  F.N. S.I.  to  C.T.M.   The  factory  man- 
agement refused  to  accept  the  change,  stating  it  would  rath- 
er close  the  factory.   Following  a  strike  by  the  union,  the 
management  suddenly  announced,  however,  that  it  would  recog- 
nize the  new  affiliation  and  cooperate  with  its  leadership. 
Work  was  resumed  but  a  short  time  later  the  union  leader- 
ship was  summarily  dismissed  without  specifying  the  reason. 
The  reconciliation  and  arbitration  board  and  the  local  courts, 
however,  ordered  the  company  to  reinstate  these  workers. 
Suspecting  a  secret  agreement  between  the  company  management 
and  the  C.T.M.  state  federation  leader,  the  union  leader- 
ship went  to  Mexico  City.   Here  they  discussed  the  affair 
with  Fidel  Velasquez,  1 ider  maximo  of  the  C.T.M.,  who 
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refused  to  intervene.   Shortly  afterwards  the  periodic 
change  of  union  leadership  took  place.  Soon  the  old  su- 
spicions materialized  when  250  workers  left  the  factory 
receiving  their  indemnifications,  through  an  agreement 
between  the  company  and  the  new  union  officials  counseled 
by  the  state  leader  of  the  C.T.M.   A  few  workers,  trusted 
by  management,  remained  on  the  job  and  again  affiliated 
the  union  with  the  F.N. S.I.   As  a  next  step,  the  former 
leadership  of  the  once  C.T.M.  affiliated  union  was  fired, 
using  the  closed  shop  formula.   The  reconciliation  and  ar- 
bitration board,  however,  ordered  to  reinstate  the  workers. 
The  former,  nonexistent  union  was  sentenced  to  pay  the 
foregone  wages  which  of  course  it  was  not  capable  of  do- 
ing.  When  after  reappearing  on  the  job,  the  workers  were 
fired  again,  the  board  and  the  courts  urged  them  to  accept 
the  offer  of  indemnification  as  included  in  the  collective 
contracts  and  resolved  the  case  in  favor  of  the  companies 
when  the  workers  refused  and  continued  to  ask  for  reinstate' 
ment . 

All  three  cases  illustrate  the  ample  maneuvering 
room  which  management  has  vis-a-vis  the  workers  in  case 
of  labor  conflicts.   They  can  practically  proceed  at  will, 
confident  of  the  fact  that  in  the  last  resort  the  board 
and  the  courts  will  be  on  their  side.   The  individual  work- 
er is  left  powerless  and  does  not  stand  a  chance.   The 
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following  "letter  to  the  editor 
neatly  into  words: 
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3.4.3.   The  ideology  of  entrepreneurial  control 

The  control  mechanisms  of  a  paternalist  and  re- 
formist nature  are  being  "covered"  by  an  ideology  which,  es^ 
pecially  in  its  formulation  by  representatives  of  the  Cua- 
uthemoc  group,  has  achieved  its  greatest  consistency  and 
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clarity.   This  may  be  a  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the 
orientation  of  this  segment  of  the  Monterrey  entrepre- 
neurial sector  toward  labor-management  relations  and 
towards  "social  problems"  in  general,  has  been  inspired 
strongly  by  the  soc ial -Christian  doctrines  that  figure  in 
the  various  papal  encyclicals  that  have  appeared  since 
the  end  of  the  19th  century  (Rerum  Novarum,  Quadragesimo 
Anno,  Mater  et  Magistra).   The  Fundidora  group  on  the  other 
hand,  at  least  its  more  traditional  representatives,  have 
based  themselves  primarily  on  the  liberal  perspective  as 
contained  in  the  Juarez  tradition,  which  carried  an  anti- 
clerical tone.   Their  paternalist  measures  were  rather 
founded  in  an  attitude  of  noblesse  oblige,  e.g.  a  feudal- 
ists preoccupation  of  the  enlightened  aristocracy  or 
would-be  aristocracy  with  the  well  being  of  its  servants. 
This  attitude  was  certainly  present  with  the  members  of 
the  old  Prieto  dynasty.   It  persists  in  the  present  state- 
ments on  the  special  responsibilities  of  the  entrepreneur 
with  regard  to  the  elimination  of  "the  conditions  that 
prevent  the  organized  and  responsible  participation  of 
everybody  in  the  process  of  development."   These  respon- 
sibilities are  his  because  "he  is  conscious  of  his  social 
duties  and  traditionally  has  a  participation  in  the  process 
of  solving  the  problems  of  the  community.   It  is  his  honored 
duty  to  realize  social  justice  within  his  company.   While 
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planning  his  businesses  he  has  always  the  well  being  of 
the  community  in  mind. "106 

Central  elements  out  of  the  social -Chri stian  doc- 
trines on  "the  social  problem"  not  only  have  been  adopted 
by  the  entrepreneurs  of  the  Cuauthemoc  group,  but  even 
have  found  their  way  to  the  Declaration  of  Principles  of 
the  management  dominated  labor  federation  F.N. S.I.   This 
concerns,  first,  the  idea  that  private  property  should  not 
be  abolished,  as  Marx  suggested.   On  the  contrary,  in  order 
to  promote  social  justice,  it  should  be  spread  over  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  people  serving  human  dignity  and  fur- 
thering the  life  chances  of  the  individual  (Rerum  Novarum 
and  Quadragesimo  Anno,  1952:   128,  116).   It  further  en- 
tails the  rejection  of  the  class  struggle  and  the  emphasis 
on  cooperation  between  management  and  labor  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  mutual  understanding  (Ibid,  97).   It  asserts  the 
responsibility  of  the  manager  for  the  general  well  being  of 
his  workers,  ultimately  to  be  secured  through  the  formation 
of  property.   This  all  should  be  done  in  an  atmosphere  of 
Christian  charity.   Finally,  on  the  important  subject  of 
state  intervention  in  the  economy,  the  entrepreneurs  share 
the  encyclicals  opinion  only  to  approve  of  such  action  in 


106.   Humberto  Lobo.   "Las  responsi bi 1 i dades  del  Empresario 
USEM."   Boletin  COFIDE,  4,  19,  January  1970  (my 
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cases  of  obvious  failure  of  the  private  sector  to  take 
care  of  its  "responsibilities."   In  principle  the  state 
should  be  subsidiary  to  private  initiative  (Ibid,  113  ff, 
139  ff). 

Despite  the  initial  variations  in  ideological 
position  among  the  Monterrey  entrepreneurs,  a  series  of 
common  elements  have  emerged  in  their  orientation  toward 
the  enterprise  and  the  socioeconomic  context  in  which  it 
functions.   Among  these  elements,  the  various  expressions 
of  a  "unitary  ideology"  (for  this  concept,  see:   Hyman, 
1972:   153  ff;  also  Bendix,  1963:   2a2  ff)  stand  out.   The 
company  itself  is  viewed  as  an  organic  whole  which  func- 
tions on  the  basis  of  a  harmony  of  purpose  existing  be- 
tween the   parts.   The  basic  assumption  is  that  the  inter- 
ests of  management  and  labor  are  not  contradictory  but 
coincide  to  a  great  extent.   Given  this  essentially  har- 
monious perspective  of  the  structure  of  the  enterprise, 
conflict  is  automatically  delegated  to  the  category  of 
irrational  behavior  based  on  either  ignorance,  subversion 
by  agitators  or  both.   Obviously,  this  ideology  has  not 
only  served  to  legitimize  their  policies  before  the  workers 
employed,   but  also  before  the  public  at  large.   Especially 
with  regard  to  the  activities  outside  the  boundaries  of 
their  enterprises,  the  unitary  ideology  has  managed  to  give 
these  fuerzas  vivas  a  comforting  definition  of  their  own 
role.   This  phenomenon  can  be  discerned  yery   clearly  in 
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the  statements  of  the  Monterrey  entrepreneurs  themselves. 
It  contsti tuted  a  background  element  in  Lobo's  statement, 
mentioned  above,  on  "the  social  responsibilities  of  the 
entrepreneur."   It  takes  an  even  more  prominent  place  in 
the  ideas  of  industrialists  Garza  and  Sada  to  which  we 
will  make  a  few  references.   Both  are  concerned  with  what 
we  may  call  the  industrialists'  extrai ndustrial  role. 
Alejandro  Garza10?  emphasizes  on  the  problem  of  "social 
justice"  which,  according  to  him,  only  can  be  achieved 
through  a  process  of  emancipation  on  an  individual  basis. 
The  individual  is  the  core  and  motor  of  societal  develop- 
ment and  he  should  be  allowed  to  operate  unbridled.   This 
social  justice,  together  with  respect  for  individual  in- 
tegrity, private  property  and  related  elements  of  the 
"good  society"  will  find  realization  within  "communities" 
that  should  be  established  under  responsibility  of  the 
private  entrepreneurs.   This  is  what  Garza  calls  the 
"social  function"  of  the  enterprise.   The  explanation 
he  offers,  though,  of  the  role  of  the  enterprise  in  the 
process  of  development  contains  a  very  interesting  ideo- 
logical position  in  which  liberal  bourgeois  and  social- 
Christian  ideas  have  been  fused.   In  this  context,  he 


107.   Alejandro  Garza  L.   "El  Empresario  y  el  Desarollo." 
El  Porvenir,  March  10,  1971. 
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underlines  the  role  of  the  individual,  the  work  for  the 
"common  good,"  the  importance  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  which  should  function  unchecked,  responding  to  the 
market  mechanism  without  government  interference.   In  the 
perspective  of  his  colleague  Sada,  the  role  of  the  entre- 
preneurs assumes  almost  Utopian  dimensions.   Together  with 
the  institution  of  the  private  enterprise,  they  stand  for 
"the  preservation  and  continuation  of  human  liberty."   The 
one-sided  emphasis  on  productivity  and  product  quality 
should  be  replaced  by  "an  emphasis  on  the  well  being  of 
all  employed  by  the  company,  thus  serving  the  collective 

1  go 

welfare  in  a  wider  sense,  e.g.  outside  the  company." 
In  a  second  article,  Garza  maintains  that  within  the  in- 
dustrial enterprise,  structures  should  be  created  to  en- 
courage the  self-realization  of  man."^^ 

These  exalted  words,  it  should  be  noted,  form 
part  of  an  ideology  that  to  a  great  extent  is  "free  float- 
ing," fulfills  legitimizing  and  justifying  functions  with 
regard  to  the  actual  needs  of  control  and  has  little  or  no 
prescriptive  value  with  regard  to  actual  behavior.   The 
commentary  of  a  supervisor  of  welfare  programs  in  one  of 
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the  family  Garza  Sada's  factories  is  rather  significant 
here:   "all  this  talk  about  the  social  responsibility  and 
the  vision  social  of  the  entrepreneur  is  pura  basura  (hog- 
wash).   They  (the  entrepreneurs)  are  all  for  it,  as  long 
as  it  does  not  cost  them  anything  and  serves  their  inter- 
ests in  a  narrow  way,  but  they  have  neatly  turned  down  any 
proposal  I  made  that  would  have  benefitted  the  workers  in 
a  wider  sense  but  would  have  cost  the  patron  some  money. "''" 

3. 5   Cone! usion 

The  findings  presented  in  the  previous  paragraphs 
can  be  summarized  as  follows. 

(a)   In  the  course  of  the  process  of  economic  development 
in  the  area,  the  Monterrey  class  structure  has  become 
highly  polarized.   At  the  top,  a  small  bourgeoisie  of  in- 
dustrialists, bankers  and  businessmen  has  emerged.   Its 
hard  core  consists  of  a  small  number  of  families,  heavily 
intertwined  economically  and  socially  and  sharing  a  sense 
of  community,  based  on  a  solidarity  of  interests  and  a 
strong  regional  pride.   Recently,  the  group  has  experienced 
the  influx  of  a  limited  number  of  top  managers  and  execu- 
tives who  run  the  ever  increasing  number  of  enterprises 


110.   Source:   interview  April  1971.   (my  translation) 
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in  close  association,  economically  as  well  as  socially, 
with  the  "old"  families. 

The  middle  class  is  not  very  numerous  as  yet.   Its 
internal  composition  is  heterogeneous.   Its  unifying  mech- 
anisms are  weakly  developed.   At  its  basis  it  confronts  the 
constant  danger  of  prol etari zation . 

The  proletariat  and  subprol etariat  form  the  most 
sizable  elements  of  the  class  structure.   The  industrial 
proletariat,  which  in  classical  theory  fulfills  the  role 
of  dynamic  element  in  societal  change,  is  rather  numerous 
for  Mexican  conditions.   It  comprises  a  little  over  100,000 
workers,  e.g.  almost  a  quarter  of  the  total  economically 
active  population  in  the  state  of  Nuevo  Le6n.   However, 
the  greater  part  of  this  industrial  working  class  is  em- 
ployed by  small  and  medium  sized  enterprises  (counting 
up  to  200  workers).   The  segment  employed  by  the  big  en- 
terprises (201  workers  or  more)  can  be  estimated  at  about 
one-third  (37,000  workers),  which  equals  only  around  8 
percent  of  the  total  state  economically  active  population. 
Further,  more  than  half  of  the  industrial  proletariat 
consists  of  unskilled  workers,  49.1  percent  possesses 
some  grade  of  skill.   The  existing  income  distribution 
is  highly  disadvantageous  for  the  proletarian  occupational 
strata  in  general.   A  slight  exception  form  the  medium 
level  technicians  and  the  highly  skilled  workers  who  have 
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become  a  labor  aristocracy.   According  to  C.I.E.  investi- 
gations, 67  percent  of  the  Monterrey  families  live  below 
poverty  level  (1965).   Among  the  industrial  proletariat, 
especially  those  working  in  small  and  medium  sized  com- 
panies are  hit  hardest.   Here  the  labor  laws  and  social 
security  regulations  are  paltered  with,  while  at  the  same 
time,  the  workers  fail  to  receive  small  advantages  similar 
to  those  that  are  distributed  in  the  big  companies  as  a 
part  of  the  paternalist  and  reformist  policies.   The  sub- 
proletariat  forms  a  formidable  reservoir  of  unskilled 
labor  and  comprises  close  to  one-quarter  of  the  area's 
population. 

(b)   In  the  political  field,  the  bourgeoisie  has  developed 
into  a  very  conscious,  powerful  group  that  over  the  years 
has  attempted  to  extend  its  dominance  from  the  economic 
sphere  to  the  political  arena.   On  the  regional  level, 
they  have  tried  repeatedly  to  conquer  the  power  positions 
on  the  top  levels  of  the  state  administration.   Until  re- 
cently, the  entrepreneurs  never  have  participated  directly 
in  this  area  and  used  pressure  mechanisms  and  "interme- 
diaries" as  opposition  political  parties  and  movements  or 
specific  politicians,  instead. 

Their  efforts  to  increase  regional  autonomy  vis-a- 
vis Mexico  City,  repeatedly  have  caused  tensions  with  the 
central  government.   The  issues  of  conflict  have  ranged 
from  disagreement  over  labor  policies  to  quarrels  over  the 
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distribution  of  certain  school  books  and  mostly  have  been 
conditioned  by  the  almost  instinctive  resistance  of  the 
enterpreneurs  against  the  federal  hand  limiting  their 
maneuvering  room. 

Their  own  workers  have  been  subjected  to  an  elab- 
orate system  of  control  working  on  the  basis  of  the  carrot 
and  stick  principle.   Labor  has  successful ly  been  forced  to 
join  coopted  organizations,  which  shortcircuit  any  effort 
of  the  workers  to  translate  more  militant  attitudes  into 
effective  action.   The  initiative  is  with  the  employers, 
autonomous  worker  demands  are  distrusted  and,  if  necessary, 
the  close  correlation  of  power  between  management,  coopted 
union  leaders  and  the  labor  courts  tips  the  balance  to  the 
employer's  side. 

In  the  following  scheme  we  have  attempted  to  sys- 
temize  those  factors  that  enter  in  an  analysis  of  the  dy- 
namics of  the  Monterrey  economic  and  sociopolitical  sit- 
uation. 

At  the  end  of  the  1960's  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  1 970 ' s ,  several  instances  of  labor  unrest  have  appeared 
in  the  form  of  a  growing  pressure  on  the  employers  to  apply 
the  federal  labor  laws,  an  increasing  number  of  challenges 
to  coopted  union  leaders,  and  within  the  factories,  a  con- 
siderable rate  of  turnover  and  absenteeism.   The  effective- 
ness of  the  complex  of  paternalist  and  reformist  measures, 
legitimized  by  a  well -devel oped  ideology  grafted  on 
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social -Christian  and  liberal  bourgeois  ideas  and  comple- 
mented with  a  series  of  overtly  suppressive  policies,  may 
be  put  to  a  test.   In  this  study,  it  is  our  intention  to 
investigate,  in  four  different  industrial  settings,  the 
various  worker  reactions  towards  the  dynamics  of  power 
and  policies,   The  problem  will  be  approached  through  the 
analysis  of  their  work  experience,  working-class  psychol- 
ogy and  conditioning  factors.   This  way  we  will  get  a 
closer  look  at  those  factors  that,  on  a  micro  level, 
promote  or  hamper  a  direct  translation  of  objectively 
existing  inequities  into  a  subjective  feeling  of  discon- 
tent, influence  the  development  of  horizontal  solidari- 
ties, stimulate  or  prevent  autonomous  class  based  poli- 
tical action  and  that  together,  and  on  that  level,  condi- 
tion the  nature,  extent  and  direction  of  the  process  of 
class  formation. 


CHAPTER  V 
THE  INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 

1  .   Introduction 

The  analysis  on  the  micro  level  will  be  focused  on 

the  industrial  proletariat.   Classical  theory  suggests  it 
to  be  the  source  of  the  dynamics  in  the  class  structure. 
But  what  is  its  real  potential  for  change?  After  the  study 
of  the  structural  factors  on  the  macro  and  meso  level  that 
condition  socioeconomic  change  in  Mexico,  the  analysis  will 
move  to  the  people  that  are  subjected  to  those  factors. 
Their  reactions  on  an  individual  level  have  been  investi- 
gated through  the  study  of  their  work  experience,  working- 
class  psychology  and  related  phenomena,  and  the  reasons 
behind  differences  in  reaction  have  been  explored. 

In  fact  the  empirical  study  has  tried  to  define 
those  conditions  that  explain  variations  in  these  phenomena 
and  it  has  explored  some  additional  factors  that  relate  to 
the  research  problem.   The  hypotheses  have  been  drawn  from 
classical  theory  as  well  as  from  more  recent  studies  in 

the  field. 

The  basic  hypothesis  which  directed  the  study  con- 
cerns the  impact  of  the  factor  "industrial  setting."  This 
factor  refers  to  a  number  of  interrelated  aspects  of  the 
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industrial  environment:   technological  structure,  division 
of  labor,  special  organization  and  economic  structure. 
Among  these  aspects,  "technological  structure"  takes  a 
primary  position,  conditioning  the  others.   It  should  be 
emphasized  that  this  relationship  is  not  one  of  a  simple 
and  straight  determination.   Apart  from  "technology,"  mana- 
gerial ideas  may  develop  with  regard  to  the  other  aspects 
and  they  may  reduce  the  i ntercorrel ations  between  them 
(Eldridge,  1968:   47).   The  technological  structure  of  an 
industry,  however,  very   clearly  defines  the  limits  between 
which  the  division  of  labor,  the  social  organization,  and 
the  economic  structure  can  develop. 

It  affects  the  division  of  labor  where  it  conditions 
the  pattern  of  work  organization,  defining  the  variety  of 
tasks  and  corresponding  skill  levels  that  are  needed  to 
keep  the  production  process  going. 

The  social  organization  of  the  working  environment 
likewise  depend  to  an  important  extent  upon  the  underlying 
pattern  in  which  the  elements,  man-materi al -tool s  ,  have 
crystallized.   Its  impact  on  the  size  and  the  layout  of 
a  factory  is  most  obvious.   Advances  in  mechanization  call 
for  a  more  differentiated  work  organization  and  inspire  the 
development  of  an  intricate  and  elaborate  system  of  rules 
governing  the  working  situation.   These  rules  concern  not 
only  worker-management  relations,  but  also  those  between 
the  workers  themselves  as  they  condition  the  frequency  and 
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the  range  of  interaction  between  them ■ (Sayles ,  1958: 
72). 

In  a  modern   capitalist  economy,  the  technological 
structure  of  a  plant  influences  greatly  its  status  and  de- 
velopment perspectives  (and  often  its  wage  structure). 
This  applies  also  to  the  Mexican  situation,  but  in  a  more 
relative  sense.   The  dynamics  of  the  expanding  internal 
market,  which  allows  for  some  archaic  technologies  to  main- 
tain profitable  production,  may  intervene  while,  in  addi- 
tion, the  ample  supply  of  labor  interferes  within  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  economic  status  of  the  enterprise  and 
its  wage  structure. 

It  is  our  contention  that  the  factor  "industrial 
setting"  as  a  whole  constitutes  a  basic  condition  differen- 
tiating the  industrial  labor  force  in  orientation  and 
styles  of  behavior.   In  this  study,  it  has  been  hypothe- 
sized as  the  primary  explanatory  variable  behind  variations 
in  work  experience  and  working-class  psychology.    The 
hypothesis  obviously  has  its  roots  in  Marx's  theses  on  the 
role  of  the  specific  pattern  of  organization  of  the  pro- 
ductive forces.   Its  application  to  this  study  was  further 


Kuhn  (1969:   166),  on  the  basis  of  a  comparative  study 
of  workers  in  the  rubber  tire  and  electrical  equipment 
industries  in  the  U.S.A.  over  the  period  1947-1959, 
concludes  that:   "technology  determines  the  ability 
of  workers  to  press  their  demands  and  greatly  affects 
their  willingness  to  formulate  demands."   I  agree  with 
him  on  the  importance  of  technological  structure  as  an 
explanatory  variable  but  have  great  difficulty  accept- 
ing it,  like  Kuhn  does,  as  a  factor  straightly  deter- 
mining the  others. 
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inspired  by  the  work  of  Robert  Blauner  (1964).   The  metho- 
dological flaws  of  his  book,  that  have  already  been  widely 
discussed  (Glazer  and  Strauss,  1967),  do  not  affect,  in 
our  opinion,  the  validity  of  his  core  hypothesis.   In  our 
study,  its  application  has  been  extended  from  the  problem 
of  alienation  to  the  phenomenon  of  class  consciousness, 
again  strongly  supported  by  Marx  himself.   Through  compara- 
tive analysis,  variance  in  the  occurrence  of  the  empirical 
reference  of  alienation  and  class  consciousness  will  be 
investigated  and  the  causal  factors  underlying  such  varia- 
tions explored. 

The  four  selected  industries  offer  a  fair  represen- 
tation of  the  diversity  and  pluralism  within  the  Monterrey 
industrial  sector.   They  present  distinct  differences  in 
technological  structure,  e.g.  level  of  mechanization,  ra- 
tionalization of  division  of  labor,  bureaucratization  of 
social  organization,  and  in  a  lesser  way  economic  structure. 

With  "degree  of  mechanization  of  technology"  as  a 
basic  classif icatory  variable,  the  four  settings  can  be 
located  on  a  contiuuum  ranging  from  manufacturing  requiring 
relatively  little  mechanization  and  little  standardization 
of  production  to  manufacturing  where  a  high  degree  of  auto- 
mation is  involved.   This  classification  comprises  (Blauner, 
1964:   7): 

(a)   a  craft  technology  with  low  levels  of  mechanization 
and  standardization  (print  shops); 
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(b)  a  machi ne- tendi ng  technology,  characterized  by  a  higher 
degree  of  mechanization  and  a  greater  degree  of  standardi- 
zation of  its  work  processes,  the  workers  "minding"  the 
machines  (textile  mill); 

(c)  an  assembly  line  technology,  characterized  by  a  highly 
rationalized  work  organization  (automobile  factory);  and 

(d)  continuous-process  production,  characterized  by  a  high 
degree  of  automation  (chemical  plant). 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  these  four  settings  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  fixed  stages  of  a  predetermined 
unilinear  process  of  industrial  evolution.   Historical  ex- 
perience does  suggest  the  presence  of  a  general  tendency 
towards  an  increase  in  level  of  mechanization  of  the  entire 
industrial  structure.   This  tendency,  however,  should  not 
be  equated  with  a  unilinear  process  of  technological  evo- 
lution (Blauner,  1964:   8). 

The  selected  factories  approached  the  technological 
types  in  their  most  pure  form.   That  is  to  say,  the  re- 
spective technology  dominated  virtually  the  entire  produc- 
tion process.   Its  variation  was  minimal  within  each  plant. 
Thus,  not  only  homogeneity  could  be  achieved  in  the  internal 
composition  of  the  technological  variable,  but  also  in  its 
effects  on  the  other  aspects  of  the  respective  setting. 
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2 .   The  Four  Industrial  Settings 


2.1   Introduction 


Before  discussing  the  results  of  the  investigation, 
the  various  interrelated  aspects  of  each  industrial  setting- 
technology,  division  of  labor,  social  organization  and  eco- 
nomic structure — will  be  exposed  as  far  as  the  available 
data  permit. 

At  first,  the  position  of  the  specific  branch  of 
industry,  to  which  each  of  the  selected  factories  belong 
within  the  picture  of  the  general  industrial  development 
in  Monterrey,  will  be  clarified. 

(a)   Technological  structure;  on  the  basis  of  the  available 
data  on  the  value  added  and  worker  productivity  some  ob- 
servations can  be  made. 

The  textile  industry,  until  recently  the  oldest  and 
most  traditional  of  the  Nuevo  Leon  manufacturing  sector, 
has  declined  in  relative  importance  since  the  1950's.   Em- 
ployment has  dropped,  but  productivity  has  increased  sub- 
stantially due  to  the  modernization  and  reorganization  of 
the  industry. 

The  other  three  industries  (printing,  automobiles, 
chemicals)  belong,  in  terms  of  increases  in  value  added  and 
in  employment,  to  the  dynamic  branches  of  industry  in  the 
Monterrey  area.   The  expansion  in  the  printing  sector  is 
very   much  a  function  of  the  general  industrial  expansion 
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in  the  area,  and  the  corresponding  increases  in  the  demand 
for  printed  matter.   The  development  of  the  chemical  in- 
dustry has  been  rather  spectacular.   So  has  that  of  the 
automobile  industry.   The  productivity  figures  show  the 
highly  capital-intensive  nature  of  the  chemical  branch  of 
the  manufacturing  sector.   Especially  in  the  case  of  the 
automobile  sector,  the  data  are  slightly  distorted  by  the 
inclusion  of  small  shops  that  mean  little  in  terms  of  value 
added,  but  contribute  to  employment  and  depress  the  produc- 
tivity figure. 

(b)   Occupational  structure;  the  occupational  structure  of 
the  industries  shows  some  interesting  differences. 
A  comparison  on  the  proportions  of  professionals,  medium- 
level  technicians,  and  skilled  workers  employed,  shows  the 
high  skill  of  the  chemical  industry  and  of  the  printing 
i  n  d  u  s  t  ry . 

The  proportion  of  skilled  workers  in  the  textile 
industry,  that  has  been  stated  in  the  table,  is  deceptively 
high.   The  industry,  typically,  has  a  rather  low  skill 
distribution.   Most  textile  jobs  require  little  knowledge, 
training  or  experience,  and  the  basic  tasks  are  learned  in 
a  rather  short  period  of  time.   The  size  of  the  category 
of  skilled  workers,  then,  is  to  a  great  extent  the  result 
of  the  peculiar  occupational  career  structure  of  the  workers, 
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and  does  not  necessarily  indicate  the  presence  of  high 

2 
levels  of  technical  skills. 

The  automobile  industry  has  a  medium  distribution 

with  the  proportion  of  medium-level  technicians  being 

slightly  lower  than  in  printing.   The  relative  size  of  the 

category  of  skilled  workers  has  been  slightly  depressed, 

again,  by  the  inclusion  of  the  small  repair  shops. 

(c)   Economic  structure;  equity-capital  investment  may 

provide  some  information  on  the  structure  of  the  branches 

of  manufacturing  to  which  the  selected  factories  belong. 


Table  16:   Number  of  enterprises  in  four  branches  of  manu- 
facturing per  equity-capital  investment  cate- 
gory, Nuevo  Le(5n,  1969 


equity— capital 


number  of  enterprises  (percentages) 


investment  (in  pesos)    Printing 


textiles 


automo- 

chemi 

biles 

cals 

63.7 

19.3 

11.6 

25.7 

17.1 

32.5 

6.7 

18.3 

0.9 

4.2 

- 

15, 

.000 

53.1 

15.001  - 

100. 

.000 

27.7 

100.001  - 

1 

.000, 

.000 

16.2 

1.000.001  - 

10 

.000, 

,000 

2.6 

10.000.000  - 

0.4 

totals 

100.0 

(N=260) 

21.7 
18.3 
26.7 
28.3 
5.0 


100.0 
(N=60) 


100.0     100.0 
(N=390)    (N=331) 


Source:   compiled  from  Di rector io  Industrial,  1968  and  1969 


Recruitment  to  each  rank  above  the  lowest  is  by  promo- 
tion, strictly  according  to  the  seniority  from  the  grade 
below.   After  a  learning  period  from  6  to  42  months, 
each  worker  automatically  enters  skilled  ranks  as  va- 
cancies open  up.   (Contrato  Colectivo  Industria  Textil, 
1950:   43-35). 
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The  category  of  enterprises  with  an  equity-capital 
investment  of  15.000  pesos  or  less  represent  the  very   small 
shops,  run  by  a  self-employed  worker  or  an  employer  with 
just  a  few  personnel.   These  shops  operate  at  the  margin 
of  the  economy.   They  predominate  in  numbers  in  the  print- 
ing and  automobile  sectors.   In  this  last  mentioned  sector, 
their  presence  conceals  the  high  degree  of  concentration 
in  the  i  ndustry . 

How  do  the  selected  factories  relate  to  this  pattern? 
The  printshops  have  an  average  equity  capital  of  3.125.000 
pesos  each,  the  range  being  between  1.25  and  8.5  million 
(1971).   The  textile  mill  has  an  equity  capital  of  20.000.000 
pesos  (1968),  and  is  one  of  the  biggest  of  its  kind  in 
the  Monterrey  area.   The  automobile  factory  represents  the 
assembly  division  of  a  conglomerate  of  enterprises  dominat- 
ing the  sector,  and  having  a  total  equity-capital  invest- 
ment of  over  50.000.000  pesos  (1971).   The  chemical  plant 
is  the  mother  plant  of  a  group  of  chemical  enterprises  that 
form  part  of  the  Cuauthemoc-conglomerate ,  and  lead  the 
sector  also  on  a  national  level.   The  total  equity-capital 
investment  amounts  to  157  million  pesos  (1969). 

All  selected  factories  belong  to  the  biggest  enter- 
prises of  their  respective  branches  of  manufacturing,  as 
far  as  investment  and/or  employment  is  concerned.   At  the 
same  time,  they  form  part  of  the  most  dynamic  sector  on 
the  Monterrey  industrial  scene. 
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Each  of  the  industrial  settings  now  will  be  dis- 
cussed briefly,  and  their  specific  characteristics  will 
be  further  explored. 

2.2  The  Print  Shops 

Craft  industries  share  some  technological  charac- 
teristics, among  which  the  lack  of  standardization  of  the 
product,  the  relatively  low  level  of  mechanization,  and 
the  rather  high  proportion  of  skilled  personnel  stand  out 
(Blauner,  1964:   35  ff).    In  the  print  shops,  much  of  the 
work  is  still  done  by  hand.   The  nature  of  the  product 
clearly  imposes  limits  on  the  technology  that  can  be  em- 
ployed.  This  product  may  be  books,  newspapers,  magazines 
or  commercial  printed  matter,  but  it  is  constantly  changing 
from  day  to  day,  which  rules  out  the  mechanization  or  auto- 
mation that  require  a  standardized  product. 

All  the  shops,  except  one,  had  experienced  recent 
expansion  and  had  been  extensively  modernized,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  sharp  increase  in  demand  for  printed  matter 
in  the  last  few  decades.   They  had  installed  new  machinery, 
and  all  but  one  were  housed  in  new  or  rebuilt  quarters. 
The  shops  had  been  in  existence  for  an  average  period  of 
33  years,  the  youngest  15,  and  the  oldest  60  years. 


3.   A  still  highly  valuable  analysis  of  work  in  these  set- 
tings is  given  by  Veblen  (1964:   231  ff). 
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This  modernization  process  has  required  a  substan- 
tial capital  investment  per  production  worker:   the  equity 
capital  totalled  already  25  million  on  a  total  of  475  men 
employed,  130  employees  and  345  workers.   Yet,  manual  work 
involving  traditional  skills  has  remained  very  important. 
In  fact,  in  only  one  shop,  which  printed  a  newspaper,  a 
series  of  operations  involving  the  typesetting  process  had 
been  removed  from  the  worker,  and  were  done  by  machines 
operating  with  a  considerable  degree  of  automation.   The 
fragmentation  and  subdivision  of  job  tasks,  typical  of  modern 
factory  technology,  is  absent,  and  most  jobs  encompass  a 
variety  of  operations.   This  emphasis  on  traditional  skill 
in  the  work  process  has  resulted  in  a  relatively  high  pro- 
portion of  skilled  workers  in  the  labor  force.   In  the 
selected  shops,  70.4  percent  of  the  manual  workers  were 
skilled  craftsmen,  17  percent  were  semiskilled,  and  12.6 
percent  unskilled  workers.   Compare  the  automobile  factory, 
which  had  31  percent  and  the  chemical  plant  that  had  45 
percent  of  skilled  workers  (the  figure  for  the  textile 
industry,  75  percent,  is  somewhat  deceptive  due  to  reasons 
explained  before) . 

The  semiskilled  workers  form  the  apprentices  who 
pass  through  a  rather  long  learning  period,  during  which 
the  specific  skills  of  the  trade  are  mastered.   The  printing- 
pressmen  among  them  are  required  to  perfect  their  skills 
in  one  of  the  technical  schools  in  the  area,  in  addition 
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to  this  training  on  the  job  (Hacia  una  PlaneaciGn,  1970: 

30). 

The  relatively  simple  division  of  labor  and  the 
absence  of  f ractionization  of  individual  tasks  implied  by 
a  craft  technology  is  further  illustrated  by  the  rather 
simple  system  of  job  classification.   Even  the  biggest 
shop  that  produced  a  considerable  variety  of  printing  prod- 
ucts did  not  have  more  than  15  different  categories  (com- 
pare:  textiles, 47;  automobiles  38).   Most  workers  have 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  various  tasks  in  the  trade, 
and  often  formally  occupy  different  positions  in  the  produc- 
tion process  in  the  course  of  their  careers.   Especially  in 
the  small  shops,  a  relative  lack  of  job  specialization  can 
be  noted.   The  printers  often  assist  each  other  to  get  the 
job  done  and  alternately  set  type,  work  on  linotype  oper- 
ations, or  run  the  presses. 

The  selected  printing  establishments  employed  an 
average  of  59  men  (43  workers  and  16  employees).   The 
smallest  shop  had  13  workers  and  7  employees;  the  biggest 
had  89  workers  and  51  employees.   The  variable  of  shop 
size  undoubtedly  has  conditioned  the  evolution  of  worker- 
management  relations  (cf.  Lipset,  1956:   172).   In  the 
small  shops,  the  patron  has  ample  opportunity  to  cultivate 
personal  relations  with  his  personnel  and  to  promote  their 
identification  with  the  enterprise,  while  at  the  same  time 
exercising  control  over  their  activities.   In  the  larger 
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shops,  such  direct  and  unmediated  relations  between  the 
patron  and  his  workers  are  harder  to  realize.   Yet,  even 
in  the  smaller  shops,  the  high  skill  level  of  the  workers 
has  supported  their  power  position  vis-a-vis  the  patron , 
limited  his  power  alternatives,  and  added  a  dimension  to 
the  power  relations  between  the  two  parties  that  is  lacking 
in  other  types  of  small-sized  craft  industries. 

2.3  The  Textile  Mill 


The  textile  industry  in  Mexico,  as  in  other  parts 
of  Latin  America,  has  been  characteristic  of  the  early 
stages  of  industrialization.   The  industry  already  existed 
during  the  colonial  period.   At  that  time,  it  was  a  craft 
industry;  the  handwork  was  organized  in  manufacturers. 
In  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century,  the  large-scale 
textile  industry  was  organized.   In  this  industry,  many  of 
the  traditional  skills  had  been  made  redundant  by  the 
machine  system. 

The  selected  factory  had  been  founded  in  1874  as 
part  of  the  first  industrialization  effort  in  Nuevo  Leon. 
It  was  located  near  three  small  villages  that  have  since 
become  part  of  metropolitan  Monterrey.   Yet,  these  villages 
have  remained  rather  homogeneous  company  communities,  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  population  has  earned  its 
living  already  for  generations  in  this  factory  and  in  a 
second  textile  mill,  founded  in  1865,  located  just  a  few 
miles  away.   Both  factories  have  since  been  modernized. 
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This  process  of  modernization  of  the  old  textile 
mill  started  in  1952  as  part  of  a  coordinated  national  ef- 
fort to  make  the  traditional  textile  industry  more  competi- 
tive and  technologically  up  to  date.   The  process  has  taken 
12  years  to  complete.   In  this  period,  a  complete  new  fac- 
tory has  been  built  next  to  the  ruins  of  the  old  one.   The 
level  of  mechanization  was  improved.   Semiautomatic  spin- 
ning frames  and  automatic  looms  were  installed.   The  work 
force  was  gradually  reduced  in  size.   Many  workers  were 
retired  from  the  factory,  although  the  number  of  looms  in- 
creased from  175  in  the  old  factory  to  721  in  the  new  one. 
In  recent  years,  the  company  has  also  founded  a  synthetics 
division  which,  however,  has  been  organized  in  two  separate 
plants,  each  with  independent  legal  status.   These  plants 
have  not  been  included  in  the  project.   Research  has  con- 
centrated on  the  mother  plant,  which  still  is  concerned 
mainly  with  the  production  of  cotton  textiles. 

The  present  equity  capital  runs  close  to  20.000.000 
pesos.   The  mill  employs  1,032  men:   292  employees  and  740 
workers  (1968).   Data  on  the  total  capital  investment  are 
not  available.   However,  it  can  be  assumed,  given  the  size 
of  the  equity  capital  of  the  respective  companies,  that 
the  size  of  the  capital  investment  per  production  worker 
is  lower  than  either  in  the  print  shops,  the  automobile 
factory,  or  the  chemical  plant.   On  this  basis,  the  textile 
mill  would  have  an  investment  of  27.000  pesos  per  production 
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worker,  the  print  shops  72.000,  the  automobile  factor, 
40.000  and  the  chemical  plant  163.000  pesos. 

Traditionally,  the  setting  has  a  low  skill  distri- 
bution.  The  fact  that  75  percent  of  the  workers  have  been 
classified  as  "skilled"  is,  as  has  been  exposed  before, 
the  result  of  the  specific  system  of  job  ranking  in  the 
industry.   The  proportion  of  medium-level  technicians  is 
small;  they  number  less  than  2  percent  of  the  total  work 
force  (printing:   9,  automobiles:   10,  and  chemicals: 
15  percent).   The  entire  production  process  in  the  mill 
has  been  intensively  rationalized,  permitted  by  a  high 
degree  of  standardization  of  the  product.   The  maintenance 
work  of  the  machinery  requires  high  technical  skills. 
Most  other  jobs,  however,  are  routine,  largely  automatic, 
and  require  speed  and  alertness  rather  than  skill.   This 
is  a  general  characteristic  of  jobs  in  the  textile  indus- 
try (cf.  Blauner,  1964:   59). 

The  job  of  the  average  textile  worker  is  to  tend 
a  large  number  of  spinning  frames,  looms,  or  other  ma- 
chinery.  He  is  not  just  responsible  for  the  operation  of 
one  machine,  but  has  to  take  care  of  a  whole  series  of 
identical  spinning,  weaving,  knitting,  or  other  machines. 
He  has  to  adapt  his  activities  and  movements  to  the  tech- 
nical process,  lest  the  production  process  be  interrupted 
and  his  own  production  quota  endangered.   The  high  degree 
of  rationalization  is  further  promoted  by  the  fact  that, 
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since  the  speed  of  the  various  machines  is  known,  the  maxi- 
mum potential  production  can  be  determined.   As  a  conse- 
quence, all  operations  within  the  production  process  have 
been  defined  as  part  of  the  collective  contracts  in  the 
textile  industry  (cf.  Contrato  Colectivo  Industria  Textil, 
1950),  together  with  the  time  it  takes  to  fulfill  each  of 
them  (up  to  tenths  of  a  second),  the  various  production 
quotas,  and  their  remuneration. 

The  selected  factory  is  a  totally  integrated  cotton 
mill.   It  has  a  spinning,  weaving,  knitting,  and  finish- 
ing section.   This  means  that  every  part  of  the  entire 
production  process,  from  raw  cotton  to  finished  products 
(battist,  poplin,  fashion  fabrics,  shirts,  etc.),  is  car- 
ried out  within  this  plant.   The  spinning  and  weaving  sec- 
tions have  the  most  workers.   In  the  old  factory,  before 
modernization  changed  the  picture,  their  work  used  to  be 
highly  skilled  and  especially  the  weavers  were  responsible 
for  a  variety  of  operations  in  the  production  of  cloth. 
Nowadays,  however,  the  work  organization  has  become  ex- 
tremely subdivided.   The  system  of  job  classification  in 
the  mill  includes  no  less  than  47  categories.   The  machines 
have  reduced  most  jobs  to  a  series  of  rather  simple  repe- 
titive tasks.   Presently,  the  most  skilled  and  prestigious 
jobs  are  those  of  the  mechanics  who  do  the  maintenance  and 
repair  work,  and  keep  the  machinery  going. 
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The  mill  is  one  of  the  biggest  of  a  branch  of  manu- 
facturing that  has  declined  in  relative  importance  over 
the  last  decades.   As  a  result  of  the  process  of  reorgani- 
zation of  the  textile  industry  in  the  1950's  and  1960's, 
only  a  few  large  enterprises  have  remained.   In  terms  of 
value  added,  they  fell  in  importance  from  the  fifth  place 
among  the  manufacturing  industries  in  1955  to  twelfth 
place  in  1965.   The  industry's  share  in  the  employment  of 
the  industrial  working  population  of  Nuevo  Leon  dropped 
from  8.4  percent  in  1955  to  3.0  percent  in  1965,  and  it  is 
expected  to  decrease  further  to  around  1.0  percent  in  1980. 
The  worker  productivity,  however,  has  risen  considerably 
and  is  expected  to  rise  another  200  percent  in  the  period 
from  1965  to  1980,  as  a  result  of  further  mechanization  and 
automation  (Hacia  una  Planeacion,  1970:   84). 

In  the  selected  mill,  this  process  of  modernization 
had  been  concluded.   The  employment  situation  had  settled 
down  after  the  many  early  retirements  of  the  reorganization 
period  that  had  caused  a  general  unrest  among  the  personnel 

2. 4   The  Automobile  Factory 


The  automobile  industry  is  a  rather  recent  phe- 
nomenon in  Mexico.   Car-assembling  was  introduced  on  a 
rather  small  scale  during  World  War  II  as  part  of  the 
policy  of  import  substitution.   In  this  period,  most  of 
the  parts  still  came  from  foreign  suppliers.   On  the 
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Mexican  industrial  scene,  automobile  manufacturing  is  a 
typically  modern  industry  with  a  greatly  diversified  divi- 
sion of  labor  and  a  high  degree  of  rationalization  and 
efficiency.   It  has  become  concentrated  in  a  small  number 
of  large  firms,  among  which  Automex  (Toluca),  Datsun  (Cuer- 
navaca),  Volkswagen  (Puebla),  and  the  Monterrey  automobile 
conglomerate  dominate  the  sector. 

The  Mexican  government  has  promoted  the  vertical 
integration  of  this  industry  through  the  protectionist 
measures  of  its  import-substitution  policy:   60  percent 
of  the  total  value  of  the  components  of  an  automobile 
have  to  represent  parts  of  Mexican  manufacturers;  40  per- 
cent can  be  imported. 

Automobile  manufacturing  has  three  stages  of  pro- 
duction:  first,  the  manufacturing  of  specific  components; 
second,  the  subassembly  into  engines,  transmissions,  rear 
axles,  bodies,  etc.;  and  third,  the  final  assembly  of  the 
vehicle.   Not  all  stages  are  combined  within  the  auto 
industry  itself.   In  the  U.S.A.,  20  to  25  percent  of  the 


The  total  number  of  separate  components  of  a  car  aver- 
ages 3,000  (over  20,000  if  each  nut  and  bolt  is  counted 
separately).   The  materials  range  from  iron  and  steel 
to  plastics,  cotton,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  glass,  rubber, 
and  various  chemi cal -based  products  (Behrman,  1972: 
140).   A  problem  has  been  that  the  local  suppliers  of 
parts  are  by  no  means  all  locally  owned.   Some  are 
affiliates  of  U.S.  companies,  and  others  are  jointly 
owned  with  local  investors  (cf.  Behrman,  1972:   57). 
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parts  come  from  industries  outside  the  automobile  industry, 
and  another  25  to  40  percent  come  from  suppliers  of  parts 
and  components.   The  rest  of  the  value  added  is  accounted 
for  by  the  automobile  industry  in  a  more  narrow  sense 
(Behrman,  1972:   140). 

The  final  assembly  operation  is  more  labor  intensive 
than  the  manufacturing  of  components.   This  stage  accounts 
for  about  45  percent  of  the  total  labor  input  in  the  in- 
dustry, but  only  for  about  18  percent  of  the  capital  inputs. 
The  manufacturing  of  the  motor,  chassis,  and  suspension 
requires  only  33  percent  of  the  labor  and  almost  50  percent 
of  the  capital.   The  body  manufacturing  takes  around  22 
percent  of  the  labor  input  and  33  percent  of  the  capital 
(Behrman,  1972:   141). 

The  selected  factory  forms  part  of  a  conglomerate 
in  which  a  considerable  degree  of  vertical  integration  has 
been  achieved.   The  company  started  after  World  War  II  as 
a  shop  manufacturing  trailers,  and  expanded  to  its  present 
size  in  less  than  two  decades.   The  assembly  division, 
producing  jeeps  and  pickups,  vans,  trucks  and  trailers, 
and  tractors  and  buses,  is  served  by  four  enterprises, 
each  with  independent  legal  status,  that  belong  to  parts 
division.  This  latter  division  covers  the  first  two  stages 
of  automobile  production.   It  produces  the  chassis,  bodies, 
and  most  of  the  component  parts,  except  for  the  engines 
that  are  entirely  imported.   The  parts  division  also 
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supplies  accessories  to  other  automobile  plants  in  the 
country . 

The  assembly  division  employed  1,777  people  (1971), 
540  employees  and  1,270  workers,  and  it  represents  a  very 
labor  intensive  part  of  the  conglomerate.   The  study  has 
concentrated  on  the  workers  in  the  assembly  plant,  because, 
here,  the  distinctive  technology  of  the  industry  has  been 
most  clearly  expressed.   This  technology  has  been  condi- 
tioned by  the  standardization  of  the  final  product,  but 
even  more  so  by  the  standardization  of  the  individual  parts 
and  components  that  are  put  together  to  form  the  completed 
product  (cf.  Blauner,   1964:   90  ff). 

This  process,  during  which  the  parts  are  combined 
into  a  final  product,  takes  place  along  an  assembly  line 
that  takes  the  cars  past  the  stations  of  the  workers.   This 
is,  in  fact,  the  final  stage  of  production,  and  the  other 
operations  in  the  factory  are  geared  to  fill  its  need. 
Slightly  less  than  30  percent  of  the  factory  work  force, 
works  on  the  line  itself. 

The  organization  of  the  assembly  line  is  some- 
what removed  from  the  extremely  rationalized  conveyor 
belt  form  of  production  that  can  be  found  in  the  large 
U.S.  automobile  plants.   First,  it  has  been  organized  on 
a  much  smaller  scale.   The  output  is  not  one  car  every 
minute,  but  a  few  jeeps,  pick-ups,  trucks,  tractors  and 
buses  a  day.   The  line,  itself,  is  small  and  not  very 
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complicated.   It  consists  of  a  rail  on  which  the  automo- 
biles-to-be are  pushed  past  the  various  stations.   Second, 
the  work  process  has  been  less  subject  to  extreme  subdi- 
vision, the  jobs  have  been  less  f ractioni zed .   There  still 
is  a  considerable  amount  of  manual  work  done,  in  which 
each  job  includes  a  series  of  (standardized)  operations 
within  the  specialization  of  the  respective  worker,  and 
not  just  one  single  operation.   Those  tasks  that  are  typi- 
cal of  extreme  assembly  line  conditions,  and  that  consist 
exclusively  of  the  one-minute  operation,  are  rather  scarce 
This  situation  is  further  exemplified  by  the  fact  that,  in 
spring  of  1971,  the  line  was  working  below  capacity  due 
to  a  lack  of  skilled  labor.   Large-scale  assembly  opera- 
tions, as  can  be  found  in  the  U.S.  and  European  car  fac- 
tories, in  most  cases  can  be  broken  down  into  simple  ele- 

5 
mentary  tasks  requiring  few  skills. 

The  Monterrey  line  assembles  what  Friedmann  has 

called  a  "social  line,"  where  the  pace  of  work  is  less 

intense  and  the  team  element  of  the  line  has  been  more 


5.   Touraine  defines  the  assembly  line  as  "a  type  of 
work  organization  through  which  the  various  opera- 
tions (of  the  production  process)  have  been  reduced 
to  the  same  duration  or  to  a  multiple  of  that  dura- 
tion and  are  executed  without  interruption  between 
them  in  a  process  continuing  in  time  and  space" 
(transl.  from  Touraine,  1955:   40).   A  good  analysis 
of  the  effects  of  assembly-line  technology  in  the 
automobile  industry  is  offered  by  Turner  et  a! . 
(1967). 
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emphasized  (Friedman,  1950:   245).   This  type  of  assembly 
line  should  be  distinguished  from  the  "strain  line"  where 
the  work  is  fast,  tense,  and  nervous.   The  extent  to  which 
an  assembly  line  shows  social  line  characteristics  appears, 
however,  yery   much  a  function  of  the  scale  of  operations 
in  the  respective  plant.   It  follows  that  the  assembly 
line  in  the  Monterrey  factory  may  lose  most  of  its  social 
line  characteristics  with  any  substantial  increase  in  pro- 
duction. 

The  automobile  industry,  at  least  its  assembly 
division,  has  been  called  a  typically  "modern"  industry. 
This  characterization  has  not  been  motivated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  an  elaborate,  sophisticated  machinery.   This  tex- 
tile industry  undoubtedly  could  be  characterized  as  more 
"advanced"  in  that  respect  (cf.  Blauner,  1964:   95).   In 
the  Monterrey  assembly  plant,  the  machinery  is  less  com- 
plex and  virtually  limited  to  small  sized  power  tools 
(drills,  screwdrivers,  welding,  and  soldering  equipment, 
etc.)  that  are  handled  by  the  workers  themselves.   The 
basic  manual  operations,  however,  are  standardized,  due 
to  the  highly  rationalized  organization  of  work  assignments 
The  basic  pattern  is  not  affected  by  the  presence  for  a 
series  of  the  subdivided  standardized  tasks.   In  these 
aspects  of  the  organization  of  the  production  process, 
the  main  differences  with  the  other  types  of  technological 
structures  are  given  (cf.  Van  Doom,  1963:   32). 
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The  proportion  of  skilled  workers  in  the  factory 
was  31  percent;  44  percent  were  classified  as  semiskilled, 
25  percent  as  unskilled.   The  semiskilled  category  contains 
not  only  medium-skilled  personnel,  but  also  the  apprentices 
passing  through  a  learning  period.   The  unskilled  category 
contains  the  operators  who  lack  any  kind  of  formal  train- 
ing, and  are  occupied  with  the  execution  of  simple  repeti- 
tive tasks.   The  division  of  labor  in  the  factory  is  very 
diversified,  as  exemplified  by  the  system  of  job  classifi- 
cation that  includes  38  different  categories,  among  them 
the  general  category  of  "operator,"  which  stands  for  a 
wide  variety  of  unskilled  jobs. 

The  economic  situation  of  the  automobile  industry 
is  rather  favorable.   In  the  Mexican  situation,  it  is  still 
very  much  a  growth  industry  experiencing  a  period  of  rapid 
expansion  on  a  strongly  protected  internal  market.   The 
Monterrey  company  evolved  from  a  small  enterprise  to  a  big 
industry  in  less  than  twenty  years.   In  that  period,  it 
opened  service  and  repair  facilities  in  all  parts  of  the 
republic  and  even  expanded  its  operations  to  Latin  America 
(Argentina,  Chile,  Peru,  Paraguay  and  Guatemala).   In  this 
story  of  success,  the  only  sour  note  was  struck  by  the 
Borgward  adventure,  e.g.  the  effort  to  produce alOO  percent 
Mexican  car  using  the  old  German  Borgward  car  plant  which 
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had  been  dismantled  and  reinstalled  in  the  Monterrey  area. 
The  company  was  involved  in  the  management  of  Borgward, 
and  it  had  a  minority  financial  interest  in  the  plant. 
The  effort,  however,  failed.   Borgward  went  backrupt  after 
a  period  of  operation  of  less  than  two  years. 

The  company  is  virtually  entirely  Mexican  owned 
and  in  essence  it  has  remained  a  family  enterprise.   There 
is  no  foreign  majority  interest  in  any  of  the  plants  or  sub- 
plants  that  form  part  of  the  conglomerate.   In  most  Mexican 
industries  the  use  of  foreign  technology  almost  automatic- 
ally implies  foreign  financial  interests  in  the  companies 
concerned,  following  the  rule  that  foreign  firms  will  not 
transfer  technology  without  having  control  of  its  use 
(Behrman,  1972:   62).   The  Monterrey  enterprise  has  not 
followed  thi  s  trend.   It  has  preferred  to  dedicate  great 
attention  to  the  development  of  its  own  technology  and  to 
the  training  of  its  own  technicians  who  supervise  the  ap- 
plication of  technology  to  local  needs  and  to  buy  tech- 
nology and  managerial  assistance  only  if  absolutely  neces- 
sary.   Illustrative  in  this  context  is  that  the  enterprise 


6.  Cf.  "Origin,  Nacimiento  y  Muerta  de  la  Fabrica  Auto- 
motriz  Borgward."   in:   Oigame",  July  6,  1970. 

7.  In  the  case  of  the  Borgward  plant,  they  enlisted  the 
technical  knowhow  of  the  Spanish  automobile  firm 
Pegaso  (Oigame,  July  6,  1970). 
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was  spending  12  percent  of  its  monthly  payroll  on  research 
(1971). 8 

2. 5  The  Chemical  Plant 

The  application  of  continuous-process  production 
technologies  has  grown  rapidly  in  Mexico  in  recent  decades 
This  growth  has  been  identified,  in  particular,  with  the 
expansion  of  the  chemical  industry,  an  expansion  which  in 
the  1960's  has  assumed  "boom"  characteristics.   The  differ- 
ences between  the  industrial  setting  in  which  this  tech- 
nology has  been  implemented  and  the  other  settings  are 
clearly  marked  (Blauner,  1964:   124  ff).   The  entire  pro- 
duction process,  here,  has  been  regulated  by  automatic 
devices  permitting  a  continuous  flow  in  which  the  raw 
materials  pass  through  various  types  of  operations,  and 
are  transformed  into  different  final  products.   The  level 
of  mechanization  is  ^ery   high,  and  the  largely  automated 
machine  system  has  replaced  most  categories  of  manual 
workers.   Those  manual  workers  who  continue  to  be  employed 
fulfill  job  tasks  that  are  different  from  those  required 
under  other  technologies.   They  do  not  handle  the  product 
themselves,  and  it  passes  through  a  series  of  machine 


8.   This  figure  included  the  money  spent  on  market  research 
and  similar  activities.   The  technological  research, 
however,  accounted  for  the  major  portion  of  this  item. 
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dominated  operations.   The  workers  only  fulfill  the  tasks 
of  checking  the  control  instruments,  occasionally  adjust- 
ing a  valve  or  other  device  regulating  the  flow  of  the 
materials,  its  temperature,  pressure,  or  speed,  insofar 
as  this  cannot  be  done  automatically.   A  considerable 
number  of  workers  also  perform  maintenance  tasks  on  the 
extensive  machinery. 

The  chemical  industry  is  a  yery   capital  intensive 
industry,  and  the  investment  per  production  worker  is 
higher  than  in  any  other  branch  of  manufacturing.   The 
management  of  the  selected  plant  estimated  the  investment 
per  production  worker  at  300.000  pesos.   This  productivity, 
in  terms  of  the  value  added,  is  superior  to  those  of  pro- 
duction workers  in  the  other  industries.   The  skill  dis- 
tribution of  the  industry  is  higher  than  in  the  other 

9 
three  settings  included  in  the  study. 

The  work  force  of  the  selected  plant  had  45  per- 
cent skilled  workers,  35  percent  semiskilled  and  20  per- 
cent unskilled  workers.   Among  all  people  employed,  15 
percent  were  classified  as  medium  level  technicians.   The 
total  number  of  employed  numbered  1,316  people:   351  em- 
ployees and  965  workers  (1971).   Given  the  present  scarcity 


The  capital  intensive  nature  of  production  is  further 
illustrated  by  the  considerable  proportion  of  the 
monthly  payroll  spent  on  maintenance  of  the  machinery, 
which  varies  among  the  subplants  from  23  to  37  percent 
(compare:   printing  4  percent,  textiles  4  percent, 
automobiles  6  percent). 
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of  certain  categories  of  skilled  labor  in  the  Monterrey 
area,  the  management  has  become  particularly  interested 
in  creating  a  permanent  and  stable  work  force.   They  have 
given  considerable  attention  to  the  education  and  technical 
training  of  the  personnel  working  in  production  and  main- 
tenance.  This  education  and  training  work  has  been  ori- 
ented to  the  acquisition  of  specific  company  needed  skills. 
Programs  serving  wider  educational  goals  have  met  manage- 
ment opposition. 

The  plant  represents  the  mother  plant  of  a  con- 
glomerate of  chemical  enterprises  that  form  part  of  the 
Cuauthemoc  group.  This  chemical  branch  started  shortly 
after  World  War  II,  has  experienced  meteoric  expansion 
since,  and  is  now  leading  the  sector  on  the  regional  as 
well  as  on  the  national  level. 

The  conglomerate,  itself,  has  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  internal  decentralization.   It  consists  of  three 
divisions  that  produce  industrial  chemicals,  synthetic 
fibers  and  polyethelene ,  cellophane,  and  other  transparent 
packing  materials.   In  each  division,  several  companies 
and  subcompanies  (each  with  independent  legal  status) 
are  working.   This  study  concerns  the  mother  company  which 
includes  the  following  subcompanies: 

(a)  a  plant  producing  heavy  industrial  chemicals,  counting 
six  subplants  (also    spacially  separated),  each  producing 
a  different  chemical. 
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(b)  a  plant  producing  rayon,  and 

(c)  a  plant  producing  polyethelene  and  cellophane. 

The  last  two  plants  have  been  automated  to  a  great  extent. 
The  work  is  very  clean  for  all  worker  categories.   The 
heavy-chemicals  plants  do  have  some  dirty  unskilled  jobs 
where  the  bad  smells,  fumes,  high  temperatures  and  spill- 
overs create  a  nuisance  to  those  working  close  to  the  plant 
Most  of  the  work  in  both  sectors,  however,  fits  the  cate- 
gory of  the  typical  chemical  operator:   checking  control 
panels  and  other  automatic  regulating  devices..  Little  of 
it  is  physical  or  manual.   The  variety  of  tasks  that  are 
part  of  each  job  is  considerably  greater  than  in  the  tex- 
tile and  automobile  industry.   The  presence  of  a  large 
number  of  different  plants  and  chemical  production  pro- 
cesses within  one  factory  complex  makes  for  a  rather  diver- 
sified work  environment.   This  applied  to  the  section  of 
production  as  well  as  to  the  maintenance  section.   The 
number  of  workers  per  subplant  is  rather  small  (compare: 
the  company  has  a  total  of  965  workers  for  the  eight  sub- 
plants  and  three  shifts  per  24  hours).   Most  of  the  pro- 
duction is  run  by  work  teams  of  modest  size. 

Blauner   has  pointed  to  the  stability  of  employ- 
ment in  continuous  process  industries  (Blauner,   1964: 
128).   His  reasoning  is  that,  in  this  type  of  industry, 
the  volume  of  production  is  mainly  determined  by  the 
technical  capacity  of  the  plant,  and  not  that  much  by 
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the  number  of  workers  that  are  needed  to  operate  and  main- 
tain it.   Fluctuations  in  production  do  not  lead  neces- 
sarily to  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  employed  workers 
that  has  already  been  reduced  by  automation  to  the  abso- 
lute minimum.   In  these  settings,  labor  tends  to  become 
a  fixed  production  cost,  instead  of  a  variable  cost  (Ibid.) 
This  factor  also  plays  in  the  Monterrey  situation,  but, 
of  course,  only  in  a  general  sense.   Its  relevance  to  the 
job  security  of  the  individual  worker  strongly  depends 
on  managerial  decisions,  a  factor  not  mentioned  by  Blauner. 
The  economic  future  of  the  industry  is  very  bright, 
against  the  background  of  the  rapidly  expanding  demand 
for  chemicals  on  the  internal  market,  and  the  Monterrey 
enterprise  has  a  period  of  expansion  ahead.   A  few  years 
ago,  the  company  amplified  its  operations,  beginning  the 
export  of  some  of  its  products  to  Central  and  South 
America.   The  conglomerate  has  some  foreign  participation. 
The  big  synthetic  fibers  plant  (not  included  in  the  inves- 
tigation) has  a  participation  of  40  percent  Dutch  capi- 
tal (AKZO),  tied  in  with  Dutch  technical  assistance  and 
the  use  of  Dutch  patents.   The  other  plants,  however, 
are  genuinely  Mexican-owned. 

2.6   Conclusion 


The  four  industrial  settings  that  have  been  dis 
cussed  exemplify  the  wide  diversity  of  work  and  work 
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conditions  existing  within  the  sector  of  the  Monterrey 
manufacturing  industry.   The  settings  can  be  clearly 
differentiated  on  the  basis  of  their  technological  struc- 
tures which  in  their  respective  appearances  represent  as 
many  variations  on  the  underlying  arrangement  of  the  pro- 
ductive forces.   These  four  technological  structures  rep- 
resent different  levels  of  mechanization  and/or  automa- 
tion, and  condition  the  division  of  labor,  social  organi- 
zation, and  economic  structure  of  the  respective  settings. 
The  question  becomes  now  to  what  extent  these  differences 
in  type  of  industrial  setting,  indeed,  correspond  to  major 
variations  in  work  experience  and  working-class  psychology, 
and  in  what  direction.   In  case  this  relationship  cannot 
be  shown  to  exist,  other  factors  have  to  be  identified 
that  have  some  explanatory  value  with  regard  to  the 
intra-  and  interindustry  variations  in  these  phenomena. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  not  all  of  these  factors, 
and  especially  those  working  on  the  level  of  the  enter- 
prise, have  been  quantified.   The  type  of  union,  the 
labor  policy  of  the  company,  specific  forms  of  entre- 
preneurial and/or  official  coercion  and  control,  are  ex- 
amples of  those  factors  that  will  be  explored  through 
an  analysis  of  a  more  qualitative  nature. 
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3  .   Work  Experience  and  Worki ng-Cl ass  Psychology 
An  Analysis  of  Some  Determinants 


3.1.  Introduction 

In  this  part  of  the  study,  the  research  problem  will  be  ap- 
proached through  an  analysis  of  the  industrial  workers' 
work  experience  and  working-class  psychology  and  its  deter- 
minants.  With  regard  to  these  determinants,  the  analysis 
will  focus  on  a  series  of  independent  variables  that  have 
been  suggested  by  the  classical  literature  and  by  some  more 
recent  studies  of  the  labor  movement  in  Latin  America. 

The  analysis  will  be  mainly  quantitative.   The  spe- 
cifics of  the  statistical  proceedings  have  been outl  i ned  in 
Appendix  A.   A  further  exploration  of  the  subject  will  be 
presented  in  paragraph  4.   Here,  some  concomitants  of  work 
experience  and  working-class  psychology  will  be  explored 
that  relate  to  the  research  problem  in  a  slightly  wider  sense 
In  both  paragraphs,  the  emphasis  will  be  on  the  study  of 
the  empirical  material.   In  paragraph  5,  the  findings  will 
be  discussed  in  terms  of  the  concepts  of  alienation  and  class 
consciousness  on  a  somewhat  higher  level  of  abstraction. 

3.2.  The  Influence  of  Industrial  Setting 
3.2.1  .   Introduction 


In  the  previous  paragraph,  the  distinctive  aspects 
of  the  four  industrial  settings  have  been  defined.   The  core 
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hypothesis  concerns  the  influence  of  this  factor  "industri- 
al setting"  as  a  basic  factor  differentiating  the  industri- 
al proletariat,  and  responsible  for  major  variations  in  its 
work  experience,  and  working-class  psychology.   More  specifi- 
cally, this  hypothesis  can  be  formulated  as  follows: 

The  four  industrial  settings  will  show  significant 
differences  in  work  experience  and  working  class  psychology 
to  the  extent  that: 

(a)  The  printers  and  chemical  workers  will  show  a  less  es- 
tranging work  experience  and  a  weaker  working  class  psycho- 
logy that  the  textile  workers  and  automobile  workers. 

(b)  The  automobile  workers  will  show  a  more  estranging  work 
experience  and  a  stronger  working  class  psychology  than  the 
textile  workers. 

The  direction  of  the  relationship  between  industrial  setting 
and  the  dependent  variables  flows  from  the  previous  analy- 
sis of  the  concrete  effects,  by  four  types  of  technological 
structure,  on  the  characteristics  of  work,  work  environment, 
and  work  conditions.   In  the  hypotheses,  the  subjective  re- 
flection of  these  effects  upon  the  individual  workers  is  pre- 
dicted to  follow  the  same  course. 

3.2.2.   Work  experience 


The  results  of  the  investigation  indicate  that  the  var^ 
ious  dimensions  of  work  experience,  except  for  isolation,  are 
most  strongly 'represented  among  the  textile  workers.  Next  come 
the  automobile  workers,  the  chemical  workers,  and  the  printers 
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in  that  order.   However,  the  data  indicate  also  the  exis- 
tence of  a  considerable  amount  of  variation  between  and  with- 
in the  industrial  settings.   In  order  to  investigate  to  what 
extent  the  work  experience  syndrome  has  assumed  consistently 
different  magnitudes  in  the  various  industrial  settings,  fol- 
lowing the  predicted  pattern,  step-wise  multiple  discrimi- 
nant analysis  was  applied. 


Table  17:   Relative  importance  of  work  exper ience  dimensions, 
by  four  industrial  settings 


work  experience 
dimensions 


industrial  settings 


printing  textiles  automobiles  chemicals   N 


domi  nation 


l(high) 

2 

3 

4(low) 


fractioni 
z  a  t  i  o  n 


Khigh) 

2 

3 

4(low) 


isolation 


Khigh) 

2 

3 

4(low) 


di  stancia- 
tion 


overal 1 
work    ex- 
perience 


1  (high) 

2 

3 

4(low) 


Khigh) 

2 

3 

4(low) 


13.0 
20.0 
24.0 
43.0 


100.0 


7.0 
17.0 
41  .0 
35.0 


100.0 


32.0 
50.0 
18.0 


100.0 


16.0 
28.0 
40.0 
16.0 


100.0 


4.0 
42.0 
53.0 

1  .0 


100.0 


30.0 
23.6 
30.0 
16.4 


100.0 


20.0 
39.1 
28.2 
12.7 


100.0 


15.5 

61  .8 

21.8 

0.9 


100.0 


31  .8 

30.9 

34.6 

2.7 


100.0 


16.4 
58.1 
25.5 


100.0 


9.0 

14.0 
39.0 
38.0 


100.0 


22.0 
12.0 

41  .0 
25.0 


100.0 


34.0 

57.0 

9.0 


100.0 


31  .0 

26.0 

36.0 

7.0 


100.0 


11  .0 
38.0 

51  .0 


100.0 


20.0  77 

13.6  75 

34.6  134 

31.8  134 


100.0      420 


14.5  67 

18.2  92 

37.3  154 
30.0  107 


100.0      420 


34.5  121 

52.7  233 

12.8  65 
1 


100.0      420 


18.2  102 

31.8  123 

40.9  159 
9.1  36 


100.0      420 


8.2 
42.7 
49.1 


42 

191 

186 

1 


100.0      420 
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Among  the  four  experience  dimensions,  only  domination  appeared 
to  be  significantly  related  to  industrial  setting.   Its  pres- 
ence is  most  pronounced  among  the  textile  workers.   This  may 
be  related  to  the  extensive  modernization  of  the  textile  mill 
which  has  resulted  in  a  much  higher  degree  of  mechanization, 
a  faster  work  pace  and,  apparently,  a  greater  physical  and 
mental  pressure  upon  those  participating  in  the  work  process. 

Together  the  dimensions  fail  to  predict  the  factor 
of  industrial  setting  satisfactorily.   Only  among  the  textile 
workers  were  a  substantial  number  (56.3  percent)  classified 
correctly . 


Table  18:   Relative  importance  of  the  work  experience 
dimensions  predicting  industrial  setting 


setting  number 


dimension  entered 


F  val ue 


1 
2 
3 

4 


domi  nation 
fracti  oni  za tion 
isolation 
distanciation 


10.209* 
6.739 
6.185 
2.215 


*  significant  at  the  .05  level 


In  all  four  industrial  settings  together,  the  correctly  clas- 
sified count  no  more  than  146  individuals  or  34.7  percent. 

Among  the  settings,  machine  tending  technology  is  pre- 
dicted best,  followed  by  craft  technology,  assembly  line 
technology  and  continuous  process  production.   The  number  of 
incorrectly  classified  individuals,  however,  is  rather  high, 
expecially  in  the  chemical  plant.   Furthermore,  the  direction 
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of  the  relationship  deviates  from  the  predicted  pattern. 
On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  analysis,  the  hypothe- 
sescan  be  rejected,  as  far  as  the  relationship  between  in- 
dustrial setting  and  work  experience  is  concerned. 


Table  19:  Percentages  of  the  industrial  settings  classi 
fied  correctly  according  to  the  four  work  ex- 
perience dimensions* 


1  Priori  clas- 
sification 


a  posteriori  classification 


printing   textiles 


% 


N 


% 


automo- 
bi  1  es 

N    % 


chemicals 


printing 
textiles 
automobiles 
chemicals 


39 

39.0 

21 

62 
29 

32 

21.0 

27 

21 
30 
28 

27.0 
19.1 

13 
13 
11 
15 

13.0 

14 

12.7 
30.0 
31.8 

56.3 

11.9 

30 

29.0 
29.1 

30.0 

11.0 

35 

25.5 

13.6 

100  100 

no  ioo 

100  ioo 

no  ioo 


*  these  dimensions  are:  domination,  fractionization,  isolation  and 
distanciation 


3.2.3.   Working-class  psychology 


The  date  on  the  relative  importance  of  the  various 
dimensions'  of  working-class  psychology  for  each  of  the  in- 
dustrial settings  indicate  that,  except  for  awareness,  their 
presence  is  most  pronounced  among  the  textile  workers.   The 
printers,  automobile  workers,  and  the  chemical  workers  fol- 
low in  this  order.   The  automobile  workers  form  an  inter- 
esting case.   Their  class  identification  and  awareness  are 
relatively  "high,"  their  quantitative  and  qualitative  par- 
ticipation in  the  union  are,  however,  exceptionally  low. 
As  will  be  shown  later  on,  this  phenomenon  is  related  to  the 
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Table  20:   Relative  importance  of  working-class  psychology 
dimensions  by  four  industrial  settings 


working-class 

industria' 

1  setting; 

psychology 
dimensions 

printing 

textiles 

automo- 
mobiles 

chemicals 

N 

class  iden- 
tification 

l(high) 
2(low) 

60.0 
40.0 

60.9 
39.1 

66.0 
34.0 

42.7 
57.3 

240 
180 

awareness 

Khigh 

2 

3(low) 

10.0 
51.0 
39.0 

16.4 

50.9 
32.7 

33.0 
47.0 
20.0 

8.2 

45.4 
46.4 

70 
204 
146 

quantatative 

union 

part. 

Khigh) 

2 

3(low) 

31.6 

61.4 

7.0 

23.6 

75.5 

0.9 

6.4 
35.1 
58.5 

9.9 

38.4 
51.7 

58 
183 
107 

qualitative 

union 

part. 

Khigh) 

2 

3(low) 

29.8 
36.8 
33.4 

20.7 
46.2 
33.1 

9.5 

18.0 
72.5 

16.2 

34.0 
49.8 

61 
118 
169 

overall 

working-class 

psychology 

Khigh) 
2 

3(low) 

18.0 
33.0 
49.0 

24.5 
63.7 
11.8 

7.0 
65.0 
28.0 

5.5 
41.8 
52.7 

58 
214 
148 

critical  orientation  of  the  automobile  workers  towards  their 
bianco  union,  which  has  created  a  certain  duality  in  their 
working-class  psychology  between  the  more  classist  dimensions 
(class  identification  and  awareness)  and  the  union  participa- 
tion dimensions. 

To  what  extent  do  these  industrial  settings  crystal- 
lize in  four  distinct  groups  as  far  as  the  working-class 
psychology  of  their  workers  is  concerned?   The  outcome  of 
the  analysis  indicates  that  this  tendency  is  only  very  weak- 
ly present.   Among  the  four  dimensions,  quantitative  union 
participation  and  awareness  are  significantly  related  to 
industrial  setting,   Together,  they  predict  better  than  in 
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Table  21:   Relative  importance  of  the  working-class  psychol 
ogy  dimensions  predicting  industrial  setting 


step  number 


dimensions  entered 


F    value 


1 
2 

3 
4 


quantitative   union    participation  42.65  5* 

awareness  10.769** 

qualitative    union    participation  8.135 

class    identification  2.667 


*   significant   at   the    .01    level 
**signif icant   at   the    .05    level 


the   case   of   working    experience,    but    still    the    results    are    not 
impressive.      Among    the    textile    and   automobile   workers    more 
than    half  of  the    individuals    are   classified    correctly,    but    the 

Table    22:      Proportion    of    the    industrial    settings    classified 
correctly   according    to    the    four   working-class 
psychology   dimensions* 


a  priori  clas- 
sification 


a  posteriori   classification 


printing         textiles 


automo- 
biles 


chemicals 


N 


% 


N 


% 


% 


printing  43 

textiles  4 

automobiles  6 

chemicals  19 


43.0 

33 
59 
21 
17 

33.0 

10 
21 
54 
35 

10.0 
19.0 

14 
26 
19 
39 

14.0 

3.6 

53.6 

23.8 

6.0 

21.0 
15.4 

54.0 

19.0 

17.3 

31.9 

35.4 

100 

no 

100 

no 


100 
100 
100 
100 


*  these  dimensions  are:     class  identification,  awareness,  quantitative 
union  participation,  qualitative  union  participation 


total    number    in    all    settings    does    not    count   more    than    195, 
or   46    percent.      The    predicted    pattern    does    not   appear.      The 
only   striking   result    is    that,    in    both    cases    (work    experience 
and   working-class    psychology),    machine    tending    technology 
is    predicted    best.      The    hypothesis    has    not    been    confirmed. 
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Given  the  considerable  proportion  of  individuals  incorrect- 
ly classified,  it  can  be  concluded  that  working-class  psy- 
chology is  weakly  related  to  industrial  setting  in  the 
case  of  machine  tending  and  assembly  line  technologies, 
and  unrelated  in  the  case  of  the  craft  industry  and  con- 
tinuous process  production. 


3.2.4  Work  experience  and  working-class  psychology 

In  order  to  investigate  the  multiple  effects  of 
work  experience  and  working-class  psychology,  the  same 
type  of  analysis  has  been  performed,  using  both  phenomena 
together  as  predictors  of  industrial  setting.   The  results 
are  rather  interesting.   The  proportions  of  correctly  clas- 
sified individuals  are  substantially  higher,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  the  two  groups  of  measures,  when  taken  together, 
reflect  the  syndrome  of  factors  represented  by  industrial 
setting  better  than  when  taken  apart.   It  is  clear  that, 
in  this  analysis,  the  working-class  psychology  variables 
carry  heavier  weight.   If  the  results  are  compared  with 
those  that  refer  to  the  separate  effects  of  each  factor, 
it  can  be  observed  that  in  all  settings,  except  for  machine 
tending  technology,  the  number  of  individuals  correctly 
classified  on  the  basis  of  the  working-class  psychology 
dimensions  is  superior.   Machine  tending  technology  forms 
an  exception  due  to  its  superior  scores  on  the  domination 
dimens  i  on . 
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Table  23:  Relative  importance  of  the  work  experience  and 
working-class  psychology  dimensions  predictinq 
industrial    setting 


step  number 


dimensions  entered 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


quantitative  union  participation 

awareness 

domi  nation 

qualitative  union  participation 

f ractionization 

class  identification 

di  stanciation 

isolation 


*   significant    at    the    .01    level 
♦♦significant   at    the    .05    level 


F  value 


42.655* 
10.769** 

8.660** 

7.959 

4.065 

3.104 

1  .038 

0.661 


Table    24 


Percentages    of    the    industrial    settings    classified 
correctly   according    to    the   work    experience    and 
working-class    psychology   dimensions* 


a 

posteriori 

classificat 

ion 

N 

a  priori  clas- 
sification 

printing 

textiles 

automo- 
bile 

chemicals 

% 

N    % 

N    % 
26  26.0 

N    % 

6   6.0 
12  10.9 

N    % 

9   9.0 
18  16.4 
16  16.0 

100 
110 

100 

no 

printing 

59  59.0 

100 

5   4.5 

8   8.0 

22  20.0 

textiles 

75  68.2 

100 

17  17.0 
22  20.0 

automobiles 
chemicals 

59  |59 .Of 

23  20.9 

100 

43  39.1 

100 

these  dimensions  are  resp.:     domination,  fractionization,   isolation, 
en  stanciation  and  class  identification,  awareness,  quantitative  un- 
ion participation,  qualitative  union  participation 
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3.2.5.   Conclusion 


The  expectation  that  the  industrial  settings  would 
separate  into  distinct  groups  on  the  basis  of  significant 
differences  in  work  experience  or  working-class  psychology 
has  failed  to  materialize.   Machine  tending  technology 
forms  a  (weak)  exception  to  this  conclusion. 

The  settings  have  been  shown  to  crystallize  into 
separate  groups,  however,  except  continuous  process  pro- 
duction, when  the  compound  effects  of  the  two  syndromes 
are  taken  into  consideration.   The  working-class  psychology 
variables  appear  to  contribute  most  to  this  outcome,  but 
still  the  result  is  not  easy  to  interpret.   The  two  syn- 
dromes may  be  related  to  each  other,  or  third  factors  may 
be  involved  that  relate  to  either  one  of  the  syndromes  and 
account  for  yet  unknown  interaction  effects. 

This  relationship  between  work  experience  and  work- 
ing-class psychology  will  be  further  explored  in  paragraph 
4.2.   The  second  mentioned  problem  will  be  clarified  during 
the  discussion  of  the  impact  of  the  other  variables  that 
have  been  hypothesized  to  relate  to  intra-  and  interindustry 
differences  in  work  experience  and  working-class  psychology. 
In  this  context,  also,  the  problem  can  be  viewed  to  what  ex- 
tent the  concept  of  industrial  setting  has  container 
characteristics  that  have  resulted  in  the  neutralization 
of  variables  with  a  potential  contribution  to  the  signif- 
icance of  the  group  differences. 
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3.3  Skill 


3.3.1.   Introduction 


The  potential  explanatory  value  of  the  variable 
"skill"  with  regard  to  variations  in  work  experience  has 
been  explained  in  the  previous  paragraph.   In  most  indus- 
tries, skilled  work  does  escape  the  subdivision,  repetitive- 
ness,  and  standardization  of  operations  that  characterize 
so  many  of  the  semiskilled  and  unskilled  jobs  (Wyatt  and 
Marriott,  1956:   54).   Most  of  these  jobs  require  some 
intelligence,  dexterity,  and  the  responsibility  for  a 
small  segment  of  the  production  process,  and  they  may  be 
expected  to  escape  some  of  the  estranging  tendencies  of 
modern  industrial  life.   The  positive  relation  between 
degree  of  skill  and  work  satisfaction  has  been  confirmed 
in  several  investigations  mentioned  by  Wyatt  and  Marriott 
(Ibid.)-   Although  the  presence  of  alienation  among  the 
unskilled,  poorly  paid  sectors  of  the  industrial  labor 
force  is  generally  hypothesized,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  this  phenomenon  may  also  be  conditioned  by  other 
factors  located  outside  the  characteristics  of  work  it- 
self, and  in  particular  by  those  factors  that  in  a  way 
are  low-skill  specific  (f.e.  frustration  of  ambition, 
stagnant  mobility,  etc.)  (Moore,  1954:   228). 

Already  since  Marx's  days,  "skill"  has  been  pre- 
sented as  a  factor  that  would  have  a  substantial  influence 
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on  the  economic  and  social  position  of  the  workers,  their 
outlook,  and  potential  for  militance.   The  attention  of 
the  classical  authors,  like  Engels,  Lenin,  and  Michels, 
was  directed  mainly  at  the  political  stand  of  the  skilled 
workers  and  at  the  tendency  among  this  category  to  develop 
into  exclusive,  privileged  groups  that  would  take  an  in- 
active position  within  the  general  labor  movement.   Accord- 
ing to  them,  the  skilled  easily  formed  a  "labor  aristocracy" 
and  a  willing  object  of  the  employer's  efforts  to  integrate 
the  workers  within  his  enterprise  (Lenin,  1943:   92;  Michels, 
1949:   292-295;  Engels,  1958:   368-371). 

In  fact,  skilled  workers  were  in  the  forefront 
of  the  labor  movement  during  the  early  period  of  industri- 
alization.  In  Western  Europe,  and  also  in  the  United 
States,  their  craft  unions  and  mutual  aid  societies  took 
a  vanguard  position.   With  the  growth  of  big  industry  and 
the  emergence  of  the  mass  industrial  unions,  their  dominant 
role  began  to  weaken.   Former  craft  union  leaders  continued, 
however,  to  function  in  leadership  positions  in  the  general 
labor  movement. 

The  thesis  that,  within  the  working  class,  skilled 
workers  would  tend  to  support  more  conservative  political 
positions,  based  on  their  superior  socioeconomic  status,  in- 
spired considerable  comparative  pol i ticosociologi cal  re- 
search in  the  1960's  beginning  with  Lipset  (1963:   230  ff). 
The  results  of  these  investigations  were  not  unequivocal. 
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Some  supported  the  thesis  that  the  skilled  are  the  basis 
of  the  more  status  quo  oriented  politics  of  the  working 
class.   Others,  basing  themselves  mainly  on  data  concern- 
ing German  and  Swedish  workers  (Segerstedt,  1954),  called 
this  proposition  into  question.   The  debate,  however,  has 
not  been  settled  (Miller  and  Riesman,  1961;  Lipsitz,  1964 
and   1965;  Hamilton,  1965,  1965a  and  1967).   The  scarce 
Latin  American  data  offer  some  support  to  the  first  men- 
tioned position  (and  thus  to  the  classical  thesis),  as- 
cribing relatively  moderate  political  positions  to  skilled 
workers  (Zeitlin,  1970:   91  ff).   The  basis  for  this  phe- 
nomenon, however,  needs  a  more  systematic  analysis,  also 
against  the  background  of  the  observation  of  Landsberger 
that  Latin  American  organized  labor,  skilled  and  unskilled, 
in  its  totality  shares  such  orientation  (Landsberger,  1967: 
264). 

In  Mexico,  skilled  workers  played  a  dominant  role 
in  the  beginning  phase  of  the  labor  movement.   Their  ac- 
tivities, however,  focused  on  the  mutual  aid  and  coopera- 
tive element  in  the  movement.   When  these  elements  were  re- 
placed by  mass  organization,  their  role  got  more  into  the 
background . 

3.3.2.   The  hypotheses 


The  specific  characteristics  of  the  skill  distri 
but  ion  of  the  industries  to  which  the  selected  settings 
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belong  have  been  discussed  in  paragraph  2 .   The  skill  dis- 
tribution of  the  four  settings  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 


Table  25:   Sample  skill  distribution,  by  four  industrial 
setti  ngs 


skill* 


printing   textiles 


industrial  settings 


automo- 
bi  1  es 


chemical s 


skilled  76.0 
semiskilled  13.0 
unskilled      11.0 


76.4 

18.2 

5.4 


34 

.0 

47, 

.0 

19 

.0 

41  .9 
42.7 
15.4 


240 

127 

53 


total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


420 


*  for  the  distribution  over  these  three  categories  the  indi- 
cations from  the  respective  companies  were  followed;  the 
original  classification  contained  six  skill  ranks  from  un- 
skilled to  yery   highly  skilled 


With  regard  to  the  relationship  of  skill  to  work  experience 
and  working-class  psychology,  it  will  be  hypothesized  that 

(a)  there  is  a  significant  relationship  between  degree  of 
skill  and  work  experience,  controlling  for  the  impact  of 
industrial  setting:   that  1s,  the  more  hi ghly  skilled  the 
workers,  the  less  estranging  their  work  experience;  and 

(b)  there  is  a  significant  relationship  between  degree  of 
skill  and  working  class  psychology,  controlling  for  the  im- 
pact of  industrial  setting:   that  is  the  more  highly  skilled 
the  workers,  the  weaker  their  working-class  psychology  is 
going  to  be. 
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3.3.3.   Results 

On  the  basis  of  analysis  of  covariance  significant 
differences  can  be  shown  between  the  industrial  settings  in 
overall  work  experience  and  working  class  psychology  when 
the  variable  of  skill  is  taken  into  account.   In  the  case 
of  the  work  experience  syndrome,  the  main  contributions  are 
made  by  the  domination  and  f ractionization  dimensions.   The 
significance  of  the  relationship  between  skill  and  working- 
class  psychology,  resides  mainly  with  the  variables  of  quan- 
titative and  qualitative  union  participation. 


Table  26:   Skill,  work  experience  and  working-class  psychol 
ogy  for  all  four  industrial  settings 


variable 


F- val ue* 


work  experience 
domi  nati  on 
f ractionization 
isolation 
di  stanci  at  ion 

working-class  psychology 
class   identification 
awareness 

quantitative  union  participation 
qualitative  union  participation 


11 .941*** 
10.871*** 
11 .729*** 
-  3.899 
6.021 

19.603*** 

3.839 

5.695 
33.601** 
19.603*** 


*  degrees  of  freedom  3  and  415 
**  significant  at  the  .01  level 


*** 


significant  at  the  .05  level 


The  direction  of  the  relationship  between  skill, 
work  experience,  and  working-class  psychology  has  to  be 
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determined  on  the  basis  of  an  inspection  of  the  original 
tables.  These  tables  are  of  the  three  dimensional  kind, 
industrial  setting  again  being  the  control  variable. 


Table  27:   Skill  and  overall  work  experience,  by  four  in- 
dustrial settings 


overal 1 
work  ex 


peri ence 


skill 


KlOw) 


N 


l(high)    3.3  2.9   

printing*2  7.7  10.0  5.8  22.1 

_3 1.7  10.3  11.7 

1  (high)   1.4  2.9 

textiles  2        10.0  16.2  11.7 

3(low)    11.7  .  1.4 

1 (high)  15.4  5.0  1.4  1.4 

automo-   2  42.3  20.0  10.3  2.9 

biles    3(low)  15.4  30.0  8.8  7.3 

l(high)    1.7  5.8  4.4 

chemi-   2  11.5  13.3  13.2  20.6 

cals     3(low)  7.7  5.0  12.2  13.6 


8.7 

20.0 

8.4 
22.6 

9.5 

3.6 
6.5 

0.8 

3.6 

16.3 


4.7 
16.4 

6.5 

13.0 

9.8 

3.2 

1  .6 
14.7 

13.0 
17.1 


4 
42 
54 

18 
64 
28 

11 
38 

51 

9 
47 
54 


total 


100.0   100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  420 


*  one  score  4  was  added  to  score  3 


The  prediction  contained  in  hypothesis  (a)  appears 
to  be  confirmed  only  in  the  case  of  the  automobile  workers: 
with  increase  of  skill,  the  work  experience  tends  to  be  less 
estranging.   In  the  other  cases  a  reverse  tendency  appears, 
with  the  exception  of  the  highly  skilled  who  again  conform 
to  the  hypothesized  tendency. 

In  all  settings,  a  rather  weak  tendency  for  working- 
class  psychology  to  increase  with  skill  can  be  noted.   An 
exception  to  this  phenomenon  is  formed  by  the  skilled 
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chemical  workers  and  the  higly  skilled  in  all  settings,  who 
present  a  decrease  in  working-class  psychology.   This  finds 


Table  28:   Skill  and  overall  working-class  psychology,  by 
four  industrial  settings 


overal 1 
working -cl ass 
psychol ogy 


skill 


l(low)   2 


N 


l(high) 
p  r  i  n  t  i  n  g  *  2 

3(1ow) 

Khigh) 
textiles  2 

3(1ow) 

Khigh) 

2 

3(1ow) 

Khigh) 
2 


7.7 


6.6 
8.4 

10.0 


2.9 
11  .7 

4.4 

4.4 

20.6 

4.4 


4.4 

7.3 

22.1 

4.4 
8.8 
2.9 


7.3 

8.7 

13.1 

12.4 

25.6 

2.2 


4.7 
6.5 
9.8 


18 
33 
49 


6.5   27 

14.7   70 

8.2   13 


autom 
biles 

chemi 
cal  s 


o- 


46.1 
26.9 


40, 
15, 


1.4   — 
13.2   10 
5.8    1 


7.7   10.0 


1 
16 


2.9 
23.8 


2 
5 
1 

1 
6 


3.2 
8.2 
8.2 

1  .6 
3.2 


7 
65 
28 

6 
46 


3(low)    11.6   10.0   13.2   11.7   12.5   25.2   58 


total 


100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  420 


*  one  score  4  was  added  to  score  3 


explanation  in  the  fact  that  the  relationship  between  skill 
and  the  working  class  psychology  syndrome  is  rooted  primar- 
ily in  the  union  participation  dimensions.   On  these  high 
levels,  the  empleados  de  confianza,  like  foremen  and  may- 
ordomos  prevail  who  do  not  belong  to  the  company  union  and 
consequently  do  not  score  on  union  participation.   This  ob- 
viously has  affected  their  overall  working-class  psycholo- 
gy score. 
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3.3.4.   Conclusion 


The  analysis  of  the  influence  of  the  variable  skill 
has  yielded  some  interesting  results.   The  hypotheses  (a) 
and  (b)  were  confirmed  as  far  as  their  first  part  is  con- 
cerned.  The  relationship  between  skill  and  work  experience 
and  that  between  skill  and  working-class  psychology  is  sig- 
nificant when  industrial  setting  is  controlled  for. 

The  predicted  direction  of  the  relationship  with  work 
experience  finds  confirmation  only  in  the  case  of  the  auto- 
mobile workers,  and  among  highly  skilled  workers  in  the 
other  settings.   The  prediction  contained  in  the  second 
hypothesis  has  to  be  rejected.   The  data  actually  point  to- 
ward the  opposite  direction.   Working-class  psychology  tends 
to  increase  in  strength  with  skill,  again  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  highly  skilled. 

As  can  be  inferred  from  Table  31,  those  dimensions 
contributing  most  strongly  to  the  significance  of  the  re- 
lationship between  skill  and  working-class  psychology  con- 
cern the  quantity  and  quality  of  union  participation.   These 
dimensions  that  have  a  more  "militant"  reference  carry  lit- 
tle weight.   These  results  do  not  necessarily  indicate  a 
deviation  from  the  earlier  mentioned  pattern  which  defines 
skilled  workers  as  a  basis  for  more  status  quo  oriented 
working-class  politics,  as  opposed  to  the  unskilled  who 
are  thought  to  be  less  moderate  politically.   In  this  con- 
text we  would  like  to  point  at  the  earlier  exposition  on 
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the  functioning  and  orientation  of  the  Monterrey  labor 
movement.   This  intriguing  subject  will  receive  more  at 
tention  later  on. 


3.4.   Social  Mobility  and  Satisfaction 

3.4.1.   Work  experience 

Despite  the  extensive  study  of  the  phenomenon  of 
alienation  by  social  scientists  in  the  1960's,  the  impact 
of  social  mobility  factors  on  the  reaction  of  workers  to 
estranging  aspects  of  the  immediate  working  environment 
has  recieved  little  attention.   Research  among  Dutch  work- 
ers indicates  a  positive  relationship  between  lack  of  sat- 
isfaction over  mobility  perspectives  within  the  enterprise 
and  the  incidence  of  alienation  (Van  Dyck  and  Van  Oers, 
1961:   56).   This  study,  however,  focused  on  the  subjec- 
tive reflection  of  mobility  chances,  without  taking  the 
objective  dimension  of  actual  mobility  into  consideration. 
Thus,  regrettably,  the  issue  remains  unsettled  whether 
alienation  among  workers  is  related  to  upward  social  mobil- 
ity and  relative  improvement  in  levels  of  living,  to  an 
absence  of  mobility,  or  to  downward  mobility  and  a  corre- 
sponding relative  worsening  in  work  and/or  life  conditions. 
As  far  as  the  subjective  dimension  of  these  phenomena  is 
concerned,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that,  in  general,  up- 
ward social  mobility  may  lead  to  satisfaction  as  well  as 
to  dissatisfaction  and  an  awareness  of  blockage  of  further 
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mobility  chances,  as  a  result  of  a  shift  in  reference 
groups  during  the  mobility  process. 

In  Mexico,  the  process  of  economic  development  has 
resulted  in  widespread  upward  social  mobility.   This  move- 
ment takes  place  over  very  short  distances  in  the  strati- 
fication system.   Despite  this  limitation,  the  phenome- 
non of  mobility,  according  to  Gonzalez  Casanova,  performs 
stabilizing  functions  with  regard  to  the  present  socioeco- 
nomic structure.   It  generates  satisfaction  and  hope  for 
further  improvement  (on  an  individual  basis)  in  work  con- 
ditions and  levels  of  living  (Gonzalez  Casanova,  1968: 
185).   Certainly  in  an  area  like  Monterrey,  the  process  of 
industrialization  has  created  a  great  number  of  new  posi- 
tions that  have  been  filled  primarily  by  poor  unskilled 
migrants  from  the  surrounding  rural  areas.   Despite  the  in- 
capacity of  the  economic  structure  to  absorb  the  labor  sup- 
ply, new  jobs  have  been  created  and  considerable  numbers  of 
workers  have  achieved  a  modest  degree  of  upward  mobility, 
if  only  by  getting  a  steady  job  as  such.   It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  67.1  percent  of  the  workers  of  the  sam- 
ple had  migrant  origin;  in  80  percent  of  the  cases  the  fath- 
er's job  was  situated  at  the  lowest  two  ranks  of  the  oc- 
cupational scale.   Amidst  the  general  prevalence  of  up- 
ward mobility,  the  stagnant  and  the  downwardly  mobile  would 
seem  most  likely  to  develop  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  to- 
wards life  and  career.   At  the  same  time,  they  can  be 
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expected  to  develop  a  relatively  greater  sensitivity  to 
the  estranging  tendencies  of  their  working  environment. 

3.4.2.   Working-class  psychology 

The  impact  of  social  mobility  on  working-class  psy- 
chology and  related  phenomena  has  been  subject  to  contra- 
dictory hypotheses. 

Marx  predicted  a  politically  conservative  role  for 
the  downwardly  mobile,  whose  recruiting  base  he  located 
in  the  lower  middle  class.   He  related  this  phenomenon  to 
their  feelings  of  discontent  resulting  from  a  loss  of  sta- 
tus.  In  addition,  their  motives,  ideas,  and  aspirations 
would  continue  to  reflect  their  original  class  position 
and  contradict  dominant  working-class  values  (Marx  and 
Engels,  1965:   23). 

This  thesis  has  found  some  support  in  studies  of 
class  psychology  and  voting  patterns.   These  studies  have 
shown  that  the  downwardly  mobile,  who  have  joined  the  work- 
ing class,  continue  to  express  a  class  identification  and 
a  political  stand  that  correspond  to  their  former  class 
backgrounds.   In  comparison  with  those  having  working-class 
origins,  they  are  less  likely  to  support  leftist  policies 
(Lipset  and  Bendix,  1959:   69;  Centers,  1949:   179  ff). 

Contrary  to  these  findings,  Lopreato  and  Chafetz 
have  hypothesized  downward  mobility  into  the  lower  classes 
to  lead,  under  certain  conditions,  toward  a  class  psychology 
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of  radical  political  content  (Lopreato  and  Chafetz,  1970: 
440-445). 

The  theses  concerning  the  effects  of  upward  mobil- 
ity have  been  equally  vague  and  inconclusive.   Soares  views 
upward  mobility  from  the  lowest  strata  as  favorable  to 
political  expression  of  a  radical  content  (Soares,  1965: 
516-559).   Upward  mobility,  he  maintains,  generates  new 
expectations  about  improvements  in  socioeconomic  position 
that  are  impossible  to  fulfill  within  the  existing  socio- 
economic framework,  and  that  intensify  the  feelings  of 
relative  deprivation.   The  resulting  frustration  on  an 
individual  level  seeks  explanation  in  the  inherent  unjust 
nature  of  the  economic  and  social  order,  and  expresses  it- 
self in  leftist  radical  positions. 

The  least  that  can  be  concluded  from  these  stud- 
ies on  the  effects  of  the  various  kinds  of  mobility  is 
that  the  phenomenon  of  social  mobility  in  general  is  like- 
ly to  undermine  working-class  solidarity.   The  fact  that 
some  rise  while  others  fall  may  indeed  have  debilitating 
effects  on  labor  unity,  as  Bendix  and  Lipset  assert  (Ben- 
dix  and  Lipset,  1959:   69).   About  the  different  political 
orientations  that  are  related  to  the  various  forms  of  mo- 
bility, and  that  ^ery    likely  are  expressions  of  differences 
in  underlying  class  psychology,  however,  present  research 
offers  no  unamimous  results. 
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The  starting  point  for  the  present  investigation 
of  the  effects  of  the  various  forms  of  social  mobility 
on  working-class  psychology  has  been  taken  in  the  origi- 
nally Marxian  ideas  on  the  effects  of  downward  mobility. 
In  dealing  with  this  question,  however,  the  other  theses 
will  also  be  explored. 

3.4.3.   Hypotheses 

Downward  mobility  does  occur  among  some  workers 
in  the  selected  settings.   It  concerns,  however,  relative- 
ly small  numbers  with  middle  or  upper  class  origins  (in 
total  3.0  percent;  97.0  percent  of  the  respondents'  fath- 
ers had  jobs  that  also  locate  them  within  the  working  class) 
Most  of  the  downward  mobility  has  occurred  within  the  work- 
ing class  itself,  and  it  may  include  individuals  who  have 
not  completed  their  careers  yet.   The  general  prevalence 
of  upward  mobility  among  the  workers  of  all  settings  is 
a  more  striking  phenomenon.   The  extremely  high  proportions 
of  upwardly  mobile  (factory  mobility)  among  the  textile 
workers  is  related  to  the  specific  composition  of  the  fac- 
tory population,  which  is  rather  homogeneous,  has  a  tradi- 
tional recruiting  base,  and  contains  a  relatively  greater 
proportion  of  "older"  workers  who  have  completed  their  ca- 
reers (compare:   31.9  percent  of  the  textile  workers  are 
in  the  age  bracket  of  41  to  60  years,  14  percent  of  the 
printers,  12  percent  of  the  automobile  workers  and  17.3 
percent  of  the  chemical  workers  belong  to  this  age  group). 
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Table  29:   Intergenerati onal  mobility,  i ntragenerational 

mobility  and  factory  mobility  by  four  industrial 
settings* 


mobility 


industrial  settings 


intergenera- 
tional  mobility 


i ntragenera- 
tional mobility 


factory 
mobility 


printing 

textiles 

automo- 
biles 

chemicals 

N 

up 

same 

down 

61.0 
28.0 
11.0 

62.7 

28.2 

9.1 

27.0 

43.0 
30.0 

61.8 

28.2 
10.0 

225 

133 

62 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

420 

up 

same 

down 

78.0 

21.0 

1.0 

92.7 
7.3 
0.0 

46.0 

52.0 

2.0 

81.8 

18.2 

0.0 

316 

101 

3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

420 

up 

same 

down 

76.0 

23.0 

1.0 

98.2 
1.8 
0.0 

75.0 

25.0 

0.0 

81.8 

18.2 

0.0 

349 

70 

1 

100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


420 


*  Intergenerational  mobility  represents  the  difference  be- 
tween the  present  job  of  the  respondent  and  his  father's 
last  job.  The  stratification  of  jobs  that  has  been  used 
has  been  outlined  in  Appendix  B. 

Intragenerational  mobility  represents  the  difference  be- 
tween the  present  job  of  the  respondent  and  his  very    first 
job,  using  the  same  stratification  of  jobs. 

Factory  mobi 1 i  ty  represents  the  difference  between  the 
present  job  of  the  respondent  and  his  first  job  within 
the  factory  where  he  is  actually  employed.   To  this  pur- 
pose the  earlier  mentioned  skill  stratification  (6  ranks) 
has  been  used. 


As  far  as  the  specific  relationship  between  the  mo- 
bility variables,  work  experience,  and  working-class  psy- 
chology is  concerned,  we  hypothesize  that: 
(a)  stagnant  and  downward  mobility  (intergenerational,  in- 
tragenerational and  factory  mobility)  is  positively  related 
to  the  various  dimensions  of  work  experience;  and 
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(b)  stagnant  and  downward  mobility  ( i ntergenerational  ,  in- 
tragenerational  ,  and  factory  mobility)  is  negatively  related 
to  the  various  dimensions  of  working-class  psychology. 

3.4.4.   Results 


The  results  of  the  analysis,  in  which  the  various 
mobility  variables  were  put  to  the  test,  are  contained  in 
Table  18  and  19.   In  these  tables,  the  results  of  a  mul- 
tiple regression  analysis  have  been  summarized.   In  this 
analysis,  the  variables  that  were  suggested  by  the  liter- 
ature as  having  a  definite  impact  on  work  experience  and/ 
or  working-class  psychology  have  been  introduced.   In  the 
tables,  the  standardized  betas,   the  multiple  R's  and  the 
R's  are  listed.   This  offers  the  possibility  of  investi- 
gating how  much  change  in  work  experience  and  working-class 
psychology  variables  is  produced  by  a  standardized  change 
in  each  of  the  independent  variables  when  all  the  other  var 
iables  are  controlled  for.   In  addition  the  combined  ef- 
fect of  the  variables  and  the  total  variation  explained 
can  be  known. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  combined  effects  of  the 
variables  that  are  suggested  by  theory  as  having  a  deci- 
sive impact  on  the  phenomenon  of  work  experience  can  only 
explain  a  rather  limited  proportion  of  the  variance.   In 
the  case  of  the  chemical  workers,  their  combined  effects 
account  for  close  to  one-fourth  of  the  total  variance, 
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but  among  the  workers  in  the  other  settings  this  propor- 
tion i  s  much  smal ler . 

The  individual  variables  will  all  be  discussed  in 
the  coming  subparagraphs.   As  far  as  the  mobility  vari- 
ables are  concerned,  their  beta  weights  are  almost  all  very 
low.   Only  among  the  automobile  workers  a  weak  impact  is 
shown.   The  beta  weights  pertaining  to  i ntergenerational 
mobility  and  to  factory  mobility,  however,  carry  a  nega- 
tive sign. 

In  general,  the  evidence  does  not  support  the  pre- 
diction contained  in  hypothesis  (a).   Stagnant  and  downward 
mobility  do  not  have  a  special  impact  on  the  work  experience 
variables.   Neither  does  upward  mobility.   Among  the  auto- 
mobile workers,  upward  intragenerational  mobility  and  fac- 
tory mobility  show  a  slight  relationship  to  the  isolation 
dimension.   In  addition,  in  three  of  the  four  industrial  set- 
tings upward  mobility  belongs  to  the  "best"  predictorsof 
overall  work  experience:   upward  intergenerati onal  mobility 
(printing  and  textiles)  and  upward  factory  mobility  (auto- 
mobiles).  As  in  the  other  cases  the  beta  weights,  however, 
are  low  and  do  not  justify  definitive  conclusions  (.31,  .18 
and  -.36  respectively). 

The  influence  of  the  mobility  variables  on  the  phe- 
nomenon of  working-class  psychology  is  not  yery   conspicuous 
either.   The  beta  weights  are  rather  low  among  the  printers, 
textile  workers,  and  chemical  workers.  In  all  three  cases, 
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the  virtual  absence  of  any  impact  by  the  variables  relating 
to  the  different  forms  of  upward  mobility  is  striking. 
Stagnant  and  downward  mobility  predominate  among  the  vari- 
ables in  the  final  equation,  but  their  contribution  does 
not  carry  much  weight  either.   This  applies  to  the  case  of 
the  overall  working-class  psychology  index,  as  well  as  to 
the  subindices.   Thus  among  the  printers,  stagnant  intra- 
generational  mobility  appears  as  the  most  important  predic- 
tor of  working-class  psychology.   Among  the  textile  workers, 
stagnant  factory  mobi 1 i ty  figures  as  the  best  predictor.   The 
beta  weights  that  correspond  to  those  cases,  however,  a- 
mount  only  to  .30  and  .20  respectively. 

The  automobile  workers  form  a  slightly  deviant  case. 
The  individual  dimensions  of  the  working-class  psychology 
syndrome  do  show  some  reasonably  high  beta  weights.   The 
pattern  of  the  effects  of  the  mobility  variables  show,  how- 
ever, an  interesting  contradiction  between  the  class  iden- 
tification/awareness or  more  "militant"  dimensions  and  the 
union  participation  or  "status  quo"  variables.   This  phe- 
nomenon will  receive  ample  attention  later  on. 

Stagnant  i ntragenerati onal  mobility  and  stagnant 
factory  mobility  have  some  explanatory  weight,  especially 
with  regard  to  class  identification,  and  quantitative  and 
qualitative  union  participation.   The  beta  weights,  how- 
ever, do  not  differ  much  from  those  pertaining  to  the  up- 
wardly mobile.   Since,  in  this  case,  both  figure  as  good 
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predictors,  it  has  to  be  assumed  that  the  i ntrageneration- 
al  mobility  and  factory  mobility  variables,  as  a  whole,  do 
not  discriminate  well  with  regard  to  the  categories  of  the 
dependent  variable.  A  similar  phenomenon  appears  in  the 
case  of  the  i ntergenerational  mobility  variables  as  pre- 
dictors of  working-class  psychology,  again  among  the  auto- 
mobile workers. 

Hypothesis  (b)  has  not  been  confirmed.   In  general, 
there  appears  to  be  little  systematic  impact  by  mobility 
variables  on  the  various  dimensions  of  working-class  psycho- 
logy, not  in  the  predicted  direction,  nor  in  any  other  di- 
rection.  This,  in  itself,  is  a  yery    interesting  result. 
In  particular,  the  almost  complete  absence  of  a  relation- 
ship between  any  kind  of  upward  mobility  and  the  working- 
class  psychology  syndrome  among  the , pri nters ,  the  textile, 
and  chemical  workers,  is  a  yery   relevant  datum. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that,  among  the  workers 
of  the  four  settings,  the  upwardly  mobile  prevail.   Among 
the  intergenerational ly ,  i ntragenerational ly  ,  and  factory 
mobile  they  represent  53.6,  75.2,  and  83.1  percent  respec- 
tively.  It  should  be  realized,  however,  that  a  considerable 
proportion  of  this  mobility  represents  an  upward  movement 
over  a  rather  short  distance.   It  follows  from  the  indices 
used  and  the  characteristics  of  the  sample  (e.g.  limited 
to  a  worker  population),  that  the  maximum  distance  that  can 
be  covered  by  the  upwardly  mobile  through  intergenerational 
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and  intragenerational  mobility  is  two  steps,  and  through 
factory  mobility  five  steps.   The  research  data  indicate 
that  55.6  percent  of  the  upward  i ntergenerational ly  mobile 
covered  one  step.   Among  the  upward  intragenerational ly 
mobile,  this  percentage  was  47.8.   More  than  half  of  the 
upward  factory  mobile  climbed  no  more  than  one  (24.1  per- 
cent) or  two  (30.6  percent)  levels.   The  complete  picture 
on  the  degree  of  upward  mobility  in  the  various  industrial 
settings  is  contained  in  Table  32.   Until  now,  social 


Table  32:   Degree  of  upward  intergenerational  ,  intragener- 
ational, and  factory  mobility,  by  four  industrial 
setti  ngs 


industrial 

settings 

degree  of  up- 
ward mobility 

printing 

textiles 

automo- 
biles 

chemicals 

N 

intergenerational : 

one  step 

54.1 

44.9 

74.0 

60.3 

125 

two  steps 

45.9 

55.1 

26.0 

39.7 

100 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

225 

intragenerational : 

one  step 

55.2 

35.3 

39.1 

60.0 

151 

two  steps 

44.8 

64.7 

60.9 

40.0 

165 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

316 

factory: 

one  step 

22.8 

12.3 

45.6 

22.4 

84 

2 

43.4 

24.0 

21.2 

35.5 

107 

3 

18.4 

13.9 

10.6 

26.6 

61 

4 

11.6 

41.5 

16.0 

12.2 

77 

five  steps 

3.8 

8.3 

6.6 

3.3 

20 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

349 

mobility  has  been  dealt  with  primari  ly  as  an  objective  phenomenon, 
that  is  the  actual  vertical  movement  of  the  workers  up  and 
down  the  occupational  hierarchy  has  been  studied.   This  partial 
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analysis  will  be  completed  through  a  study  of  the  sub- 
jective dimension.   This  element  has  already  been  touched 
upon  in  the  introductory  discussion  where  phenomena  like 
discontent,  aspirations,  expectations  and  the  like  were 
mentioned,  representing  the  attitudinal  dimension  that  is 
assumed  to  accompany  the  objective  movements  between  oc- 
cupational strata.   The  specific  relationship  between  these 
attitudes  and  the  various  forms  of  mobility,  however,  is 
not  always  very   clear.   An  example  may  be  the  earlier  dis- 
cussion on  dissatisfaction  and  discontent.   Both  phenom- 
ena, as  has  been  shown,  have  been  hypothesized  to  relate 
to  upward  as  well  as  to  downward  mobility.   Obviously, 
these  kinds  of  statements  of  relationship  are  not  very   mean- 
ingful without  a  further  specification  of  conditioning  fac- 
tors. 

3.4.5.   The  subjective  dimension 


Several  measures  will  be  presented  that  form  part 
of  this  subjective  dimension  and  their  linkages  with  social 
mobility,  work  experience  and  working-class  psychology  will 
be  explored. 

Plans  for  the  future — Given  the  emphasis  on  upward 
mobility,  it  is  not  suprising  that  among  the  workers,  the 
mobility  perspectives  dominate  their  plans  for  the  future. 
More  than  half,  56.5  percent,  wanted  to  get  further  ahead, 
mostly  in  the  company  where  they  presently  were  employed. 
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A  third,  34.8  percent  wanted  to  start  business  of  their  own 
Only  8.8  percent  planned  to  stay  in  the  job  they  presently 
had . 


Table  33:   Future  plans  of  workers  in  four  industrial 
settings 


industrial 

settings 

future  plans 

printing 

textiles 

automo- 
biles 

chemicals 

N 

1 .  start  an  indepen- 
dent business 

2.  a  better  position 
in  another  com- 
pany 

3.  a  better  position 
in  the  present 
company 

4.  stay  in  present 
job 

39.0 

8.0 

46.0 
7.0 

39.1 

10.0 

33.6 
17.3 

36.0 

5.0 

54.0 
5.0 

25.5 

3.6 

65.4 
5.5 

146 

28 

209 
37 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

420 

The  proportion  of  workers  who  aspire  to  leave  the 
factory  altogether  and  to  start  private  businesses  of  some 
kind  is  suprisingly  large.  These  aspirations  may  predomi- 
nate among  those  workers  who  have  a  background  of  indepen- 
dent employment  and  experience  a  factory  environment  as 
too  restrictive  and  confining.   Their  presence  may  also 
be  related  to  a  successful  penetration  of  petit  bourgeois 
mobility  aspirations  among  the  workers.   The  phenomenon, 
however,  is  not  significantly  related  to  the  social  mobil- 
ity complex,  work  experience,  or  working-class  psychology. 
The  chemical  workers,  here,  form  an  exception.   Among  them, 
a  growing  emphasis  on  efforts  to  obtain  better  positions 
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Table  34:   Future  plans  and  selected  independent  varia- 
bles, by  four  industrial  settings 


independent 
variables 

printing 

textil 

es 

automo 
biles 

- 

chemicals 

X2    DF 

X2 

DF 

X2 

DF 

X2    DF 

intergen.  mobility 
intragen.  mobility 
factory  mobility 
work  experience 
working-class 
psychology 

5.41  6 
15.90**  6 

2.45  6 
11 . 07   9 

6.27   6 

4.15 

1.20 

2.43 

11.72 

4.82 

6 

3 
3 
6 

6 

5.48 
2.72 
3.00 
7.38 

4.74 

6 

6 
3 
6 

6 

4.26   6 

1.88   3 

2.44   3 

18.70*  6 

40.23*  6 

*  significant  at  the  .ol  level 
**significant  at  the  .05  level 


within  the  present  plans  can  be  observed,  together  with  a 
decrease  in  the  estranging  effects  of  work  experience  and 
also  a  weaker  working  class  psychology. 

Aspirations  with  regard  to  the  children  —  The  all  per 
vasive  mobility  perspective  prevailing  among  the  respon- 
dents is  further  exemplified  by  the  job  aspirations  they 
cherish(ed)  for  their  children  (sons). 

Among  those  who  had  sons,  the  great  majority,  90.3 
percent  wanted  or  had  wanted  them  to  take  different  jobs 
from  those  the  respondents  themselves  had.   Asked  to  speci- 
fy the  kinds  of  jobs  they  had  in  mind,  most  respondents, 
73.3  percent,  mentioned  those  jobs  that,  on  the  Mexican 
scene,  typically  represent  middle  class  mobility  aspira- 
tions:  professionals,  lawyers,  doctors,  etc.   These  pre- 
ferences found  an  equally  strong  expression  among  the  work- 
ers of  all  settings.   Only  9.4  percent  of  the  workers  se- 
lected working-class  professions. 
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It  is  clear  that,  in  most  cases,  jobs  were  men- 
tioned that  are  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people  in- 
volved.  Apparently,  people  do  extrapolate  from  their  own 
situations,  without  keeping  in  mind  the  conditions  that  in- 
deed have  created  improvements  through  career  mobility  for 
most  people  involved,  while  at  the  same  time,  however,  se- 
verely limiting  the  extent  of  the  upward  movement.   Opti- 
mism over  the  future  course  of  the  development  process  pre- 
vails.  Half  of  the  respondents,  49.9  percent,  estimated 
the  possibilities  for  realization  of  the  job  aspirations 
they  held  for  their  sons  as  good  to  very   good.   Only  7.1 
percent  had  definitively  a  dim  view  of  these  possibilities. 
In  this  context,  the  significant  relationship  that  can  be 
observed  between  the  levels  of  job  aspirations  for  the  sons 
of  the  respondents  and  the  intragenerational  mobility  of 
the  respondents  themselves,  is  not  suprising.   The  chi- 
squares  testing  this  relationship  are  as  follows: 
printing  X2  18.06  (12  d.f .  ) 

textiles  X2  16.26  (  6  d.f.)** 

automobiles  X2  25.57  (10  d.f.)* 

chemicals  X2  1 1 .57  (  5  d.f . )** 

*   significant  at  the  .01  level 
**  significant  at  the  .05  level 


In  general,  pure  achievement  criteria:   "school- 
ing" (70  percent),  "initiative"  (14.8  percent),  and  "hard 
work"  (4.5  percent)  predominate  over  ascriptive  criteria 
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such  as  "family  relations"  (8.5  percent),  "good  person- 
al relations"  (8.3  percent),  and  "political  influence" 
(1.9  percent)  as  the  most  important  factors  that  accord- 
ing to  the  workers  determine  mobility.   This  selection,  of 
course,  reflects  the  respondents'  own  situations.   In  an 
environment  where  particul ari st  proceedings  prevail,  es- 
pecially in  the  selection  of  personnel  on  the  medium  lev- 
els, workers  resort  to  achievement  criteria  in  the  absence 
of  control  over  any  of  the  other  factors  that  could  deter- 
mine their  advancement  through  the  occupational  hierarchy. 

Career  and  life  satisfaction  —  The  mobility  per- 
spectives and  aspirations  previously  referred  to  are  firm- 
ly rooted  in  the  occurrence  of  mobility  as  such,  and  they 
are  fed  and  further  reinforced  by  its  rather  generalized 
appearance.   In  this  situation,  the  comparison  between  past 
expectations  concerning  career  achievements  and  the  jobs 
that  actually  have  been  achieved  has  generated  disappoint- 
ment for  only  a  minority  of  respondents. 

Among  the  workers  of  all  settings,  26.0  percent 
stated  that  they  had  achieved  less  than  expected.   An  al- 
most equal  proportion  (26.7  percent)  said  that  they  had  a 
job  that  conformed  to  their  expectations.   The  rest,  47.4 
percent,  maintained  that  they  had  achieved  more  than  ex- 
pected . 

Most  dissatisfaction  over  personal  career  mobility 
is  found  among  the  automobile  workers:   Most  satisfaction 
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15.5 

48.0 

19.1 

109 

30.0 

21.0 

16.4 

112 

54.5 

31.0 

64.5 

199 

Table  35:   Career  mobility  compared  with  past  expectations 
for  workers  of  four  industrial  settings 

career  mobility  re-  industrial  settings 

lative  to  past      printing   textiles   automo-   chemicals    N 
expectations  biles 

less  than  expected  23.0 
conform  expectations  40.0 
more  than  expected  37.0 
100.0     100.0     100.0     100.0     420 

among  the  chemical  workers.   This  phenomenon  finds  its  cor- 
relate in  the  actual  mobility  experience  of  these  workers. 
The  former  show  a  relatively  weaker,  the  latter  a  relatively 
stronger  presence  of  the  trend  towards  upward  mobility. 

The  relative  deprivation  aspect  is  tapped  by  the 
"life  satisfaction"  index.   The  individual  items  deal  with 
past,  present  and  future  life  chances,  and  in  relative  per- 
spective, e.g.  compared  with  "the  average  Mexican"  whom  the 
respondent  was  expected  to  take  as  his  reference  group. 

The  majority  of  workers  identified  as  "average 
Mexicans,"  not  better  and  not  worse  off  than  most  others. 
The  relatively  deprived  counted  29  percent.   The  automobile 
workers  are  most  strongly  represented  in  this  category.   Those 
evaluating  their  life  chances  as  relatively  better  counted 
only  16.4  percent.   The  chemical  setting  again  counted  most 
"satisfied"  workers. 

One  would  have  expected  a  significant  relationship 
between  career  satisfaction,  life  satisfaction,  and  the  work 
experience  and  working-class  psychology  syndromes. 
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Table  36:   Life  satisfaction  by  four  industrial  settings 


life  satisfaction 

industrial 

settings 

N 

printing 

textiles 

automo- 
biles 

chemicals 

l(low) 

2 

3(high) 

29.0 
51.0 
20.0 

30.9 
53.6 
15.5 

42.0 
48.0 
10.0 

15.5 
64.5 
20.0 

122 

229 

69 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

420 

Satisfaction  with  career  and  with  life  chances,  one  might 
think,  would  trend  to  coincide  with  a  less  estranging  work 
experience  and  a  weaker  working-class  psychology.   These 
phenomena,  however,  appear  not  to  be  significantly  related 
in  most  cases.   Even  more  surpri sing  i  s  the  rather  weak  re- 
lationship between  the  mobility  complex  and  career  or  life 
satisfaction.   Gonzalez  Casanova's  earl ier  mentioned  thesis 
on  the  effects  of  industrial  social  mobility  on  socioeconom- 
ic stability  through  the  generation  of  satisfaction  and  ris- 
ing expectations  does  not  find  a  strong  support  in  these 
data.   The  occurrence  of  widespread  upward  social  mobility 
appears  not  to  be  related  positively  to  satisfaction  over 
the  career,  or  to  positive  evaluations  of  past,  present, 
and  future  life  chances  in  all  settings.   Apparently  a 
more  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  latter  two  phenomena 
has  to  be  sought  elsewhere.   Only  among  the  automobile  and 
chemical  workers  satisfaction  with  life  chances  (and  among 
the  former  also  with  career),  indeed,  tends  to  be  relative- 
ly concentrated  among  the  upward intragenerat i onal ly  mobile. 
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Table  37:   Career  satisfaction,  life  satisfaction  and  se- 
lected independent  variables,  by  four  indus- 
trial settings 


industrial  settings 


printing    textiles    automo-   chemicals 

__ biles 

X2 DF    X2   DF    X2    DF    X2    DF 


career  satisfaction 

intergen.  mobility 

2.01 

4 

1.65 

4 

2.71 

4 

3.52 

4 

intragen.  mobility 

2.29 

4 

1.66 

2 

8.73** 

4 

.41 

2 

factory  mobility 

4.15 

4 

4.75 

2 

.94 

2 

.04 

2 

work  experience 

3.88 

6 

8.96 

4 

10.18 

4 

15.71* 

4 

working-class  psy. 

20.66* 

4 

.43 

4 

1.20 

4 

3.22 

4 

life  satisfaction 

intergen.  mobility 

1.73 

4 

1.02 

4 

1.78 

4 

1.90 

4 

intragen.  mobility 

1.19 

4 

1.05 

2 

12.26** 

4 

12.62* 

2 

factory  mobility 

3.60 

4 

2.91 

2 

3.20 

2 

3.40 

2 

work  experience 

9.71 

6 

2.16 

4 

2.18 

4 

4.68 

4 

working-class  psy. 

4.68 

4 

3.86 

4 

5.28 

4 

2.47 

4 

*  significant  at  the  .01  level 
**significant  at  the  .05  level 

3.5.   Social  Background 
3.5.1.   Introduction 

Under  the  heading  of  "social  background,"  a  num- 
ber of  variables  will  be  discussed  that  pertain  to  the  mi- 
gratory background  of  the  workers,  their  early  work  exper- 
ience, their  education,  and  their  social  milieu  of  origin. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  workers  (67.1  per- 
cent) were  of  migrant  origin.   Most  of  them  came  from  the 
rural  areas  of  the  state  of  Nuevo  Leon,  itself,  and  from 
the  other  North  Mexican  states  of  Coahuila,  San  Luis  Potosi, 
and . Zacatecas . 
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Table  38:   State  of  origin  of  migrants 


state  of  origin  percentage 

Nuevo  Leon  18.9 

Coahuila  23.9 

San  Luis  Potosf  23.8 

Zacatecas  9.9 

others  23.7 

100.00 


A  great  number  of  them  were  born  in  small  rural 
communities  in  these  areas,  the  rest  had  city  backgrounds, 
but  very   few  came  from  big  town  environments. 

Table  39:   Size  of  community  of  origin  of  migrants 

size  of  community  of  origin  percentage 

5,000  58.5 

5,000  -  19,999  12.0 

20,000  -  99,999  20.3 

100,000  and  over  9.2 

100.0 

Recent  migrants  do  not  account  for  large  numbers 
among  the  workers  of  the  sample.   In  general,  those  mi- 
grants prevail  in  numbers  who  came  to  Monterrey  quite  a 
few  years  ago. 

3.5.2.   Work  experience 

The  problem  of  migrant  background  (rural)  and  work 
experience,  commonly  figures  in  the  study  of  the  processes 
of  adaptation  by  migrants  to  urban  life  and  to  the  norms  of 
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Table  40:   Period  of  last  arrival  in  Monterrey  of  migrants 


period  of  last  arr.ival 


percentage 


1966  -  1970 

1961  -  1965 

1956  -  1960 

1951  -  1955 

1950  and  before 


9.2 
10.6 
24.5 
20.2 
35.5 


100.0 


industrial  labor  (cf.  Moore  and  Feldman,  1960;  Moore,  1965; 
also  Kerr,  1964:   333  ff.).   With  regard  to  the  problem  of 
the  adaptation  to  industrial  life,  those  elements  of  the 
industrial  production  process  have  been  emphasized  that  con' 
trast  with  rural  work  such  as:   the  pace  of  work,  its  most- 
ly subdivided  and  fragmented  character  and  the  lack  of  in- 
volvement with  the  entire  act  of  production.   Because  of 
these  obvious  differences,  rural  migrants  are  thought  to 
experience  the  estranging  tendencies  of  modern  industrial 
life  more  intensively.   This  relationship  between  rural  mi- 
grant past  and  present  work  experience  is,  of  course,  more 
complex,  will  also  be  conditioned  by  the  specific  motives, 
goals,  and  aspirations  the  migrants  may  have,  while  more- 
over the  length  of  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
actual  migration  took  place,  may  influence  the  relation- 
ship in  a  yet  unknown  direction. 

In  this  study,  not  only  the  hypothesis  that  migrant 
background  relates  positively  to  the  various  dimensions  of 
work  experience,  has  been  investigated.   In  addition,  the 
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impact  of  early  job  experience  (first  job)  in  agrarian  pro- 
duction has  been  studied,  as  opposed  to  a  job  background 
in  the  industrial  or  services  sector. 

The  results  of  the  mul  ti  pi  e regression  analysis  (cf. 
Table  30)  show  rather  1  ow  beta  weights  for  the  variable 
"migrant  background."   Some  betas  do  show  a  negative  rela- 
tionship to  work  experience  dimensions  but,  in  almost  all 
cases,  they  are  extremely  weak.   The  fact  that  for  most 
migrants  the  actual  migration  is  a  phenomenon  of  a  rather 
distant  past  may  have  contributed  to  an  erosion  of  possible 
former  differences  between  the  native  and  the  migrant  popu- 
lations as  far  as  attitudes  towards  industrial  work  are 
concerned . 

The  influence  of  early  job  experience  is  small.   It 
followed  from  the  weak  predictive  value  of  "migrant  back- 
ground" that  also  the  variable  "agrarian  job  background" 
would  not  carry  much  weight:   not  all  migrants  were  peasants 
(29.0  percent  of  the  migrant  segments  has  peasant  status), 
but  all  peasants  were  migrants.   However,  industrial  and 
services  job  background  do  not  have  much  importance  either. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  workers  started 
their  careers  directly  in  industry.   A  little  more  than 
one-fourth  began  in  typical  subprol etar ian  occupations  (ser- 
vices and  small  trade).   Striking  is  the  very  small  propor- 
tion of  workers  with  artisan  backgrounds.   Viewing  the  im- 
pact of  the  variable  "early  job  background,"  it  should  be 
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Table  41:   Sector  first  job 


sector  first  job  percentage 

agriculture  19.5 

manufacturing  industry  37.9 

services  15.2 

small  trade  10.2 

construction  9.3 

small  handicrafts  (artisans)  3.6 

others  3.3 

100.0 


taken  into  consideration  that,  as  in  the  case  of  migrant 
background,  among  most  workers  the  number  of  years  that  have 
passed  between  first  job  and  present  job  is  substantial. 


Table  42:   Number  of  years  of  employment  in  present  fac- 
tory, by  four  industrial  settings 


number  of  years 
of  employment 

industrial 

settings 

printing 

textiles 

automo- 
biles 

chemicals 

N 

1  -  5  years 
6-10  years 
11-15  years 
16  years  and  more 

43.0 
19.0 
23.0 
15.0 

14.5 
13.6 
36.4 
35.5 

40.0 

21.0 

31.0 

8.0 

15.5 
34.5 
38.2 
11.8 

116 
93 

136 
75 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

420 

Only  slightly  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  respon- 
dents entered  the  factory  in  recent  times.  The  rest  have  a 
history  of  work  in  the  respective  factories  of  already  con- 
siderable length. 
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3.5.3.   Working-class  psychology 


The  relationship  between  migrant  background  and  work- 
ing class-psychology  has  been  subject  to  hypotheses  that 
are  not  always  consistent  with  each  other.   They  share,  how- 
ever, as  a  common  element  the  factor  of  frustrated  aspira- 
tions which  mediates  the  relationship  between  the  two  phe- 
nomena.  This  frustration  is  hypothesized  as  the  result  of 
the  gap  between  past  aspirations,  e.g.  aspirations  that  were 
cherished  at  the  time  of  migration,  and  the  hard  realities 
of  city  life  (Portes,  1971:   27).   The  hopes  of  substan- 
tial betterment  in  life  conditions  which  made  the  migrants 
come  to  the  city  in  the  first  place  are  destroyed  by  the  in- 
capacity of  the  economic  structure  to  fulfill  these  hopes. 
Or,  in  Smith's  terms,  the  levels  of  living  that  can  be  a- 
chieved  fail  to  match  up  to  the  standards  of  living  that 
have  been  developed  (Smith,  1970:   224). 

According  to  several  studies,  the  exasperation  flow- 
ing from  this  gap  between  standards  and  levels  of  living  is 
most  intense  among  the  recent  migrants  who  in  most  cases 
meet  considerable  problems  securing  a  job  (Cornelius,  1969; 
Nelson,  1969).   Others,  however,  have  shown  this  frustra- 
tion to  increase  with  length  of  residence  in  the  city.   A- 
mong  recent  migrants,  according  to  Soares,  initially  a  slight 
satisfaction  prevails  as  a  result  of  the  fact  that  even 
their  difficult  situation  in  the  city  compares  favorably 
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with  the  rural  misery  they  left  behind  (Soares,  1965). 
In  the  course  of  residence  in  the  city,  this  satisfaction 
fades  and  is  replaced  by  feelings  of  relative  deprivation 
as  the  standards  of  comparison  gradually  shift  from  the 
rural  past  to  the  urban  middle  sector.   These  feelings  of 
relative  deprivation  will  be  expressed  in  attitude  complex- 
es that  form  part  of  their  class  psychology. 

Following  Soares1  thesis,  it  was  hypothesized  that 
migrant  background  would  be  positively  related  to  working- 
class  psychology.   Inspection  of  Table  31  shows,  however, 
that  the  beta  weights  are  insignificantly  small  for  all 
four  industrial  settings.   The  hypothesis  is  certainly 
not  substantiated. 

The  impact  of  early  job  background  is  not  very   con- 
spicuous either.   Neither  agrarian,  or  industrial,  or  ser- 
vices job  background  carries  much  weight.  As  in  the  case  of 
work  experience,  length  of  residence  in  the  city  may  pro- 
vide an  explanation.   In  addition,  a  further  specification 
of  early  job  background  may  be  helpful.   A  great  number  of 
workers,  37.0  percent,  started  their  careers  directly  in 
industry.   A  proportion  of  close  to  the  same  size,  30.5 
percent,  consists  of  second  generation  industrial  workers, 
that  is  their  fathers'  last  jobs  were  located  in  manufac- 
turing industry.   To  these  points,  the  earlier  mentioned 
datum  can  be  added  that  over  half  of  the  total  number  of 
workers,  50.3  percent,  have  been  working  already  for  a 
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period  of  over  ten  years  in  the  factory  where  they  have 
their  present  jobs.   Apparently,  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  workers  in  the  sample  constitute  a  stable,  sedentary 
industrial  labor  force. 


3.5.4.   Additional  social  background  factors 

The  discussion  of  social  background  factors  has  been 
limited  until  now  to  variables  related  to  migration  his- 
tory and  early  work  experience.   To  complete  the  picture  on 
the  social  background  of  the  respondents,  some  additional 
factors  need  to  be  exposed.   These  are:   first,  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  fathers  of  the  respondents,  and  second,  those 
variables  relating  to  education,  that  is  the  educations  of 
the  respondents'  fathers,  their  own  educations  and  obvious- 
ly their  educational  mobility. 

Father's  occupation  —  Almost  one-third  of  the  re- 
spondents forms  a  second  generation  of  industrial  work- 
ers, which  is  one  indication  that  the  industrial  labor  force 
in  these  settings  has  come  of  age.   Most  of  the  fathers  of 
the  respondents  belong(ed)  to  the  proletarian  ranks.   This 
applies  to  the  workers  in  all  settings.   Fathers'  occupa- 
tion was  mostly  located  at  the  very    bottom  of  the  occupa- 
tional hierarchy.   Those  having  "nonprol etarian" jobs  (lev- 
el 4  and  up)  count  extremely  small  numbers. 
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Table  43:   Occupation  of  fathers  of  workers,  by  four  in- 
dustrial settings 


occupational 
1 evel* 


industrial  settings 


printing   textiles  automo-  chemicals 

bi  1  es 


l(low) 

2 

3 

4  and  up 


55.0 
26.0 
11  .0 

8.0 


53.6 

20.9 

23.6 

1  .8 


47.0 

31  .0 

19.0 

3.0 


62.8 
23.6 
13.6 


230 

106 

71 

13 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0    420 


*  for  a  definition  of  these  levels,  see  Appendix  B 


Education.— The  data  on  fathers'  occupation  find 
their  correlate  in  those  on  their  educations.   Very  few 
fathers  received  an  education  superior  to  primary  school. 
The  concentration  in  the  lowest  two  categories  (no  educa- 
tion at  all  and  in  complete  primary  education),  by  the 
way,  is  not  an  abnormal  phenomenon  among  this  generation. 
The  printers  show  a  slightly  superior  background,  but  the 
differences  with  the  workers  from  the  other  settings  are 
not  spectacular.   The  education  picture  of  the  sons  (our 
respondents)  looks  quite  different.   The  category  of  work- 
ers without  any  education  at  all  has  virtually  disappeared. 
Most  workers  did  recieve  some  kind  of  schooling,  although 
those  who  did  not  complete  primary  school  still  count  con- 
siderable numbers.   In  this  context,  the  textile  workers 
represent  the  most  "traditional"  element.   This  may  re- 
late to  their  age  distribution  (they  count  a  greater  num- 
ber of  "older"  workers)  and  the  socioeconomic  characteristics 
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Table   44:      Education    of   fathers   of   workers,    by   four    indus 
trial    settings 


..       ,       ,  industrial   settings 

education  level  *  „*.*„„ 4.„„4...--i~,. — „,  . 3 


without  any  education 
incomplete  primary 
complete  primary 
soceondary 
superior  education 


printing 

textiles 

automo- 
biles 

chemicals 

N 

17.0 

39.1 

19.0 

30.9 

113 

53.0 

38.2 

58.0 

41.9 

199 

24.0 

18.2 

20.0 

24.5 

91 

3.0 

3.6 

2.0 

0.9 

10 

3.0 

0.9 

1.0 

1.8 

7 

100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0         420 


Table  45:   Education  of  workers,  by  four  industrial  settings 


educational  level 

industrial 

settings 

printing 

textiles 

automo- 
biles 

chemicals 

N 

without  any  education 
incomplete  primary 
complete  primary 
secondary 
superior  education 

3.0 
21.0 
41.0 
29.0 

6.0 

5.5 
47.3 
34.5 
10.9 

1.8 

1.0 
32.0 
41.0 
25.0 

1.0 

10 

128 

186 

82 

14 

20.9 

60.1 

14.5 

4.5 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

420 

of  the  company  villages  where  they  come  from.   The  printers 
continue  the  relatively  high  educational  levels  of  their 
fathers.   In  their  education,  also,  the  high  skill  levels 
of  the  industry  are  reflected.   Obviously,  most  respondents 
have  achieved  an  education  superior  to  those  their  fathers 
had.   This  applies  to  workers  of  all  settings. 

Almost  one-fourth  of  all  respondents, as  has  been 
shown,  completed  secondary  school  or  recieved  superior  ed- 
ucation.  It  has  been  mentioned  earlier  that,  within  the 
Mexican  educational  system,  the  secondary  schools  fail  to 
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Table  46:   Educational  mobility,  by  four  industrial  settings 


educational 
mobil i ty 


up 

same 

down 


69.0 

24.0 

7.0 


100.0 


industrial  settings 


printing   textiles 


automo- 
biles 


chemicals   N 


60.0 
30.0 
10.0 


64.0 
26.0 
10.0 


66.3 

28.2 

5.5 


272 

114 

34 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0    420 


train  their  students  in  any  specific  skills.   They  are  not 
prepared  for  any  specific  kind  of  work  with,  as  a  conse- 
quence, serious  difficulties  in  obtaining  jobs  that  cor- 
respond to  their  expectations  regarding  income  and  social 
prestige.   Many  enter  the  industrial  world  where  they  are 
assigned  to  blue  collar  positions  (Puente  Leyva,  1969:   39) 
In  his  study  of  a  group  of  industrial  workers  in  the  Mexi- 
co City  agglomeration,  Kahl  has  pointed  out  that  especial- 
ly among  the  workers  belonging  to  this  category,  strong 
feelings  of  relative  deprivation  and  frustration  about  a 
perceived  blockage  of  mobility  perspectives  occurred 
(Kahl,  1965:   222  ff).   This  phenomenon  ties  in  with  some 
of  the  findings   that  earlier  have  been  discussed  in  re- 
lation to  the  problem  of  downward  and  stagnant  mobility. 
With  this  information  in  mind,  the  following  hypotheses 
can  be  formulated  about  the  relationship  between  educa- 
tion, the  work  experience  and  working-class  psychology 
syndromes . 

(a)  Education  is  positively  related  to  work  experiences: 
the  higher  the  educational  level  attained,  the  more 
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estranging    the  work   experience   will    be. 

(b)    Education    is    negatively   related    to   working-class    psy- 
chology:     the   higher   the   educational    level    attained,    the 
weaker    the   working-class    psychology   will    be. 

The   relationship    between    education,    work    exper- 
ience  and   working-class    psychology    has    been    tested    for    sta- 
tistical   significance    through    chi-square   analysis.      The    re- 
sults   have    been    summarized    in   Table   47. 


Table   47:      Education,    work   experience   and   working-class 
psychology,    by   four    industrial    settings 


work  experience  di-  industrial   settings 

mensions  and  working-          printing  textiles  automo-  chemicals 

class  psychology  biles 

X2        DF  X2        DF  X2        DF  X2       DF 

domination  16.02     12  11.51     12  8.85     12  11.84     9 

fractionization                     8.24     12  8.57     12  10.11     12  7.90     9 

isolation                                  6.25       8  12.99     12  10.79       8  2.15     6 

distanciation  16.72     12  12.99     12  16.45     12  1.66     9 

overall  work  experience  10.02     12  3.67       8  5.91       8  5.40     6 

class  identification             3.53       8  14.75       8  12.12**  4  9.57**3 

awareness                                  7.70       8  4.69       8  6.51       8  13.01**6 

quant,   union  part  12.69     12  10.56     12  10.54     12  9.69     9 

qual.   union  part.  11.60     12  15.61     12  15.14     12  7.76     9 

overall  working-cl.   psy.     9.77       8  15.78**  8  6.47      8  4.73     6 

**signif icant  at  the  .05  level 


It  appears  that  few  of  the  chi-squares  meet  the  mini- 
mum probability  criteria.   The  relationship  between  education 
and  work  experience  is  not  statistically  significant.   The 
data  on  the  relationship  between  the  two  phenomena  for  all 
industrial  settings  together  show  a  very  similar  distribution 
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of  work  experience  for  all  educational  levels.   Hypoth- 
esis (a)  can  be  rejected. 


Table  48:   Education  and  overall  work  experience  for  all 
four  industrial  settings 


overall  work 

education 

experience 

l(high) 

2 

3(low) 

Wow) 

10.0 

60.0 

30.0 

100.0 

2 

11.7 

50.8 

37.5 

100.0 

3                 4 

9.6            8.5 

44.6           56.1 

45.8           35.4 

100.0         100.0 

5(high) 

7.1 
57.1 

35.8 
100.0 

N 

42 
191 
187 
420 

The  relationship  between  education  and  working  class 
psychology  shows  a  similar  picture.   Few  chi-squares  meet 
the  criteria  of  statistical  significance.   The  textile  work- 
ers form  the  only  case  in  which  education  relates  signifi- 
cantly to  overall  working  class  psychology,  although  it 
is  not  supported  on  any  of  the  individual  dimensions.   If 
the  data  on  these  two  phenomena  are  combined  for  the  four 
settings,  a  tendency  can  be  discerned  for  working  class 
psychology  to  decrease  in  strength  with  increasing  level  of 
education.   However,  this  tendency  appears  too  weak  to  sup- 
port the  prediction  contained  in  hypothesis  (b). 

3.5.5.   Conclusion 

Reveiwing  the  results  of  the  investigation  on  the 
social  background  factors,  the  following  findings  appear  as 
particularly  relevant  with  regard  to  the  research  problem. 
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Table  49:   Education  and  overall  working-class  psychology 
for  all  four  industrial  settings 


overall  working 

education 

N 

class  psychology 

l(low) 

2 

3 

4 

5(high) 

l(high) 

2 

3(low) 

80.0 
20.0 

19.8 
56.2 
24.0 

12.3 
50.1 
37.6 

12.2 
45.1 
42.7 

28.5 
71.5 

58 
214 
148 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

420 

(a)  Most  of  the  workers  are  of  migrant  origin.   In  very  few 
cases,  however,  the  actual  migration  had  taken  place  in  re- 
cent times..  The  settlement  in  Monterrey  and  also  the  en- 
trance in  the  factory  where  they  are  presently  employed 
date  back  quite  a  few  years.   In  this  respect,  the  great- 
er part  of  the  total  number  of  respondents  constitute  a 
settled,  stable  work  force.   This  observation  is  further 
substantiated  by  the  fact  that  migrant  background  and 
early  (rural)  job  experience  have  little  influence  on  pres- 
ent work  experience  or  working-class  psychology. 

(b)  Most  workers  originate  from  rural  or  urban  proletarian 
ranks.   In  the  field  of  education,  a  beginning  has  been 
made  with  the  emancipation  from  a  situation  of  ignorance. 
While  among  the  fathers,  74.3  percent  had  received  just  a 
few  years  of  primary  school  or  no  education  at  all,  this 
proportion  dropped  among  the  sons  to  less  than  one-third, 
32.8  percent. 

(c)  The  percentage  of  those  having  attended  secondary  and 
superior  education  has  risen  from  4.0  to  22.8  percent. 
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These  workers,  however,  remained  employed  in  blue  collar 
occupations.   This  may  be  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
orientation  and  content  of  Mexican  secondary  school  edu- 
cation, which  does  little  to  help  its  students  to  acquire 
the  specific  skills  needed  to  secure  jobs  on  the  middle 
levels  of  the  occupational  hierarchy  that  they  have  been 
taught  to  aspire  to.   Yet,  these  respondents  with  secon- 
dary education  and  higher  apparently  have  remained  free 
from  feelings  of  frustration  and  relative  deprivation,  at 
least  from  those  that  are  expressed  through  work  exper- 
ience and  working-class  psychology,  that  had  been  hypothe- 
sized for  this  category  of  workers  on  the  basis  of  previous 
investigations. 

3.6.   Bread  and  Butter 

3.6.1.   Introduction 


The  subject  of  the  distribution  of  income  has  been 
dealt  with  in  this  study  several  times.   The  variable  "in- 
come," as  such,  does  not  constitute  one  of  the  basic  criter- 
ia in  the  definition  of  social  classes.   At  the  same  time, 
however,  within   the  Marxian  perspective,  in  the  income 
structure  the  exploitative  arrangements  of  capitalist  pro- 
duction are  most  visibly  manifested.   It  contains  an  immedi- 
ate reference  to  the  disparities  caused  by  the  concentra- 
tion of  capital  in  a  few  hands,  and  which  has  found  expression 
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in  the  class  structure.   Classes  tend  to  coincide  with 
specific  locations  in  the  income  structure,  and  many  strug- 
gles between  the  proletariat  and  the  bourgeoisie  tradi- 
tionally have  been  directed  towards  this  class  specificity 
of  income.   This  is  not  a  surprising  phenomenon  in  a  mar- 
ket economy  where  most  of  the  things  that  workers  and  oth- 
ers seek  can  only  be  secured  through  cash  transactions 
(Gouldner,  1955:   32). 

The  reaction  of  the  working  class  to  these  condi- 
tions, again  in  the  Marxian  perspective,  is  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  the  general  thesis  concerning  the  relation  be- 
tween socioeconomic  deprivation  institutionalized  in  an 
existing  societal  order,  and  the  tendency  among  the  de- 
prived to  develop  a  class  psychology  directed  towards  elim- 
ination of  the  inequities  through  a  radical  change  of  this 
order.   The  deprivation,  as  Marx  conceived  it,  does  not  al- 
ways represent  a  Verel endung  in  absolute  terms.   In  many 
situations,  it  has  to  be  understood  in  a  relative  sense 
(Marx,  1955:   94).   What  often  counts,  on  the  level  of  the 
individual  worker,  is  the  gap  between  the  rewards  he  re- 
ceives and  those  to  which  he  feels  he  can  reasonably  aspire 
(Hyman,  1972:   89).   Let  us  clarify  this  point. 

In  Mexico,  the  organization  of  the  economy  follows 
capitalist  patterns.   Among  the  members  of  the  working  class, 
the  desires  for  material  acquisitions  and  gratification  are 
easily  stimulated,  not  only  by  the  producers  of  mass 
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consumption  goods,  but  also  by  the  patterns  of  conspicu- 
ous consumption  of  the  upper  and  upper  middle  strata.   In 
this  context,  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  considerable 
variations  in  degree  of  satisfaction  with  any  given  level 
of  worker  income,  including  the  relatively  highest  ones. 
For  this  reason,  wages  are  wanted  for  their  own  sake,  or, 
rather,  for  the  goods  and  services  they  can  buy.   (Hyman, 
1972:   118).   In  addition,  however,  income  is  one  of  the 
more  important  indicators  of  status.   Contradi tions  be- 
tween the  actual  income  received  and  the  subjective  evalu- 
ations of  status  by  the  workers  (translated  into  income 
terms)  will  generate  frustration  and  conflict. 

Thus  the  effects  of  "income"  are  not  equivocal. 
Stagnant  or  decreasing  real  income,  e.g.  buying  power, 
as  well  as  increasing  income  that  fails  to  meet  the  stan- 
dard, may  give  rise  to  feelings  of  frustration  and  de- 
privation.  This  descrepancy  between  income  levels  and  in- 
come standards  mostly  develops  in  a  situation  where  the 
income  fails  to  follow  increases  in  productivity  and  profit- 
ability.  It  may  also  arise  where  workers  relate  their 
situations  to  the  more  general  wage  structure,  compare  with 
other  workers,  and  keep  a  close  watch  on  the  remuneration 
for  comparable  jobs  elsewhere. 
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3.6.2.   Hypotheses 


This  short  exposition  on  the  objective  and  subjec- 
tive dimensions  of  income  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the 
analysis  of  the  bread  and  butter  variables  and  their  impact 
on  work  experience  and  working-class  psychology.   This  com- 
plex of  variables  contains  the  information  on  personal  and 
family  income,  degree  of  dissatisfaction  with  family  in- 
come, level  of  prosperity,  ownership  of  the  house,  charac- 
teristics of  the  house,  utilities,  and  possession  of  con- 
sumer durables.   With  regard  to  the  specific  impact  of 
these  variables,  a  series  of  hypotheses  has  been  formulated, 
(a)  With  regard  to  the  phenomenon  of  work  experience: 
a.l.  The  workers'  personal  income  levels  will  be  inversely 
related  to  work  experience;  the  higher  the  personal  in- 
come level,  the  less  estranging  the  work  experience. 
a. 2.  Satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  the  general  fami- 
ly income  situation  will  influence  the  workers  attitudes 
towards  their  work,  to  the  extent  that  the  more  dissatis- 
fied the  workers,  the  more  estranging  their  work  experience 
will  tend  to  be. 

a. 3.  Relative  prosperity,  as  measured  by  housing  character- 
istics and  the  possession  of  consumer  durables,  will  be  in- 
versely related  to  work  experience;  the  higher  the  level  of 
prosperity,  the  less  estranging  the  work  experience  will 
tend  to  be. 
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Table  50:   Personal  and  family  income,  by  four  industrial 
settings 


levels  of  per- 

industrial settings 

•   N 

sonal  and  fami- 
ly income* 

printing 

textiles   automo- 
bi  1  es 

chemicals 

<999: 
personal  income 
family  income 

6.0 

5.0 

12.0 

5.0 

0.9 

19 
10 

1.000  -  1.499: 

personal  income  37.0       32.7      46.0     51.8      176 

family  income       28.0        27.3      28.0      42.7    133 

1.500  -  2.499: 

personal    income     45.0  62.7  33.0  35.5  136 

family  45.0  50.0  43.0  33.6  180 

2.500  -  4.999: 

personal   income     12.0  4.6  9.0  11.8  39 

family  income  19.0  19.1  23.0  22.7  88 

>  5.000: 
personal   income     — 


family  income  3.0  3.6  1.0  0.9  9 

TooTo  TooTo         ToO  420 

100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  420 


*  i 


in  pesos  per  month 

for  the  Monterrey  area  in  1971)  is  relatively  small:   4.5 
percent.   The  average  monthly  personal  income  is  around 
1.900  pesos  a  month,  and  the  average  family  income  is  450 
pesos  higher. 

These  income  levels  compare  favorably  with  the  gen 
eral  (personal)  income  distribution  of  the  state  of  Neuvo 
Leon,  and  also  with  the  income  distribution  of  the  manufac 
turing  industry  in  the  same  state. 
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Table    51:      General    income    distribution    and    income    distri- 
bution  manufacturing    industry,    Nuevo    Leon    1970, 
sample    income    distribution 


general  income  income  distribution  sample  income 
income  levels  distribution  manuf.  industry  distribution 
Nuevo  Leon* Nuevo  Leon* 

<  999       58.8  44.6  4.5 

1,000-1,499       19.7  28.7  41.9 

1,500-2,499       11.8  15.8  44.3 

2,500-4,999        6.1  6.7  9.3 


> 


5,000 3.6  4.2 


100.0 100.0  100.0 


♦source:   Censo  1970 

The  great  masses  of  workers  and  industrial  workers 
still  receive  incomes  below  federal  standards.   In  com- 
parison, a  considerable  proportion  of  the  workers  in  the 
four  settings  are  located  in  the  middle  income  brackets 
(1.500  pesos  and  up).   These  latter  incomes,  it  should  be 
emphasized,  are  "high"  only  in  a  relative  sense,  that  is 
against  the  background  of  the  generally  depressed  wage 
levels  in  the  Monterrey  area. 

The  average  family  income  among  the  workers  of 
the  selected  settings  was  2.350  pesos  a  month.   An  esti- 
mate of  the  per  capita  income  can  be  computed  dividing 
this  amount  by  the  average  family  size,  (6.6),  which 
leaves  us  an  average  per  capita  income  of  356  pesos  per 
month.   In  the  previous  discussion  on  the  distribution  of 
income  in  the  Monterrey  area  (cf.  Chapter  IV,  par.  2.3.), 
it  was  shown  that  67  percent  of  the  Monterrey  population 
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in  1965  should  be  considered  to  live  below  a  normatively 
fixed  level  of  minimum  welfare.   This  level  has  been 
established  using  a  series  of  indicators,  which  together 
could  be  translated  into  a  monthly  per  capita  income  of 
504  pesos.   Assuming  an  average  annual  increase  of  the 
consumer's  price  index  of  4  per  cent,  this  income  will  be 


625  pesos  per  capita  per  month  for  1971 


10 


This  means 


that  most  of  the  workers'  families  that  are  represented 
by  the  respondents  receive  an  income  below  the  minimum 
welfare  level  that  should  be  set  at  4.125  pesos  per  month 
for  the  average  6.6  member  family.   The  reality  is  that 
most  of  these  families  do  not  receive  more  than  half  of 
this  amount.   Yet,  the  fact  that  these  incomes  still  do 
figure  as  relatively  "high"  in  an  environment  where  the 
terms  of  trade  on  the  labor  market  traditionally  have 
been  adverse  to  the  workers'  side,  has  not  missed  its 
effects.   Only  a  little  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
workers  declared  "dissatisfaction"  with  their  family  in- 
comes; 2.1  percent  said  they  suffered  severe  financial 
hardship,  and  21.9  percent  had  difficulties  making  ends 
meet.   The  others  presented  some  kind  of  "satisfaction": 
58.1  percent  declared  they  had  no  great  financial  problems, 
and  17.9  percent  were  even  able  to  save  part  of  their  earnings, 


10.   This  percentage  of  4  applies  to  the  period  of  1960- 
1965  (cf.  Puenta  Leyva,  1969:   20).   It  is  unlikely 
to  be  less  for  any  of  the  subsequent  years  due  to 
the  substantial  inflation. 
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Table    52:      Fami ly-i ncome    situation    according    to    statements 
made    by   workers,    by    four    industrial    settings 


family    income     industrial    settings 

situation  printing         textiles        automo-        chemicals        N 


biles 


severe  financial 

hardships                      2.0  0.9  5.0  0.9              9 

problems  in  making 

ends  meet                     19.0  23.6  30.0  15.5             92 

without  great  finan- 
cial  problems              59.0  55.5  57.0  60.9           244 

accumulated  savings       20.0 20.0 8JL0 22.7 75_ 

100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0           420 


The   chemical    workers   were   most    satisfied   with 
their   family    incomes   while    their   objective    income    situa- 
tions,   in    pesos    per    month,    were   worse    than    among    the 
workers    in    the   other    settings.      This    phenomenon    substan- 
tiates   the   earlier  mentioned    thesis    that   variations    in 
degree   of   satisfaction   may   exist   with   any   given    level    of 
worker    income.       It   can    also    be    observed   among    the   workers 
of    the   other   settings,    although    not   as    pronounced   as    among 
the    chemical    workers.      Here    the    power   of    paternalist   and 
reformist    policies    may    have    further   contributed    to    the 
presence   of    "satisfied"    workers    in    a    relatively    low-income 
situation. 

The    relationship    between    income   dissatisfaction 
and    family    income    can    be    summarized    as    follows: 
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printing 
texti les 
automobi les 
chemical s 


r  n.87 

X2  17.02 

X2  24.06 

X2  10.67 


(12  d.f.) 

(  9  d.f.)** 

(12  d.f.)** 

(  9  d.f.) 


**  significant  at  the  .05  level 


So  far  our  discussion  on  the  general  income  and 
income  satisfaction  situation  among  the  workers  of  the 
settings.   Next,  the  findings  will  be  presented  that  more 
specifically  relate  to  the  hypotheses. 

Hypothesis  a. 1 . — The  data  fail  to  show  the  exis- 
tence of  a  significant  relationship  between  personal  in- 
come and  the  work  experience  dimensions.   The  printers 
constitute  an  exception.   Among  them,  the  level  of  per- 
sonal income  is  significantly  related  to  all  dimensions 
except  "domination."   Inspection  of  the  relevant  tables 
shows  that  the  direction  of  the  relationship  follows  the 
predicted  pattern.   Among  the  automobile  workers,  income 
appears  to  be  related  to  distanciation :   the  lack  of  in- 
volvement with  and  appreciate  of  the  job  appears  to  be 
relatively  concentrated  in  the  low  income  brackets.   The 
relationship  between  income  and  isolation  among  the  chem- 
ical workers  may  be  related  to  the  fact  that  the  high 
income  workers  live  even  more  spatially  concentrated  (in 
the  more  expensive  company  housing),  and  score  lower  on 
the  isolation  dimension  because  of  the  better  opportunities 
for  contact  with  their  colleagues  in  the  neighborhood. 
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Table  53:   Personal  income  and  work  experience,  by  four 
industrial  settings 


work  experience 

dimensions  printing         textiles        automo-        chemicals        N 

biles 

X2    DF  ~~X2    DF    X2    DF   X2    DF 


domination  14.12  9  6.59  6  8.75  9  9.35  9 
fractionization  25.88*  9  8.09  6  6.53  9  8.58  9 
isolation  13.30**  6  4.28  6  3.36  6  13.38**  6 
distanciation  38.56*  9  8.28  6  21.64**  9  14.72  9 
overall  work  ex- 
perience  23.39*  9  3.03  4   5.12  6  10.03  6 


*  significant  at  the  .01  level 
**  significant  at  the  .05  level 


Hypothesis  a. 2. —The  effects  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  family  income  situation  have  been  investigated 
through  the  multiple  regression  analysis,  the  results  of 
which  have  been  summarized  in  Table  30.   It  had,  in  gen- 
eral, a  slight  impact  on  work  experience,  but  it  was 
slight  indeed.   The  relationship  is  strongest  among  the 
automobile  and  chemical  workers,  but  the  beta  weights  are 
only  .22  and  .21  respectively.   The  strongest  contribution 
is  made  by  the  fractionization  dimension,  negatively  in 
the  case  of  the  automobile  workers,  and  positively  among 
the  chemical  workers.   These  differences  may  relate  to 
the  wage  structure  of  the  respective  industries  or  to 
differences  in  the  characteristics  of  the  work  process, 
but  the  beta  weights  are  really  too  small  to  attach  much 
significance  to  them.   The  hypothesis  has  not  been  con- 
f i  rmed . 
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Hypothesis  a. 3. — The  same  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
with  regard  to  the  hypothesized  relationship  between  level 
of  prosperity  and  work  experience  (cf.  Table  30).   An 
interesting  phenomenon,  however,  is  the  complete  absence 
of  even  the  slightest  impact  whatsoever.   Among  the 
workers  in  the  various  settings,  the  level  of  prosperity 
one  has  achieved  has  absolutely  no  influence  on  attitudes 
toward  work.   This  phenomenon  may  find  an  explantion  in 
the  fact  that  this  "prosperity"  in  many  cases  will  repre- 
sent a  state  of  indebtedness  to  the  company  where  the 
respective  workers  are  employed,  rather  than  a  systematic 
reflection  of  the  buying  power  of  their  incomes.   Let  us 
explore  these  indicators  of  prosperity  somewhat  more  ex- 
tensively, starting  with  the  data  on  housing. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  workers,  40 
percent,  owned  their  houses,  about  a  third,  33.6  percent, 
rented,  13.3  percent  lived  with  a  family  member  who  owned 
the  house,  and  13.1  percent  had  some  other  arrangement 
(cf.  Chapter  IV,  par.  3.2.3.  for  comparative  material). 
The  housing  situation  was  most  favorable  among  the  chem- 
ical workers,  due  to  company  policy  in  this  area:   43.6 
owned  the  house,  while  27.3  percent  were  paying  install- 
ments on  homes  provided  by  the  company. 

The  workers'  homes  had  an  average  of  2.6  rooms. 
The  1970  Nuevo  Ledn  census  indicates  an  average  of  2.4 
rooms  for  the  entire  state  population.   Half  of  the  total 
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number  of  houses,  50  percent,  consisted  of  one-  or  two- 
room  constructions.   The  state  figure  is  64  percent 
(Censo  1970).   The  average  number  of  bedrooms  was  1.9, 
but  a  considerable  number  of  dwellings,  22.4  percent, 
had  no  separate  sleeping  quarters. 

Some  additional  characteristics: 


Presence  of: 

(percentages)  Nuevo  LeSn1   Monterrey1  Sample 
separate  kitchen  78.3  78.5  87.4 
running  water  (any  kind)2     81.3  94.6  93.3 
electricity  78.4  89.6  98^6 
bathroom  50.0  64.4  81.4 
gas/electricity  for  cook- 
ing purposes  67.8  78.2  61.93 
hot  water  no  inf.  no  inf.  26.4 
telephone  no  inf.  no  inf.  1.9 

1)  the  data  for  Nuevo  Le6n  and  Monterrey  are  from  the 
1970  Census,  those  for  Monterrey  refer  to  the  City 
of  Monterrey  and  not  to  the  metropolitan  area 

2)  within  the  house  or  from  a  public  tap 

3)  this  percentage  refers  to  gas  only 


The  data  on  the  possession  of  consumer  durables 
can  be  summarized  as  follows: 


Possession  of: 

(percentages)             Nuevo  LeSn1    Monterrey  Sample 

radio                       86.4           88.5  92.4 

television                  48.4          61.6  78.1 

automobile  no  inf.  no  inf.  8.6 

motorcycle  no  inf.  no  inf.  3.6 

laundry  machine  no  inf.  no  inf.  39.0 

refrigerator  no  inf.  no  inf.  46.2 

1)   Censo  1970 


It  appears  that  as  far  as  housing  and  the  possession  of 
consumer  durables  is  concerned  (at  least  for  those  about 
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which  comparative  data  are  available),  the  workers  ob- 
viously do  live  in  above  average  conditions.   It  should 
be  emphasized  again  that  these  conditions  may  reflect 
a  state  of  indebtedness  to  the  employer. 

The  inter-  and  intraindustry  differences  show 
through  the  scores  on  the  prosperity  index  for  which 
housing  items  (kitchen,  bathroom,  hot  water,  gas)  as  well 
as  consumer  durables  items  (television,  laundry  machine, 
refrigerator)  were  used  (for  procedures,  see  Appendix  A). 


Table  54:   Level  of  prosperity,  by  four  industrial  set- 
tings 


industrial  settings 


level  of  prosperity  printing   textiles   automo-   chemicals   N 
biles 

1  (high)       45.0      31.9     35.0      63.6    185 

2  37.0      48.1      35.0      28.3     156 

3  (low)        18.0 20.0     30.0 8.1     79 

100.0     100.0     100.0     100.0    420 


"Bread  and  butter"  as  has  been  shown  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  findings  relating  to  the  hypotheses,  has 
little  influence  on  work  experience.   The  situation  is 
slightly  different  in  the  case  of  working-class  psychology 

Hypothesi  s  b  .  1 . — The  analysis  shows  the  relation- 
ship between  personal  income  and  overall  working-class 
psychology  as  significant  among  workers  in  three  of  the 
four  settings. 
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Table  55:   Personal  income  and  working-class  psychology, 
by  four  industrial  settings 


working-class  industrial  settings 

psychology             printing        textiles  automobiles  chemicals 

dimensions X2           DF           X2  DF           X2  DF           X2      DF 

class    id.                10.33         6         9.63**  4         5.47  3         8.63**  3 

awareness                   3.44        6           .46  4        8.17  6        5.01       6 

quant,   union  part.  15.86         9       75.23*  6       43.23*  9       56.88*     9 

qual.   union  part .   18.63**     9       51.53*  6       40.70*  9       52.56*     9 
overall  working- 

cl.   psy. 8.07         6       24.75*  4       14.03**  6       12.88**  6 

*     significant  at  the  .01   level 

**  significant  at  the   .05  level 


Inspection   of   the   tables   yields    the   following    results: 
first,    a    positive    relationship    in    the    case   of    the    textile 
and   automobile   workers;    and,    second,    a    negative    relation- 
ship  among    the    chemical    workers.       In    all    cases,    union 
participation,    quantitative    as   well    as    qualitative,    con- 
tributes  most    to    the    significance   of   the    relationship. 

Hypothesis    b. 2 . —  Pi ssati s fact  ion   with    general 
family    income    explains    very    little   of   the    variation    in 
the   dimensions    of   the   working-class    psychology    syndrome 
(cf.    Table    31).       It   has    a    small    but   consistent    impact   on 
class    identification,    which    suggests    that   discontent   over 
income   would    tend    to    have    people   define    themselves    more 
in   working-class    terms.      But,    again,    the   beta   weights    are 
small.      The   hypothesis    has    to    be    rejected. 
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Hypothesis  b.3.— The  hypothesis  concerning  the 
effects  of  the  level  of  prosperity  on  working-class  psy- 
chology cannot  be  sustained  either.   The  (weak)  positive 
relationship  between  prosperity  level  and  quantitative 
and  qualitative  union  participation  among  the  chemical 
workers  may  reflect  the  specific  characteristics  of  their 
management  oriented  union  in  which  those  members   sup- 
porting union  activities  leaning  toward  management  in- 
terests are  likely  to  reap  most  fruits  from  the  patrdn ' s 
paternalist  reformist  endeavors. 

3.6.4.   Concl usion 


The  complex  of  bread  and  butter  variables,  deal- 
ing with  very  concrete  basic  issues  concerning  income  and 
life  conditions,  does  not  affect  work  experience,  nor 
working-class  psychology  in  a  substantial  or  unequivocal 
way  as  was  predicted.   The  only  factor  having  any  im- 
portance at  all  appears  to  be  personal  income,  which  is 
related  to  variations  in  working-class  psychology. 
Neither  income  dissatisfaction,  nor  level  of  prosperity 
shows  any  relationship  to  work  experience  or  working- 
class  psychology.   It  has  to  be  concluded  that,  among 
the  workers  in  the  four  settings,  the  problem  of  rela- 
tive deprivation,  as  manifested  in  bread  and  butter 
terms,  does  not  play  an  important  role,  at  least  not  in 
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the  hypothesized  direction.   Among  the  higher  income 
levels  of  the  worker  population,  where  according  to  pre- 
viously mentioned  studies,  the  feelings  of  relative  de- 
privation are  most  strong,  working-class  psychology  tends 
to  increase  slightly  in  intensity.   Union  participation 
is  here  the  important  contributing  dimension. 

Among  the  workers  42.4  percent  identify  as  clase 
media  (cf.  Table  20).   In  addition,  it  has  been  shown  that 
within  the  context  of  the  Monterrey  working  class,  most 
of  the  respondents  do  have  a  privileged  status  despite 
the  fact  that  most  of  them  still  live-  below  the  income 
level  of  minimum  welfare.   It  seems  that,  despite  the 
situation  of  relative  privilege  and  an  outward  middle 
class  identification,  these  middle  classes  in  fact  for 
most  people  concerned  do  not  function  as  the  reference 
groups  from  which  their  hopes  and  aspirations  are  de- 
rived, at  least  as  far  as  bread  and  butter  is  concerned. 
A  relatively  small  proportion  of  workers  voice  dissatis- 
faction with  their  situations:   12.4  percent  stated  that 
they  have  had  less  opportunities  than  the  majority  of 
Mexicans  to  get  "the  good  things  of  life."   In  addition, 
only  3.6  percent  maintained  that  their  lives  had  been 
"bad"  compared  to  "the  average  Mexican."   The  conscious- 
ness of  relative  privilege,  rather  than  the  feelings  of 
relative  deprivation,  appears  to  condition  the  workers' 
thoughts  on  socioeconomic  matters.   Most  workers 
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apparently  refer  backwards  towards  the  subprol etarian  and 
lower  proletarian  strata  to  which  their  fathers  and  they 
themselves  have  belonged.   In  this  situation,  fear  of 
losing  the  little  one  has  and  sinking  back  into  anony- 
mous poverty  is  more  likely  to  develop  than  feelings  of 
deprivation  relative  to  the  middle  and  upper  strata. 

3.7.   Conclusion 


The  results  of  the  analysis  have  been  rather  sur- 
prising.  Those  variables  that  traditionally  have  been 
indicated  to  represent  vital  conditioning  factors  behind 
the  work  experience  and  working-class  psychology  syndromes 
appear  to  have  a  ^jery   weak  influence  or  no  influence  at 
all.   Neither  the  variables  belonging  to  the  social 
background-mobility-satisfaction  complex,  nor  the  bread 
and  butter  variables  figure  among  the  prime  determining 
factors  of  variations  in  work  experience  and  working- 
class  psychology. 

These  variations  are  related  to  "industrial 
setting,"  when  the  compound  effects  of  the  two  phenomena 
are  taken  into  consideration,  but  the  relationship  is 
rather  weak  when  each  of  the  two  syndromes  is  considered 
separately. 

Skill  appears  to  be  the  most  important  single 
factor  capable  of  explaining  differences  in  work  experience 
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and  working-class  psychology  scores.   Among  the  in- 
dividual dimensions,  this  relationship  concerns,  in 
particular,  domination  and,  in  a  lesser  sense,  frac- 
tionization,  and  further  qualitative  and  quantitative 
union  participation.   Except  for  the  automobile  workers, 
the  feeling  of  domination  appears  to  increase  with  skill 
until  the  highest  skill  ranks,  e.g.  the  supervisors  and 
foremen,  where  a  decrease  sets  in.   Union  participation, 
quantitative  as  well  as  qualitative,  increases  with 
skill,  except  again  for  the  very   highly  skilled  among 
whom  the  degree  unionization  and,  consequently,  union 
participation  is  relatively  low. 

Skill,  of  course,  is  a  factor  that  is  setting- 
specific  (cf.  Chapter  V,  par.  2).   In  fact,  the  rela- 
tionship between  skill  and  industrial  setting  is  highly 
significant.   (X2  =  110.46,15  d.f.,  p  =  <.01).   At 
the  same  time,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  industrial 
setting  represents  a  conglomerate  of  factors,  of  which 
a  specific  skill  distribution  is  only  one.   They  should 
not  be  identified  in  the  analysis. 

The  duality  within  the  working-class  psychology 
syndrome  between,  on  the  one  hand,  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  union  participation,  or  the  "conformist" 
dimensions,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  class  identification 
and  awareness  or  the  "latent  militant"  dimensions  is  a 
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very    interesting  phenomenon  emerging  from  the  analysis 
of  the  impact  of  the  variables  of  skill  and  industrial 
setting.   It  can  be  observed  that,  in  each  setting,  a 
distinct  pattern  is  shown.   The  textile  workers  have 
relatively  high  working-class  psychology  scores,  which 
are  rooted,  however,  to  a  great  extent  in  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  participation  in  the  "official"  union. 
The  automobile  workers,  on  the  other  hand,  show  a  rela- 
tively weak  union  participation.   In  their  case,  however, 
the  "latent  militant"  dimensions  are  very    strongly  de- 
veloped. 

The  question  becomes  now  how  this  "conformism" 
and  "latent  militancy"  expresses  itself,  first,  in  the 
orientation  towards  the  immediate  structures  the 
workers  relate  to,  like  unions  and  political  parties, 
and  second,  in  the  orientation  towards  the  wider 
political  structure  and  towards  issues   that,  within 
their  frame  of  reference,  can  be  labeled  as  "radical." 
Further  the  problem  has  to  be  confronted  as  to  what 
extent,  and  under  what  conditions,  work  experiences 
may  serve  as  the  point  of  departure  for  such  orien- 
tations . 
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4.   Work  Experience  and  Working-Class  Psychology 
Conformity,  Resignation  and  Latent  Militancy 


4.1   Introduction 


The  study  of  the  research  problem  through  the  phe- 
nomenon of  work  experience,  working-class  psychology,  and 
their  determinants  needs  to  be  complemented  by  an  analysis 
of  some  additional  factors  that  reflect  more  closely  on 
this  problem:   the  potential  of  the  industrial  working  pop- 
ulation as  a  dynamic  factor  in  socioeconomic  change.   A 
first  question  deals  with  the  effects  work  experience  may 
have  on  working-class  psychology.   As  an  extension  of  the 
generalization  hypothesis,  a  positive  relationship  between 
the  two  phenomena  was  suggested:   high  scores  on  the  various 
work  experience  dimensions  were  predicted  to  coincide  with 
high  working-class  psychology  scores.   In  the  analysis  of 
selected  determinants  in  the  previous  paragraphs,  no  ten- 
dency towards  a  correspondence  between  the  two  phenomena 
could  be  noted.   Obviously,  however,  the  problem  needs 
further  exploration. 

In  addition,  some  other  issues  will  be  investigated 
that  relate  to  the  phenomenon  of  working-class  psychology, 
its  specific  composition,  orientation  and  possible  impact 
on  the  attitudes  of  the  workers  towards  the  structures  that 
have  been  defined  for  their  controlled  mobilization.   These 
i  ssues  are : 
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(a)  The  importance  of  horizontal  versus  vertical  linkages 
within  the  companies:   the  issue  refers  to  the  question  of 
whether  horizontal  solidarity  orientations  prevail  over 
solidarities  cutting  across  class  lines,  and  it  forms,  of 
course,  an  essential  part  of  any  discussion  involving  prob- 
lems of  class . 

(b)  The   role  of  the  unions  in  the  four  industrial  settings, 
and  the  orientations  of  the  workers  towards  these  organiza- 
tions. 

(c)  The  attitudes  of  the  workers  towards  official  politics. 

(d)  The  phenomenon  of  political  radicalism;  its  incidence, 
its  determinants,  and  its  relation  to  working-class  psy- 
chol ogy . 

Through  the  study  of  these  issues,  the  material  will  be 
presented  for  the  concluding  discussion  in  terms  of  the 
concepts  of  alienation  and  class  consciousness. 


4.2.  The  Effects  of  Work  Experience  on  Worki ng-CI ass 
Psychol ogy 


The  relationship  between  the  two  syndromes,  as  has 
been  exposed  earlier  (Chapter  III,  par.  3),  traditionally 
has  been  part  of  the  generalization  hypothesis:   estranging 
work  conditions  should  have  wider  consequences  in  other 
spheres,  notably  in  the  realm  of  working-class  psychology. 
These  consequences  with  reference  to  the  latter  phenomenon 
should  consist  of  a  strongly  developed  working-class  psy- 
chology as  a  result  of  estranging  work  experience. 
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The  study  of  "industrial  setting"   and  its  poten- 
tial significance  as  an  explanatory  factor  of  variations 
in  both  syndromes  has  shown  the  existence  of  some  mutual 
interaction.   When  work  experience  and  working-class  psy- 
chology together  figure  as  predictors  of  industrial  setting 
in  a  discriminant  analysis,  the  number  of  correctly  clas- 
sified cases  increases  considerably  in  comparison  with  the 
analysis  of  their  separate  effects.   In  this  interaction, 
the  working-class  psychology  dimensions,  except  for  the  tex- 
tile workers,  appear  to  contribute  most  to  the  combined 
effects,  although,  of  course,  third  factors  may  be  involved, 
Still,  the  problem  of  the  relationship  between  the  two 
phenomena  and  the  specific  characteristics  of  this  rela- 
tionship remains  largely  unsettled. 

The  result  of  the  regression  analyses  are  equally 
inconclusive.   The  independent  variables  introduced  in  the 
analyses  do  not  have  much  significance  as  predictors  of 
either  one  of  the  two  phenomena.   On  the  basis  of  these 
results,  the  relationship  between  work  experience  and  work- 
ing-class psychology  at  least  has  remained  an  open  problem. 

In  order  to  explore  this  problem  more  adequately, 
the  relationship  between  each  of  the  work  experience  di- 
mensions has  been  analyzed  separately  for  each  of  the 
industrial  settings.   The  next  table  contains  the  results 
of  this  analysis. 
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In  most  cases,  the  null  hypothesis  should  be  ac- 
cepted; there  is  no  significant  relationship  between  the 
two  phenomena.  Reviewing  the  findings  more  closely,  the 
following  can  be  concluded: 

(a)  The  domination  dimension  does  not  relate  significantly 
to  any  of  the  working-class  psychology  dimensions,  with 
the  exception  of  the  automobile  workers  among  whom  it  re- 
lates to  over  all  working-class  psychology.   Inspection  of 
the  relevant  table  indicates  an  increase  in  domination  to 
coincide  with  an  increase  in  over  all  working-class  psy- 
chol ogy . 

(b)  There  is  virtually  no  impact  by  f racti onization  on 

any  of  the  working-class  psychology  dimensions,  except  for 
qualitative  union  participation  (printing)  and  class  iden- 
tification (textiles).   In  these  two  cases,  an  increase 
in  fractionization  appears  to  coincide  with  an  increase 
in  qualitative  union  participation,  and  working-class  iden- 
tification respectively. 

(c)  There  is  a  consistent  significant  relationship  between 
isolation,  the  union  participation  dimensions  and,  through 
these,  also,  with  overall  working-class  psychology.  This 
relationship  is  not  unexpected.  It  appears  that  those  who 
are  most  cut  off  from  the  contact  with  their  fellow  work- 
ers also  have  below  average  union  participation. 

(d)  Distanciation  only  relates  significantly  to  union  par- 
ticipation (quantitative  and  qualitative)  among  the  automobile 
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workers  and,  further,  lacks  any  influence  whatsoever, 
(e)  Overall  work  experience  relates  significantly  to  aware- 
ness (textiles  and  chemicals).   Increases  in  estranging  work 
experience  appear  to  be  accompanied  by  increases  in  aware- 
ness.  The  relationship  with  class  identification  among 
the  chemical  workers  follows  the  same  direction:   the  more 
estranging  the  work  experience,  the  greater  the  tendency 
to  identify  in  working-class  terms.   Overall  work  experi- 
ence is  only  significantly  related  to  overall  working-class 
psychology  in  the  case  of  the  printers.   Here  the  relation- 
ship follows  the  inverse  pattern:   the  more  estranging  the 
work  experience  the  weaker  the  working-class  psychology. 

It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  emphasize  that  in  the 
cases  mentioned  above,  only  the  existence  of  a  relationship 
as  such  between  the  variables  concerned   is  indicated.   The 
direction  of  this  relationship  is  suggested  by  inspection  of 
the  relevant  tables,  but  this  part  of  the  analysis  needs  to 
be  explored  and  substantiated  more  extensively. 

4.3.   Horizontal  and  Vertical  Linkages 

4.3.1.   Introduction 


The  development  of  horizontal  linkages,  e.g.  link- 
ages directed  towards  those  people  sharing  the  same  class 
position,  forms  the  basis  for  communal i zation ,  the  growth 
of  class-based  solidarities,  and  constitutes  a  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  process  of  class  formation.   The  existence 
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of  these  linkages  does  not  guarantee  the  emergence  of  in- 
tegrating solidarities:   contact  may  generate  conflict  as 
well  as  integration.   The  linkages  represent,  however,  a 
necessary  precondition  for  the  development  of  cohesive 
mechanisms  on  labor's  side. 

According  to  the  Marxian  model,  the  emergence  of 
these  solidarities  which  condition  the  workers'  potential- 
ities for  struggle  in  the  defense  of  their  own  interests 
were  facilitated  by  the  growth  of  large  scale  industry. 
In  the  big  industrial  enterprises  that  replaced  the  small 
sized  manufacturers  and  artisan  shops,  the  number  of  workers 
employed  within  the  context  of  one  industrial  setting  in- 
creased drastically.   This  concentration  of  large  numbers 
of  workers,  as  such,  would  generate  an  awareness  of 
strength.   Together  with  the  improved  objective  possibili- 
ties for  contacts  and  communication  (in  comparison  with 
peasants,  artisans  and  the  like),  this  would  facilitate  the 
development  of  solidarities  and  other  cohesive  mechanisms 
resulting  "in  the  ever  expanding  union  of  workers"  (Marx 
and  Engels,  1965:   21).   At  the  same  time,  this  situation 
would  undercut  the  "divide  and  rule"  strategy  of  the  em- 
ployer based  on  the  existence  of  personal  ties  with  indi- 
vidual workers. 

In  this  perspective,  which  has  inspired  consider- 
able research  (cf.  Kerr  and  Siegel,  1954;  Hamilton,  1967; 
Lipset,  1963),  the  factor  "size  of  plant"  and  its  direct 
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effects  on  the  concentration  of  great  numbers  of  workers 
sharing  conditions  of  exploitation,  takes  a  primary  posi- 
tion (for  an  investigation  of  the  impact  of  this  factor: 
Revans,  1956).   It  contains  the  implicit  notion  that  this 
concentration  will  lead  to  an  increase  in  frequency,  range, 
and  intensity  of  interaction  and  communication  between  the 
workers  concerned  with,  as  the  ultimate  result,  a  growing 
internal  integration  of  the  workers  segment  on  the  basis 
of  common  interests.   It  has  been  explained,  above,  that 
this  connection  cannot  be  assumed  to  be  direct  or  auto- 
matic:  an  increased  frequency  in  interaction  may  produce 
hostility  as  well  as  solidarity.   In  addition,  the  techno- 
logical structure  of  the  worker  environment,  and  its  ef- 
fects on  the  division  of  labor  and  the  social  organization 
within  the  plant,  may  interfere  with  a  direct  translation  of 
concentration  in  time  and  space  into  the  kind  of  interac- 
tion and  communication  that  would  promote  the  internal  in- 
tegration of  the  worker  segment  and  give  rise  to  solidary 
orientations.   Technologies,  as  can  be  found  in  continuous 
process  production,  tend  to  atomize  the  workers  and  to  iso- 
late them  from  their  fellow  workers.   They  contain  struc- 
tural barriers  against  the  development  of  social  contact 
on  an  ample  scale  among  workers  in  the  working  situation. 
The  study  does  not  contain  direct  measures  of  the 
degree  of  internal  solidarity  among  the  worker  population 
of  the  four  industrial  settings.   It  does  provide,  however, 
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the  essential  information  on  the  necessary  conditions  for 
the  growth  of  horizontal  solidarities:   social  contact 
among  fellow  workers  in  the  immediate  working  situation, 
and  the  participation,  with  fellow  workers,  in  organizations 
other  than  the  company  union. 


4.3.2.   Social  contact  among  fellow  workers:   frequency 
and  range 


The  frequency  of  the  contact  among  fellow  workers 
outside  the  working  situation  is  rather  reduced,  as  is  shown 
in  the  following  table. 


Table  57:   Frequency  of  contact  with  work  mates  outside  the 
working  situation,  by  four  industrial  settings 


frequency  of 
contact 

i  ndus 

trial    sett 

ings 

printing 

textiles 

automo- 
mobiles 

chemicals 

N 

daily 
weekly 
monthly 
never 

23.0 
30.1 
22.4 
24.5 

100.0 

31.1 

21.1 
29.4 
18.4 

100.0 

14.9 
24.8 
20.5 
39.8 

29.6 
23.1 
30.0 
17.3 

74 
133 
115 

98 

100.0 

100.0 

420 

Striking  is  the  widespread  absence  of  contact  among 
the  automobile  workers:   39.8  percent  never  meet  with  fel- 
low workers,  and  45.3  percent  only  once  a  week  or  less. 
The  total  number  of  workers  who  are  in  daily  contact  with 
their  work  mates  is,  in  general,  rather  small  (17.6  percent) 
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This  category  is  most  strongly  presented  among  the  textile 
workers.   They  live  concentrated  in  company  villages  and 
their  objective  possibilities  for  contact  are  best.   The 
chemical  workers  present  a  similar  case. 

Most  of  the  contacts  with  work  mates  involved  work- 
ers with  whom  the  respondents  cooperated  on  a  daily  basis 
in  the  immediate  working  environment  (see  Table  58). 


Table  58:  Location  in  working  situation  of  work  mates  with 
whom  contacts  are  maintained,  by  four  industrial 
settings 

industrial  settings 

location  in  work-  r—. — — — : — — 

inq  situation     printing    textiles   automo-    chemicals    N 

mobiles 

immediate  daily 
working  environ- 
ment 78.9  93.5  96.6  87.8  287 

outside  immediate 
daily  working  en- 
vironment 21.1 (L5 2L4 1_2^2 35_ 

100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  322 


The    textile   and    chemical    workers,    probably    for    the 
same    reasons   mentioned    above,    form   the    categories    that   main 
tain    contact   most    intensively   with   those    in    the    factory 
community   who    constitute   their   daily   work   companions. 
These    relations    apparently    are    rather   stable:       in   most    in- 
dividual   contacts    the    same    fellow   workers    are    involved. 
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Table    59:      Range    of   contacts    maintained,    by    four    industrial 
settings 


range  of 
contacts 


industrial    settings 


contacts: 
with  same  work 
mates  or  group 
of  work  mates 

with  others 


printing   textiles   automo-   chemicals    N 

biles 


69.7 


30.3 


83.7 


16.3 


100.0 


100.0 


81.9 


18.1 


100.0 


70.0 


30.0 


100.0 


245 


77 


322 


Reviewing  the  data  on  the  frequency  and  range  of 
social  contacts  among  the  workers  of  the  four  industrial 
settings,  it  can  be  concluded  that: 

(a)  Substantial  numbers  of  workers  either  do  not  maintain 
contact  with  fellow  workers  outside  the  working  environment, 
or  meet  on  a  very  infrequent  basis.   Both  categories  include 
more  than  half  of  the  total  number  of  workers. 

(b)  Those  workers  who  maintain  rather  frequent  contact  with 
their  fellow  workers  mostly  mingle  with  the  same  workers, 
and  they  represent,  in  most  cases,  companions  in  the  daily 
work  environment. 

(c)  Those  contacts  transcending  the  immediate  working  situ- 
ation and  that  are  directed  towards  fellow  workers,  who  are 
not  at  the  same  time  close  work  companions  in  the  factory, 
appear  to  be  relatively  scarce. 

The  general  paucity  of  the  social  contacts  between 
the  workers  in  the  four  industrial  settings  is  further 
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substantiated  by  the  information  about  the  participation 
of  the  workers  in  organizations  other  than  the  company 
union.   Nearly  80  percent  are  not  involved  in  any  organi- 
zational activity  at  all.   More  than  half  (55.2  percent) 
of  those  who  do  participate  do  so  through  sport  clubs, 
mostly  the  company  soccer  or  baseball  club.   The  others 
are  distributed  over  "social  clubs"  (12.6  percent),  poli- 
tical organizations  (7.0  percent),  and  a  variety  of  other 
clubs  and  organizations  (25.2  percent).   The  absolute  num- 
bers of  those  participating  are  very  small.   This  phenomenon 
applies  equally  to  the  workers  in  all  four  industrial  set- 
tings.  Table  60  summarizes  the  general  data  on  organiza- 
tional participation,  indicating  at  the  same  time  the  pro- 
portion of  cases  in  which  this  participation  has  taken 
place  together  with  work  mates. 


Table  60:   Participation  in  organizations  other  than  the 
union,  by  four  industrial  settings 

industrial  settings 

organizational    

participation     printing   textiles    automo-   chemicals    N 
mobiles 

with  work  mates     13.0       12.7      20.0       17.3     66 

without  work 
mates  7.0       7.3       5.0       0.9     21 

no  organization- 
al participa- 
tion other 
than  union       80.0 80.0 75.0 81.8    333 

100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  420 
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The  readiness  to  assume  positions  of  organizational 
responsibility  may  count  as  an  indicator  of  the  quality  of 
participation.   Among  the  organization  members  27.5  per- 
cent (N=24)  met  this  criterion  and  declared  to  hold  or  to 
have  held  such  position. 

The  general  lack  of  involvement  in  social  contacts 
with  fellow  workers,  which  appears  from  the  data  exposed 
above,  may  be  related  to  the  emphasis  on  the  cultivation  of 
relationships  within  the  context  of  the  extended  family. 
This  phenomenon  tends  to  pose  rather  narrow  limits  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  workers  to  maintain  ample  extrafamily 
contacts.   In  many  cases,  as  was  observed  during  the  in- 
vestigation, a  kind  of  family  isolation  may  result,  that 
leaves  little  room  for  contact  with  work  companions,  un- 
less as  among  the  textile  and  chemical  workers,  they  live 
next  door. 


4.3.3.   Vertical  links:   Some  remarks  on  patronage  and 
compadrazgo 


The  emergence  of  horizontal  solidarities  cementing 
labor  unity  clearly  presupposes  the  weakening  of  mechanisms 
oriented  towards  integration  along  vertical  lines.   In 
this  context,  Engels  refers  to  the  destruction  of  "the 
last  vestiges  of  the  old  system  of  benevolent  paternalism 
between  masters  and  men"  (Engels,  1958:   137). 

The  earlier  analysis  of  the  mechanisms  of  control 
utilized  by  Monterrey  entrepreneurs  in  their  dealings  with 
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the  working  class  has  shown  that  these  vertical  linkages 
have  not  disappeared  and,  in  some  cases,  have  acquired  new 
intensity  and  vigor.   In  all  four  industrial  settings,  the 
management  has  spared  no  pains  to  integrate  the  workers 
within  the  enterprise  and  to  involve  them  with  the  company 
effort,  on  unequal  terms  that  is  to  say.   This  integration 
has  assumed  different  forms  in  each  of  the  settings,  but 
the  aims  were  the  same.   Behind  the  immediate  goal  of  con- 
flict prevention  lingers  the  long  term  objective  of  hamper- 
ing the  autonomous  integration  of  labor  on  the  basis  of 
class  interests,  breaking  emergent  class  solidarities, 
f ractionizing  labor  unity. 

In  the  small  print  shops,  the  paternalism  based  on 
the  direct  personal  relationships  between  the  shopowner 
and  each  of  the  workers  overshadows  the  relationships  be- 
tween the  workers  themselves.   In  this  environment,  the 
relationship  lacks,  however,  the  connotation  of  absolute 
power  on  the  employer's  side,  and  absolute  dependence  on 
labor's  side.   The  relatively  high  skill  level  of  the 
printers,  combined  with  the  general  scarcity  of  skilled 
labor  on  the  Monterrey  labor  market,  has  increased  the 
workers'  alternatives  and  has  posed  definite  limits  to  the 
exercise  of  control  by  the  patron . 

In  the  larger  shops,  these  direct  relationships 
are  difficult  to  realize  and,  here,  the  bl anco  union 
serves  as  a  mediator,  integrating  the  worker  in  the  company 
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on  terms  that  have  been  defined  through  management  initia- 
tive. 

A  similar  situation  prevails  in  the  other  indus- 
trial settings,  although  the  identification  between  union 
and  management  is  not  as  close  in  the  textile  mill  as  in 
the  automobile  factory,  or  in  the  chemical  plant.   In  all 
settings,  the  patron  has  tried  to  create  client  relation- 
ships with  union  leaders,  foremen,  or  other  workers  who, 
given  their  structural  positions,  can  function  as  inter- 
mediaries between  workers  and  management  (cf.  empleados 
de  confianza).   Their  solidarities  with  the  lower  levels 
are  bought  off  through  the  distribution  of  favors  and 
sinecures  and  changed  towards  loyalties  and  solidarities 
with  the  top.   They  are  assigned  the  supervising  and  medi- 
ating functions  in  the  management  system  of  control. 
These  tasks  isolate  them  effectively  from  their  fellow  work- 
ers.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  only  delegated  minor  re- 
sponsibilities that  do  not  threaten  the  employer's  inter- 
ests in  any  way.   Their  major  tasks  do  not  exceed  the  im- 
plementation of  management  decisions.   The  authority  and 
power  over  the  workers  are  limited,  and  the  distance  to 
the  top  remains  considerable  despite  their  cooptation  by 
the  management.   The  "intermediaries"  in  these  clientelis- 
tic  structures  often  tend  to  combine  their  dependence  on 
the  patron,  for  favors  and  rewards,  with  strong  feelings 
of  identification  with  this  same  patron  who  is  imitated 
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also  in  his  behavior  towards  the  lower  strata  (Freire, 
1971). 

The  structures  of  control  to  which  these  vertical 
ties  belong  show,  in  a  structural  sense,  a  striking  re- 
semblance to  the  domination  systems  that  have  characterized 
the  Latin  American  rural  areas.   At  the  same  time,  they 
contain  quite  a  few  elements,  in  particular  those  related 
to  the  phenomenon  of  personalism,  that  form  part  of  a 
Latin  American  cultural  heritage  in  a  wider  sense.   In 
this  context,  especially  compadrazgo  or  ritual  kinship 
should  be  mentioned.   This  phenomenon  tradi tional ly  has  re- 
inforced the  vertical  structural  tendencies  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican society,  to  the  extent  that  the  pattern  was  followed 
to  select  the  compadres  or  godparents  of  the  newborn  child 
from  social  strata  superior  to  the  one  the  parents  be- 
longed to  (Gillin,  1966). 

The  incidence  of  these  person-to-person  linkages, 
crossing  class  boundaries  among  the  workers  in  the  four 
settings,  has  been  investigated.   At  the  same  time,  it  was 
studied  to  what  extent  these  ties  served  to  link  different 
positions  in  the  occupational  hierarchy  within  the  fac- 
tories where  the  workers  were  employed.   This  information 
will  complement  the  picture  of  the  importance  of  the  ver- 
tical linkages  and  solidarities  that  may  interfere  with 
the  development  of  horizontal  solidarities.   The  workers 
were  asked  to  describe  the  occupations  of  the  compadres 
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of  their  children  at  the  time  the  respective  compadre  re- 
lationships were  constituted.   The  answers  suggest,  as  a 
very   general  conclusion,  that  the  custom  of  selecting  god- 
parents from  superior  strata  is  not  very   widespread.   Only 
17.4  percent  of  all  godparents  did  belong  to  the  middle 
or  upper  strata  of  the  occupational  hierarchy.   The  others 
had  working-class  occupations.   The  proportion  of  compadres 
with  middle-  or  upper-class  jobs  is  relatively  greatest 
among  the  early  children.   Among  the  first  born  children 
they  count  19.0  percent;  among  the  second  born  19.4  percent. 
It  descends  gradually,  however,  with  the  later  children 
5.5  percent  among  the  tenth  born.   In  fact  a  multiple  re- 
gression analysis  did  show  the  occupation  of  the  compadre 
(of  the  first,  second  .  .  .  eleventh  and  more  children)  as 
a  reasonably  good  predictor  of  the  present  job  of  the  work- 
er.  The  strength  of  this  prediction  increases  with  the 
number  of  children  to  the  extent  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
children  who  are  more  recently  born,  the  jobs  of  the  com- 
padres and  the  present  jobs  of  the  workers  tend  to  converge. 

Apparently  the  selection,  in  the  case  of  the  early 
as  well  as  the  later  children,  has  taken  place  from  similar 
strata  in  the  occupational  hierarchy.   The  slight  status 
differences  with  regard  to  the  compadres  that  initially 
existed  probably  have  disappeared  as  a  result  of  respond- 
ents' own  career  mobility.   This  thesis  is  further  supported 
by  the  lack  of  a  relationship  between  the  job  of  the 
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compadre  and  the  first  job  of  the  worker.   Mind,  that  the 
first  job  of  the  workers,  with  a  few  exceptions  (mostly 
from  the  printing  sector),  was  located  on  the  very    low- 
est stratum  of  the  occupational  hierarchy:   87.4  percent 
of  the  workers  began  their  career  here. 


Table  61:   Regression  of  workers'  first  and  present  job 
on  job  compadre  first  .  .  .  eleventh  and  more 
child  (standardized  betas) 


job  compadre  first  job 

1  st  child  — 

2  nd  child  — 

3  rd  child  — 

4  th  child  .19 

5  th  child  — 

6  th  child  — 

7  th  child  — 

8  th  child  .13 

9  th  child  -.05 

10  th  child  — 

11  th  child  and  more  (X)    — 

mR  .13 

R2  .02 


present  job 


.16 

.15 

.23 

.24 

.32 

.22 

.20 

.46 

.34 

.53 

.58 

.58 

.33 

In  a  total  of  20.3  percent  of  the  cases,  the  com- 
padre was  selected  from  the  personnel  of  the  company  where 
the  respective  workers  were  employed.   This  custom  increases 
in  importance  with  more  recent  children.   These  differ- 
ences are,  of  course,  also  conditioned  by  the  number  of 
years  the  respective  workers  have  been  employed  by  the 
factory  and,  consequently,  the  opportunity  they  have  had 
to  become  integrated  in  the  work  community.   The  textile 
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workers  stand  out  in  this  respect.   They  accounted  for  44.6 
percent  of  the  cases  in  which  a  compadre  was  selected  from 
within  the  factory  (printing:   8.4  percent,  automobiles: 
18.2  percent,  chemicals:   28.8  percent).   These  compadres 
represent  all  fellow  workers,  except  one.   The  distribution 
of  compadres  over  working-class  and  middle-  or  upper-class 
occupations  for  all  industrial  settings  is  shown  in  the 
next  table. 


Table  62:  Job  level  compadre  and  location  within  or  out- 
side the  factory  where  the  respective  respond- 
ent is  presently  employed 

location  job  compadres 

level  iob  compadres    — .  ,  ,  . — ■? — z z — =— ; — z — i N 

J      p        within  factory  outside  factory 


working  class  occupations 

low 

medium 

high 
middle  or  upper  class 
occupations 


4 
25 


61  .8 


9.0 


13.0 

169 

39.1 

548 

28.5 

533 

19.4 


100.0 


100.0 


263 


1513 


The  relatively  strong  representation  of  compadres  among  the 
higher  working-class  occupations  within  the  factory  con- 
cerns to  an  important  extent  the  textile  workers.   Again, 
the  general  pattern  suggests  a  weak  presence  of  vertical 
linkages  crossing  class  lines  and  based  on  compadrazqo . 
Among  the  workers  in  the  four  settings,  compadrazgo  rather 
appears  to  serve  the  creation  of  linkages  of  a  horizontal 
nature  and,  in  many  cases,  it  may  simply  tie  in  with  the 
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emphasis  on  interaction  within  the  extended  family  which 
we  have  noted  before. 

4.3.4.   Conclusion 


In  this  paragraph  several  integrative  mechanisms 
have  been  reviewed:   those  underlying  an  integration  along 
class  lines  and  those  cutting  across  those  lines.   The  ex- 
position concerned  the  basic  information  on  the  existence 
or  nonexistence  of  social  contact  between  workers  sharing  the 
same  work  environment,  the  frequency  of  these  contacts,  and 
their  range.   Compadrazgo  and  patronage  constituted  a  con- 
crete and  a  more  diffuse  indicator  of  the  importance  of 
vertical  ties  crossing  class  lines. 

This  information  on  the  actual  incidence  of  contact 
and  communication  constitutes  the  background  material  for 
an  appraisal  of  the  importance  of  horizontal  versus  verti- 
cal solidarities  to  which  more  attention  will  be  devoted 
later  on.   First,  however,  the  subject  needs  some  further 
elaboration  in  order  to  include  the  participation,  quanti- 
tative and  qualitative,  of  the  workers  within  their  unions, 
and  their  attitudes  towards  union  activities.   Despite  the 
idiosyncracies  of  the  Mexican  labor  movement  that  have  been 
commented  upon  in  earlier  paragraphs,  the  point  remains 
that,  within  the  factory,  the  union  as  such  constitutes 
the  only  framework  that  integrates  the  entire  body  of  workers, 
excluding  nonworkers.   Despite  official  and  entrepreneurial 
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control  mechanisms  that  have  infiltrated  its  decision- 
making process,  and  apart  from  the  reservations  the  workers 
themselves  may  have  towards  their  own  union,  it  does  offer 
a  context  within  which  workers  do  meet  each  other  while  con- 
fronting affairs  related  to  their  interests.   These  aspects 
will  be  explored  in  the  next  paragraph. 

4 . 4  The  Workers  and  the  Company  Union 

First,  a  short  exposition  will  be  given  of  the  labor- 
management  relations  in  the  four  settings.   This  will  pro- 
vide some  background  information  for  the  analysis  of  the 
patterns  of  quantitative  and  qualitative  participation  of 
the  workers  in  the  union,  their  attitudes  towards  this  or- 
ganization, and  the  relationship  to  working-class  psychology, 
identification  with  official  politics,  and  political  radical- 
i  sm. 


4.4.1.   Labor  and  management  in  the  four  industrial  settings 

The  print  shops. — Printers  traditionally  have  been 
the  most  literate  and  articulate  of  manual  workers.   In 
most  Western  industrial  nations  they  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  labor  movement  (Lipset  et  aj_.  ,  1956). 
In  Mexico  the  printers  were  involved  in  the  emerging  labor 
movement  in  the  capital  city  during  the  P  o  r  f  i  r  i  a  t  o .   In 
the  last  few  years  before  the  Revolution,  the  mutualist 
orientation  in  organized  labor  gave  way  to  a  more  activist 
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orientation  on  the  basis  of  anarcho-syndicalist  ideas. 
This  change  was  realized  under  the  influence  of  several 
groups  of  immigrants,  together  with  local  intellectuals 
of  anarchist  leanings.   The  results  of  their  activities 
were  most  pronounced  among  various  groups  of  artisans  and 
the  skilled  workers  of  the  few  Mexico  City  industries. 
Among  them  were  the  printers  who,  in  1909,  founded  the 
Union  de  Lino-tipistas  Mexicanos  and  shortly  before  the 
fall  of  Porfirio  Diaz  in  1911  the  Union  TipogrSfica  Mexi- 
cana ,  later  renamed  to  Conf ederacion  de  Artes  Graficas 
but  liquidated  in  1915  (Araiza,  1964,  vol.  Ill;  9-13:   De 
la  Cerda  Silva,  1961:   110).   Although  they  participated  in 
the  movement,  the  printers  did  not  play  a  vanguard  role. 
This  was  done  by  the  miners,  railroad  workers,  and  textile 
workers.   The  printers  unions  initially  even  had  some  dif- 
ficulty associating  themselves  with  the  general  labor 
movement. 

At  the  present  time  the  role  of  the  printers  unions 
is  not  conspicuous  either.   A  problem  in  this  branch  of 
industry  is  the  predominance  of  the  small  sized  enter- 
prises.  The  degree  of  concentration  of  ownership  is  still 
relatively  low.   In  these  small  shops,  a  great  proportion 
of  the  work  force  has  not  been  organized  as  yet. 

Among  the  workers  of  the  print  shops  figuring  in 
this  study,  44  percent  were  organized  in  a  shop  syndicate 
affiliated  with  the  F.N. S.I.   Only  13  percent  were  organized 
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in  the  Sindicato  de  Trabajadores  de  la  Industria  de  Artes 
Grgficas  (STIAG),  affiliated  with  the  C.T.M.,  and  43  per- 
cent of  the  workers  was  not  organized. 

The  texti 1 e  mill. — The  textile  workers  in  Mexico 
have  a  history  of  militancy.   They  led  the  unionization 
movement  in  the  country  and  initiated  the  strikes  that 
contributed  to  the  ultimate  downfall  of  the  Porfirio  Diaz 
regime  (cf.  Buve,  1972). 

The  union  of  the  selected  mill  has  a  long  history, 
but  the  incidence  of  activism  or  militant  action  has  been 
rather  low.   The  predecessor  of  the  present  union  originated 
in  the  mutualist  movement  of  the  end  of  the  19th  and  the 
beginning  of  the  20th  century.   It  belonged  to  the  signers 
at  the  founding  conferences  of  the  C.R.O.M.  on  March  22, 
1918  in  nearby  Saltillo  (Rosendo  Salazar,  1923:   22).   In 
the  1930's  the  union  joined  with  the  C.T.M.  and  it  present- 
ly belongs  to  the  Sindicato  de  Trabajadores  de  la  Indus- 
tria Texti!  y  Similares  de  la  Republica  Mexicana  (STITSRM) 
again  a  C.T.M.  affiliate. 

The  union  organization  consists  of  four  sections 
with  each  division  of  the  mill  belonging  to  a  different 
section.   At  present,  the  company  has  a  closed-shop  policy. 
In  fact,  the  union  controls  the  labor  supply  and  presents 
the  candidates  for  any  opening  that  may  occur.   Within  the 
factory,  it  exercises  close  supervision  of  the  policies 
for  promotion  and  conducts,  together  with  a  management 
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representative,  the  time-task  studies  that  form  the  basis 
for  the  establishment  of  the  production  quotas,  the  corre- 
sponding pay  scales  and  the  system  of  bonus  pay.   The 
present  task  of  the  union  very   much  revolves  around  the 
execution  of  the  provisions  of  the  new  labor  code  and  the 
explicit  inclusion  of  these  provisions  in  the  collective 
contracts  that  are  reviewed  every  two  years. 

Its  orientation  to  labor-management  relations  is  no 
less  formalistic  and  legalistic  as  in  the  case  of  the  si  ndi - 
catos  blancos,  but  its  tactics  are  different.   A  certain 
distance  had  been  maintained  toward  management  and  the  close 
identification  between  union  (leadership)  and  patron , 
which  characterizes  most  of  the  labor  relations  in  the  com- 
panies with  F.N. S.I.  or  F.S.A.  affiliated  unions,  is  lack- 
ing.  The  workers  are  not  directly  subject  to  the  paternal- 
istic mechanisms  of  control  by  the  company  because  the 
union  acts  as  an  intermediary.   The  company  pays  a  fixed 
amount  to  the  union  for  each  affiliated  member.   Next,  the 
union  arranges  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  the  de- 
spensas  familiares  or  food  packages  to  its  members.   It 
gives  financial  aid  in  case  of  sickness  or  of  the  death  of 
a  member  of  the  worker's  family,  and  mediates  other  meas- 
ures of  support  that  form  part  of  the  collective  contract, 
or  are  included  in  the  social  security  package. 

The  automobile  factory. — Labor-management  relations 
until  recently  followed  the  traditional  pattern  of  the 
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Monterrey  family  enterprise.   The  company  union  was  founded 
in  1956,  and  affiliated  with  the  F.N. S.I.   It  was  strongly 
dominated  by  management  until  the  end  of  the  1960's  when  a 
slightly  more  activist  leadership  took  control.   Until  that 
time,  the  union  officials  had  been  handpicked  by  the  man- 
agement and  promoted  to  the  white  collar  ranks  as  a  reward 
for  "faithful  service,"  after  serving  their  period  in  of- 
fice.  Despite  the  breakdown  of  traditional  paternalism 
and  the  rejection  of  patron-worker  relationships  by  the 
present  union  leadership  as  "a  gimmick,  only  serving  the 
interests  of  the  patron  himself,"  the  union  has  continued 
to  operate  close  to  the  management.   The  new  labor  law, 
however,  has  generated  pressure  from  the  membership.   The 
number  of  workers,  according  to  union  officials,  approach- 
ing the  union  for  counsel  and  advice  on  problems  related 
to  work  conditions  increased  rapidly  at  the  end  of  the 
1960's.   This  phenomenon  has  forced  more  activist  atti- 
tudes upon  the  leaders.   These,  consequently,  put  great 
emphasis  on  full  compliance  with  the  labor  code,  while 
proceeding,  however,  with  great  prudence  and  avoiding  any 
kind  of  conflict.   The  relationship  of  "friendship  and 
understanding"  with  the  patron  is  sacrificed  under  no  cir- 
cumstances . 

At  the  time  of  the  investigation,  the  union  leader- 
ship acknowledged  the  existence  of  considerable  tension 
among  the  rank  and  file  due  to  the  alleged  failure  of  the 
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company  to  improve  its  wage  levels  and  general  working  con 
ditions.   Both  were  evaluated  by  these  leaders  as  "below 
average  Monterrey  standards."   Part  of  the  problem  may  re- 
side in  the  fact  that,  after  the  breakdown  of  traditional 
paternalism,  the  control  aspects  have  become  more  empha- 
sized, while  the  range  of  small  benefits  for  the  workers 
that  traditionally  go  with  this  kind  of  management-labor 
relations  has  been  neglected.   The  automobile  workers,  un- 
like the  workers  of  the  other  settings,  had  no  company 
housing  and  did  not  receive  food  packages,  clothing,  and 
the  like. 

Within  the  factory,  the  primary  union  tasks  con- 
cern the  solution  of  frictional  issues  that  may  arise  in 
the  immediate  working  environment.   On  the  section  level 
of  the  factory,  this  task  is  fulfilled  by  the  respective 
section  delegate  who  hears  the  problem  and  tries  to  re- 
solve it  together  with  the  respective  supervisor,  the 
worker(s),  and  a  representative  of  the  company  industrial 
relations  department.   If  a  compromise  cannot  be  worked 
out,  the  issue  is  brought  before  the  union  Executive  Com- 
mittee.  This  committee  is  small,  numbering  four  members. 
It  is  assisted  by  four  additional  committees,  each  dealing 
with  a  special  problem  area:   union  finances,  legal  af- 
fairs, organizational  affairs  and  plant  security. 

The  chemical  plant.  —  In  this  plant  efforts  have 
been  made  to  integrate  the  worker  into  the  company.   The 
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company  forms  part  of  the  Cuauthemoc  group  which  has  condi- 
tioned labor-management  relations  to  an  important  extent. 
Following  the  entrepreneurial  ideology  that  corresponds 
to  the  paternalistic  and  reformist  mechanisms  of  control, 
the  Department  of  Industrial  Relations  has  established  a 
social  work  program  directed  towards  the  establishment  of 
communities  in  which  the  workers  and  their  families  will 
obtain  "levels  of  living  that  are  superior  to  the  present 
ones  in  the  areas  of  health,  culture,  economics,  work, 
ethics  and  social  behavior."    In  this  effort,  not  only 
the  workers  themselves  are  involved,  but  also  their  wives 
and  children  who  are  drawn  into  the  program  through  acti- 
vities of  an  educational  and  recreational  nature.   This 
program,  as  the  Department  states,  not  only  serves  the  in- 
terests of  the  company  where  it  upgrades  its  labor  force 
and  furthers  "good  labor-management  relations,"  but  also 
improves  the  life  chances  of  the  workers  and  their  families, 

and  contributes  to  "the  establishment  of  the  truly  social 

1  2 

Christian  order." 

The  company  union  is  affiliated  with  F.S.A.   It 
has  been  firmly  integrated  in  the  company  where  it  functions 


11.  Internal  communication  Department  of  Industrial  Rela 
tions, chemical  plant. 

12.  Internal  communication  Department  of  Industrial  Rela 
tions,  chemical  plant. 
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as  a  problem-solving  institution,  handling  frictions  and 
problems  in  the  immediate  working  situation  and,  if  neces- 
sary, mediating  between  the  workers  and  the  Department  of 
Industrial  Relations.   The  union  has  an  Executive  Committee 
of  eight  members,  four  additional  committees,  and  dele- 
gates in  all  departments  of  the  plant.   Individual  problems 
are  dealt  with  on  the  departmental  level  between  the  respec- 
tive delegate  and  the  foreman.   If  the  issue  cannot  be 
resolved,  the  Secretary  of  Conflicts  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee comes  in. 

In  all  these  proceedings  the  union,  that  is  to  say 
its  present  leadership,  operates  in  close  cooperation  with 
management.   There  is  little  effort  from  their  side  to 
define  a  position  that  would  maintain  some  distance  to- 
wards the  patron  and  emphasize  the  characteristics  of  the 
union  as  an  organization  actively  promoting  workers'  in- 
terests.  During  its  entire  existence  of  almost  two  decades, 
no  collective  labor  conflicts  leading  to  strikes  have  oc- 
curred.  The  apparent  absence  of  tension,  and/or  discontent, 
on  other  than  an  individual  scale,  was  attributed  by  the 
union  leadership  to  a  generalized  satisfaction  over  salary 
and  working  conditions  that  had  been  negotiated  for  the 
collective  contract  and  that,  according  to  the  same  source, 
were  superior  to  most  of  the  other  companies  in  the  area. 
This  observation  was,  in  part,  confirmed  by  the  investi- 
gation.  The  chemical  workers  indeed  appeared  to  be  most 
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"satisfied"  in  comparison  with  the  workers  in  the  other 

settings.   Their  objective  income  situation,  however, 

1  3 

appeared  to  be  relatively  bad. 


4.4.2.   The  unions:   membership,  attendance  and  leadership 

Membership . —The  three  factories  and  four  of  the 
print  shops  adhered  to  closed-shop  rules.   In  these  settings 
only  the  eventual  es ,  the  workers  on  temporary  contracts, 
and  the  personal  de  confianza  do  not  belong  to  the  union. 
Membership  and  affiliation  are  distributed  as  follows: 

Table  63:   Union  membership,  by  four  industrial  settings 


i  ndust 

rial    s  e  1 1  i 

ngs 

type  of  union 

printing 

textiles 

automo- 
mobiles 

chemicals 

N 

C.T.M. 

F.S.A. 

F.N. S.I. 

not  affiliated 

13.0 

44.0 
43.0 

96.4 

3.6 

94.0 
6.0 

82.6 
17.4 

119 
91 

138 
72 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

420 

13.   As  an  indication  of  a  possible  divergence  between 

leaders  and  membership  may  count  the  strong  opposi- 
tion by  the  union  members  to  a  proposal  of  the  lead- 
ership  to  cooperate  with  an  inquiry  into  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  factory  work  force 
to  be  organized  by  the  Department  of  Industrial  Re- 
lations.  The  results  of  this  inquiry,  that  even- 
tually was  held  despite  the  opposition,  offered 
too  many  opportunities  for  control  over  the  workers 
by  management,  according  to  the  rank  and  file. 
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These  workers  represent  a  rather  stable  membership. 
A  great  number  of  workers  have  been  union  members  for  some 
time.   Only  27.3  percent  represent  "recent"  members  of  the 
union  who  had  joined  between  one  and  five  years  ago,  39.6 
percent  had  become  union  members  in  a  period  from  six  to 
ten  years  ago,  33.1  percent  had  already  done  so  more  than 
ten  years  ago. 

Attendance. — The  union  meetings  are  generally  held 
once  a  month.   The  only  exception  is  formed  by  a  chapter 
of  the  C.T.M.,  printers  union,  which  meets  once  a  week. 
According  to  union  statutes,  attendance  at  meetings  is 
obligatory  for  all  members.   The  automobile  workers   union 
charges  five  pesos  to  each  worker  who  fails  to  fulfill 
his  duty  to  attend  the  meetings.   The  textile  workers 
union  charges  three  pesos  for  each  "unjustified  absence." 
In  addition,  the  statutes  assign  to  the  leadership  the 
authority  to  suspend  union  rights,  such  as  food  packages, 
financial  aid  in  case  of  sickness  or  death,  and  other 
social  welfare  measures,  to  any  worker  who  has  failed  to 
show  at  the  meetings  for  more  than  three  consecutive  times. 
It  is  not  known  whether  this  authority  frequently  leads  to 
action  against  delinquent  workers.   A  fact  is  that  97.1 
percent  of  the  unionized  textile  workers  do  attend  the 
monthly  meetings.   However,  17  percent  of  those  attending 
do  so  "involuntarily,"  which  may  point  to  an  existing  fear 
of  fines  and/or  suspensions  (compare:   printers  5.4  percent, 
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automobile  workers  11.2  percent,  chemical  workers  1.4  per- 
cent).  The  complete  information  on  attendance  is  contained 
in  Table  64. 

Table  64:   Frequency  of  attendance  at  union  meetings 


frequency  of 
attendance 

i  ndust 

rial    sett 

"ings 

printing 

textiles 

automo- 
biles 

chemicals 

N 

once  a  week 

10.5 

6 

once  a  month 

84.7 

97.1 

39.3 

42.8 

228 

once  a  year 

2.4 

2.9 

36.2 

36.3 

71 

is  union  mem- 

ber but  does 

not  attend 

2.4 

24.5 

20.9 

43 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

348 

Striking  is  the  poor  participation  of  the  automobile 
and  chemical  workers.   This  phenomenon  has  its  correlate 
in  a  rather  skeptical  attitude  of  the  workers  towards  these 
unions.   It  comes  as  no  surprise,  then,  that  when  asked  to 
rate  themselves  with  respect  to  their  union  activities, 
70.2  percent  of  the  automobile  workers  and  53.8  percent  of 
the  chemical  workers  classified  as  inactive  union  members. 
This  may  well  be  related  to  the  weak  profile  of  these 
unions  as  genuine  interest  organizations,  the  prevalence 
of  managerial  initiative  in  union  affairs,  and  the  small 
maneuvering  room  for  autonomous  action. 

Those  printers  who  are  unionized  rate  as  the  rela- 
tively most  active  union  members.  Their  attendance  of  the 
meetings  is  rather  high  and  largely  voluntary.   One 
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Table  65:   Self-classification  with  regard  to  union  activi 
ties,  by  four  industrial  settings 


classification 
a  union  member 

as 

industrial    sett 

i  ngs 

printi 

ng 

textiles 

automo- 
biles 

chemicals 

N 

very  active 
active 
not  active 

2.8 
58.5 
48.7 

3.2 
26.6 
70.2 

46.2 
53.8 

7 
165 
176 

64.9 
35.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

348 

explanation  may  reside  with  their  superior  educational  level 
and  skill  distribution.   In  addition,  the  rather  small  size 
of  the  unions  offers  a  real  possibility  for  social  contact 
among  the  workers  and  enables  them  to  become  personally 
involved  in  union  affairs  (cf.  Lipset,  1956). 

Leadershi  p . — An  additional  indicator  of  the  inten- 
sity of  involvement  in  printers  unions  is  their  participa- 
tion in  positions  of  responsibility.   Among  the  members, 
31.6  percent  had  been  involved  in  leadership  positions, 
and  mostly  in  those  of  greater  importance:   secretary 
generals,  and  secretaries  of  the  Executive  Committees. 
The  proportion  of  union  members  involved  in  leadership  po- 
sitions was  much  less  in  the  other  settings:   24.5  percent 
(textiles),  10.6  percent  (automobiles)  and  17.6  percent 
(chemicals).   The  distribution  in  the  various  positions 
is  shown  in  Table  66  (only  the  highest  position  attained 
by  the  individuals  have  been  listed). 

The  Executive  Committees  of  the  Mesas  Pi  recti vas 
of  the  unions  number  from  five  to  seven  members,  depending 
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Table    66:      Union    leadership    positions,    by    four    industrial 
settings    (absolute   numbers) 


leadership 
positions 


secretary  general  3 

secretary  executive 

committee                     10 
delegate  5 


18 


industrial  settings 


printers    textiles    automo-    chemicals    N 

biles 


1 

21 
4 


26 


1 

6 
3 


10 


9 
7 


16 


*6 
19 


70 


upon  the  range  of  functions  that  have  been  assumed  by  the 
unions.   The  automobile  workers  union  has  an  Executive 
Committee  of  five:   a  Secretary  General,  and  Secretaries 
of  Conflicts,  Organization  and  Publicity,  Interior  Affairs, 
and  a  Treasurer.   The  Executive  Committee  of  the  textile 
workers  union  numbers  seven  members:   a  Secretary  General 
and  Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Conflicts,  Organization  and 
Publicity,  Technical  and  Industrial  Affairs,  Educational 
and  Cultural  Problems,  Social  Welfare,  Finances,  and 
Stati  sties . 

Most  of  this  participation  in  positions  of  organi- 
zational responsibility  is  of  recent  date,  which  justifies 
its  use  as  an  indicator  of  the  intensity  of  present  involve- 
ment in  the  union.   Among  all  positions,  91.4  percent  had 
been  occupied  within  the  last  decade  (1961-1971),  and 
more  than  two- thirds  of  their  proportion  within  the  last 
five  years  (1966-1971).   There  are  no  substantial  differ- 
ences between  the  settings  on  this  point. 
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In  addition  to  the  previous  remarks,  some  other 
points  should  be  realized,  when  reviewing  these  data. 

(a)  The  printers  unions  are  more  numerous  and  smaller  in 
size;  given  the  low  incidence  of  continuismo,  a  relatively 
higher  number  of  unionized  printers  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  leadership  experience. 

(b)  The  textile  workers  union  knows  some  continuismo;  the 
Secretaries  General  of  all  four  sections  are  union  veter- 
ans who  at  the  time  of  the  research  had  already  occupied 
these  positions  for  an  average  of  six  years  each. 

(c)  The  automobile  workers  union  numbers  relatively  few 
ex-Secretaries  General  and  Secretaries  among  its  member- 
ship, due  to  the  management  policy  (at  least  until  1971)  to 
promote  "faithful"  union  representatives  who  completed  their 
term  to  the  ranks  of  the  employees  through  empadronami ento . 

(d)  The  chemical  workers  union  has  elections  only  every 
four  years,  contrary  to  the  other  unions  in  which  all 
leaders  are  up  for  reelection  every   two  years.   Due  to 
frequent  reelection  and  empadronamiento ,  relatively  few 
ex-union  leaders  figure  among  the  present  membership. 

Election  to  union  office  takes  place  by  vote  of 
the  rank  and  file.   Formally,  the  workers  present  p  1  a  n  i 11  a  s  , 
lists  of  candidates  for  each  position,  all  candidates  re- 
quiring a  minimum  of  25  signatures  of  union  members  sup- 
porting the  candidacy.   In  practice,  there  has  been,  espe- 
cially in  the  automobile  and  chemical  workers  unions,  a 
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considerable  amount  of  management  maneuvering  behind  the 
scenes  in  order  to  get  a  plani 1  la  presented  and  elected 
that  does  not  include  "controversial"  candidates. 

This  latter  policy  has  been  highly  successful  until 
now,  and  it  has  helped  to  preserve  a  dependent  labor  move- 
ment.  In  this  context,  it  is  highly  indicative  that  the 
union  leaders  do  not  occupy  anything  like  a  vanguard  posi- 
tion, and  do  not  distinguish  themselves  significantly  from 
the  rank  and  file  in  any  of  the  variables  indicating  more 
"classist"  or  "militant"  positions.   This  relationship  be- 
tween union  position  (leaders  vs.  nonleaders),  and  these 
variables  for  the  unionized  workers  of  all  settings  are 
as  follows: 

2 
union  position  x  class  identification      X    .11  (1  d.f.) 

awareness  X2   .99  (2  d.f.) 

2 
political  radicalism      X    .17  (2  d.f.) 

None  of  the  relationships  is  statistically  significant. 

The  Secretaries  General  (N=5)  figuring  in  the 
sample  had  held  other  union  offices.   The  typical  career 
in  union  affairs,  as  it  emerged  from  the  interviews  with 
union  leaders,  starts  through  regular  union  meeting  at- 
tendance.  It  is  here  that  the  potential  leaders  acquire 
their  role  of  union  activities  through  participation  in 
attending,  voting,  and  especially  through  speaking  on 
the  floor.   Active  intervention  in  union  meetings  was 
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indicated  by  the  respondents  as  the  most  important  way 
of  building  a  reputation  and  of  getting  further  involved 
in  union  affairs. 

This  involvement  typically  includes  election  to 
the  position  of  delegado  as  the  first  step.   As  a  delegate, 
e.g.  union  representative  on  the  section  level  of  the  fac- 
tory, his  main  task  is  the  solution  of  conflicts  in  the 
immediate  working  environment,  together  with  the  foreman  or 
mayordomo  who  is  responsible,  and  the  workers  concerned. 
In  case  the  problem  cannot  be  resolved,  the  delegate  medi- 
ates its  presentation  before  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  next  step  in  the  union  career  is  membership 
on  one  of  the  auxiliary  committees,  as  the  Comisi6n  de 
Justicia ,  -  de  Hacienda,  -  de  Vigilancia,  -  de  Seguridad 
y  Higiene,  etc.,  that  function  under  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, or  a  position  as  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  this  latter 
Committee.   Especially  the  "strategic"  Secretaries:   Internal 
Affairs,  and  Labor  and  Conf 1 icts,  of fer  ample  opportunity 
for  contacts  with  the  rank  and  file  as  well  as  with  the 
management.   These  constitute  a  good  jumping-off  board 
for  the  position  of  Secretary  General. 

4.4.3.   Attitudes  of  the  workers  towards  their  union 


The  specific  characteristics  of  Mexican  organized 
labor  in  general,  and  of  the  union  movement  in  Monterrey 
in  particular,  have  been  amply  documented.   Among  these 
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characteristics,  the  prevalence  of  official  and  entrepre- 
neurial initiative  and  the  suppression  of  any  autonomous 
action  that  could  have  implication  for  the  existing  power 
relations  in  the  industry,  are  striking  aspects.   Against 
the  background  of  these  phenomena,  it  appears  essential 
to  analyze,  next  to  the  objective  data  on  union  membership, 
attendance,  and  leadership,  the  subjective  reflection  of 
the  rank  and  file  on  the  functioning  of  their  unions  as 
interest  organization,  and  on  the  possibility  of  exerting 
any  influence  in  this  respect. 

The  interviews  indicate  the  presence  of  consider- 
able distrust  of  union  officials,  and  great  skepticism 
with  regard  to  the  possibility  of  the  rank  and  file  af- 
fecting the  decision-making  process.   The  great  majority 
of  workers  (68.6  percent),  declared  they  had  little  in- 
fluence on  the  course  of  union  affairs.   The  automobile 


Table  67:   Influence  in  union  management,  by  union  members 
in  four  industrial  settings 


level  of  influence 

industrial    setti 

ngs 

printing 

textiles 

automo- 

chemicals 

N 

biles 

much  influence 

5.2 

3.7 

1.0 

4.4 

12 

some  influence 

28.0 

33.0 

24.4 

25.2 

97 

little  influence 

46.8 

63.3 

74.6 

70.4 

239 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

348 

and  chemical  workers  distinguish  themselves  in  this  re- 
spect.  Their  perception  of  the  influence  they  can  bring 
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to  bear  on  the  course  of  union  events  clearly  finds  its 
correlate  in  the  relatively  low  levels  of  quantitative  and 
qualitative  participation  in  the  unions.   The  data  for  the 
textile  workers  and  the  printers  also  conform  to  the  par- 
ticipation pattern  that  has  been  outlined  before. 

In  a  situation  where  so  many  members  of  the  rank 
and  file  perceive  themselves  at  the  margin  of  the  major 
decision-making  processes  within  the  union,  their  ideas 
about  the  motives  of  those  actually  involved  in  decision 
making,  and  the  nature  of  these  decisions   become  rather 
important. 

The  majority  of  union  members  appear  to  give  the 
union  leadership  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  as  far  as  the 
first  issue  is  concerned.   Two-thirds  of  the  unionized 
respondents  identify  their  leaders  as  men  mainly  inter- 
ested in  the  well  being  of  the  rank  and  file.   Especially 
the  printers  single  out  in  this  respect.   Those  who  tend 
to  think  of  their  leaders  as  preoccupied  with  private 
power  plays  are  most  strongly  represented  among  the  auto- 
mobile workers. 

In  relation  to  the  second  issue,  the  question 
should  be  asked  to  what  extent  the  "good  intentions"  that, 
according  to  most  respondents,  characterize  the  union  lea- 
dership, are  reflected  in  the  actual  decisions  made.   Among 
the  unionized  respondents,  a  total  of  sixty  percent  still 
think  this  to  be  the  case. 
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Table    68:      Motives    of   union    leaders    according    to    the    rank 
and    file,    by   four    industrial    settings 


motives  of  union 

i  ndu 

s trial    sett 

ings 

leaders 

printing 

textiles 

automo- 
bi  1  es 

chemicals 

N 

well  being  rank 
and  file 

80.7 

71.7 

55.3 

67.0 

235 

private  power 
plays 

19.3 

28.3 

44.7 

33.0 

113 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

348 

Table  69:  Orientations  of  actual  decision-making  by  union 
leaders,  according  to  the  rank  and  file  in  four 
industrial    settings 


industrial    settings 

orientations  printing        textiles        automo-        chemicals  N 


biles 


towards  the  work- 
ers' side       78.9      69.8      44.6      52.7      209 

towards  official 

politics         5.3       21.7       3.2       -        29 

towards  management  15.8 8J5 52_^2 47JJ UP_ 

100.0      100.0     100.0      100.0 348 


A  considerable  number  of  automobile  and  chemical 
workers,  however,  view  the  orientations  of  the  actual  de- 
cisions made  by  the  union  leaders  as  leaning  towards  man- 
agement's side.   The  dependence  of  the  respective  unions 
as  sindicates  blancos  apparently  has  its  place  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  workers.   This  applies  also  to  those 
textile  workers  who  recognize  their  sindicato  rojo  as  re- 
sponding to  official  politics. 

The  information  on  the  orientations  towards  union 
affairs,  mentioned  above,  has  been  summarized  in  the  index 
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"union  identification"  in  order  to  explore  these  orienta- 
tions and  related  background  factors  somewhat  more  exten- 
sively.  These  factors  are:   skill,  work  experience, 
working-class  psychology,  political  preference,  and  iden- 
tification with  the  wider  political  structure  and  political 
radical i  sm. 

4.4.4.   Attitudes  towards  the  union:   a  further  exploration 


Skill  .—This  variable  has  already  been  exposed  as 
one  of  the  more  important  predictors  of  work  experience  and 
working-class  psychology.   The  exploration  of  the  relation- 
ship between  skill  and  union  identification  relates  to 
this  discussion.   Skill  will  be  hypothesized  to  relate 
significantly  to  union  identification,  to  the  extent  that 
union  identification  will  tend  to  augment  in  strength  with 
increases  in  skill.   This  prediction  follows  from  the  re- 
sults of  the  analysis  in  paragraph  3.3,   where  a  positive 
relationship  was  shown  to  exist  between  skill  and  working- 
class  psychology,  with  quantitative  and  qualitative  union 
participation  as  major  contributing  dimensions. 

The  relationship  between  skill  and  union  identifi- 
cation is  significant  among  the  union  members  in  three  of 
the  four  settings: 


printing 
texti les 
automobi 1 es 
chemical s 
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13.66  (15  d.f  .  ) 

21  .52  (12  d.f.)** 

37.40  (15  d.f.)* 

44.55  (15  d.f.)* 


*  significant  at  the  .01  level 
**  significant  at  the  .05  level 

The  direction  of  the  relationship  between  the  two  variables 
follows  the  predicted  pattern.   This  can  be  shown  even  more 
clearly  if  the  data  are  pooled  for  all  settings,  as  in 
Table  70. 


Table  70:   Skill  and  union  identification  for  union  menr 
bers  of  all  four  industrial  settings 


union  identi- 

skill 

fication 

1(1 

ow)  2 

3 

4               5 

6  (high)      N 

1    (high) 

2 

3  (low) 

4.2 
50.0 
45.8 

12.7 
47.3 
40.0 

26.2 
43.0 
30.8 

19.2         25.2 
50.0         47.7 
30.8         27.1 

29.7  75 
59.5           166 

10.8  105 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0       100.0 

100.0           348 

Work  experience  and  working-class  psychology. — On 
the  basis  of  the  positive  relationship  between  skill  and 
working-class  psychology  (par.  3.3),   and  between  skill 
and  union  identification,  working-class  psychology  should 
be  expected  to  relate  positively  to  union  identification. 
This  prediction  is  carried  out.   This  prediction  is  carried 
out.   The  significance  of  the  relationship  is  shown  in  Table 
71.   Inspection  of  the  relevant  tabl  es  confirms  its  hypothesi  zed 
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direction:   union  identification  tends  to  be  higher  when 
working-class  psychology  is  stronger. 


Table  71:   Work  experience,  working-class  psychology,  and 

union  identification,  by  four  industrial  settings 


work  experience        industrial  settings 

and  working-class  "    printing  textiles  automo-  chemicals 

psychology  dimen-  biles 

sions  X2       DF  X2       DF  X2       DF  X2         DF 


overall  work  ex- 
perience 

domination 

fractionization 

isolation 

distanciation 

10.23 
2.98 
8.20 

26.11* 
7.07 

9 
9 

9 
6 
9 

19.12** 

10.61 
16.62 
25.91 
14.89 

6 

9 
9 
9 
9 

7.63 

9.38 

13.91 

3.71 

9.61 

6 

9 
9 
6 
9 

6.21 

6.03 

7.82 

20.97* 

22.40* 

6 
9 

9 
6 
9 

overall  working- 
class  psychology 

class  identifi- 
cation 

awareness 

86.54* 

6.11 
5.57 

6 

6 
6 

31.86* 

12.10 
4.30 

6 

6 
6 

14.41** 

7.09 
10.51 

6 

3 

6 

27.71* 

6.45 
13.30** 

6 

3 
6 

quant,   union 
part. 

125.26* 

9 

114.03* 

9 

107.90* 

9 

134.78* 

9 

qual .  union 
part. 

111 . 60* 

9 

120.56* 

9 

123.58* 

9 

140.56* 

9 

*  significant  at  the  .01   level 
**  significant  at  the   .05  level 


Table   72:      Working-class    psychology   and    union    identification 
for   all    four    industrial    settings 


union  identi- 

overall   working-class    psychology 

fication 

1  (hiqh)                         2                         3  (low) 

N 

1    (high) 

2 

3  (low) 

36.2                               20.5                       14.3 
50.0                               48.3                       46.7 
23.8                               31.2                       39.0 

75 
168 
105 

100.0                             100.0                     100.0 

348 
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In  all  settings,  the  union  participation  dimen- 
sions appear  to  contribute  most  to  the  significance  of  the 
relationship.   The  relationship  to  union  identification 
follows  the  same  pattern:   union  identification  tends  to 
become  stronger  with  increasing  union  participation. 

The  relationship  between  awareness  and  union  iden- 
tification among  the  chemical  workers  follows  a  different 
course:   an  increase  in  awareness  tends  to  be  accompanied 
by  a  decrease  in  union  identification.   This  phenomenon 
illustrates,  again,  the  tension  within  the  working-class 
psychology  syndrome  between  the  "classist"  orientations 
(class  identification  and  awareness)  and  the  more  "con- 
formist" and  "resigned"  orientations  underlying  the  union 
participation  dimensions.   This  duality,  as  has  been  shown 
before,  can  be  noted  in  particular  among  the  automobile 
and  chemical  workers. 

Work  experience,  as  appears  in  Table  71,  is  mainly 
related  to  union  identification  through  its  isolation  di- 
mension.  Those  workers  who  are  most  cut  off  from  contact 
with  their  work  mates,  as  was  observed  earlier,  have  below 
average  union  participation.   They  also  now  appear  to  have 
a  below  average  union  identification.   Apart  from  the  iso- 
lation dimension,  work  experience  in  general,  however, 
fails  to  influence  substantially  and  consistently  the  at- 
titudes of  the  workers  towards  their  unions. 
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The  relation  to  the  wider  political  structure. —The 
dependence  of  the  unions  upon  official  politics  and  the 
management  of  the  respective  companies  forms  part  of  the 
consciousness  of  many  workers.   Among  a  strong  minority  of 
workers,  an  attitude  has  resulted  towards  the  union  organi- 
zation and  the  role  of  its  leaders  ranging  from  skepticism 
to  active  distrust.   Within  the  context  of  this  study,  the 
important  question  becomes  to  what  extent  this  skepticism 
or  distrust  corresponds  to  similar  orientations  relating 
to  the  wider  political  structure.   With  respect  to  this 
problem,  three  issues  should  be  confronted: 

(a)  The  relationship  between  union  identification  and  spe- 
cific preferences  with  regard  to  political  parties. 

(b)  The  relationship  between  union  identification  and  the 
identification  with  official  politics. 

(c)  The  relationship  between  union  identification  and  poli- 
tical radicalism. 

Regarding  (a),  there  is  a  weak  tendency  for  strong  union 
identification  to  coincide  with  a  preference  for  the  offi- 
cial party.   At  the  same  time,  union  identification  tends 
to  be  slightly  weaker  among  those  opting  for  the  political 
opposition. 
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Table  73:   Party  preference  and  union  identification  for 
all  four  industrial  settings 

union  identi-  party  preference 

fication  PRI         PAN  OTHER 


1 

(high) 

23. 

,9 

17. 

,0 

2 

50, 

.5 

40. 

.4 

3 

(low) 

25. 

,6 

42, 

,6 

11.9 

75 

45.2 

168 

42.9 

105 

100.0 100.0 100.0 348 

The  chi -squares  testing  the  relationships  between 
the  variables  within  the  individual  settings  are  as  follows: 
printing  X2    4.42     (4  d.f.) 

textiles  X2    4.61     (4  d.f.) 

automobiles         X2    4.74    (4  d.f.) 
chemicals  X2    4.57    (4  d.f.) 

The  relationship  between  union  identification  and  party 
preference  is  not  statistically  significant  in  any  of  the 
four  settings. 

Among  the  automobile  and  chemical  workers,  the 
preference  for  PAN  tends  to  be  superior  among  those  workers 
whose  union  identification  is  relatively  low,  despite  the 
fact  that,  in  particular  the  chemical  workers  union,  can 
be  said  to  approach  PAN  positions. 

Regarding  (b),  union  identification  and  identifi- 
cation with  official  politics  are  weakly  related,  and  the 
tendency  for  decreasing  union  identification  to  coincide 
with  a  decreasing  identification  with  official  politics  is 
present,  but  it  is  not  \/ery    strongly  expressed. 
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Table  74:   Identification  with  official  politics  and  union 
identification  for  all  four  industrial  settings 


union  identification 


i  d  e  n  t  i  f  ication  with  official  poli  t  i  cjl 
~    2  3(1ow) 


l(high) 


N 


l(high) 
2 

3(low) 


23.5 
51.4 
25.1 


19.5 

41  .3 
39.2 


11  .6 

75 

37.2 

168 

51  .2 

105 

100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Among  the  individual  settings,  only  the  automobile  workers 
show  a  significant  relationship  between  the  phenomena  con- 
cerned and  also  the  most  clear  presence  of  the  pattern 
mentioned  above. 


.02 

(2   d.f.) 

2.85 

(4   d.f.) 

9.72 

(4   d.f.) 

8.56 

(4   d.f.) 

printing  X 

2 
textiles  X 

2 

automobiles         X 

2 
chemicals  X 

In  the  other  settings,  this  tendency  is  much  more  weakly 
expressed  (chemicals),  or  virtually  absent  (printing  and 
textiles).   Regarding  (c),  union  identification  and  poli- 
tical radicalism  are  also  weakly  related.   There  is  a 
tendency  for  those  who  are  skeptical  towards  their  union 
to  take  a  more  radical  stand,  but  as  in  the  cases  men- 
tioned above,  this  tendency  is  not  very  strong. 

Among  the  individual  settings,  it  is  most  pro- 
nounced with  the  chemical  workers  and,  there,  it  may 
represent  again  a  reaction  against  the  strong  management 
influence  in  the  union.   The  chi-squares  concerning  the 
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Table  75:   Political  radicalism  and  union  identification  for 
all  four  industrial  settings 


union  identification 

political 

rad 

i  c  a  1  ism 

Khigh) 

2 

3(1 ow) 

N 

l(high) 

2 

3(low) 

17.7 
37.9 
44.4 

23.0 
27.5 
49.5 

18.7 
51.5 
29.8 

75 
168 
105 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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relationship  between  the  variables  within  the  settings  are 
the  following: 


4.94 

(4   d.f. ) 

3.06 

(4   d.f.) 

6.62 

(4   d.f.) 

10.45 

(4   d.f.)* 

printing  X 

2 
textiles  X 

2 
automobiles         X 

2 
chemicals  X 

♦significant  at  the  .05  level 

Few  of  the  relationships  that  refer  to  the  three 
issues  mentioned  under  (a),  (b)  and  (c)  can  be  proven  to 
be  statistically  significant.   Union  identification,  in 
general,  does  not  relate  clearly  and  unequivocally  to 
either  part  preference,  identification  with  official  poli- 
tics or  political  radicalism.   Many  workers  who  are  criti- 
cal of  their  unions  do  not  project  this  criticism  in  a 
wider  political  context.   At  the  same  time,  however,  it 
has  also  been  shown  that  a  sizable  minority  of  workers 
combine  their  criticism  of  union  affairs  with  estrange- 
ment from  the  P R I  and  official  politics  in  general,  and 
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show  a  more  positive  position  towards  radical  issues.   This 
tendency  is  most  pronounced  among  the  automobile  and  chemi- 
cal workers.   In  the  next  two  paragraphs,  these  phenomena 
will  be  explored  further. 

4 . 5  The  Workers  and  Official  Politics 

4.5.1.   Introduction 


The  role  of  official  politics  in  the  effort  to  inte- 
grate the  labor  sector  in  structures  that  serve  its  neu- 
tralization as  an  autonomous  and  dynamic  factor  in  social 
change  has  been  amply  documented.   This  process  of  integra- 
tion and  neutralization  has  been  accompanied  by  ample  revo- 
lutionary rhetoric.   This  rhetoric  is  a  cultural  legacy 
from  the  radical  period  of  the  Revolution,  performs  legi- 
timizing functions,  and  has  become  part  of  the  normative 
model  of  the  political  system.   It  is  being  used  continu- 
ously by  representatives  of  organized  labor  participating 
in  official  politics,  or  by  those  politicians  who  have  built 
their  careers  on  the  basis  of  the  representation  of  "worker 
interests."   It  has  clearly  "free-floating"  characteristics. 
The  lack  of  substantive  policy  measures  that  would  fill 
the  gap  between  ideology  and  reality,  however,  has  not 
reduced  its  generalized  application  as  a  mechanism  of 
cultural  invasion  of  the  working  class.   It  appears  in 
proclamations,  speeches,  and  publications  made  by  the 
politicos  with  working-class  followings. 
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The  declarations  on  national  holidays,  and  espe- 
cially on  May  1st,  made  by  representatives  of  organized 
labor  and  addressed  to  the  State  Governor  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic  are  a  case  in  point.   These  consti- 
tute periodic  affirmations  of  adherence  to  revolutionary 
ideals.   "Revolutionary"  carries  here  a  double  reference. 
In  the  statements,   frequently  the  class  struggle  termi- 
nology is  used,  but  it  is  always  related  to  the  Mexican 
Revolutionary  movement  and,  next  to  exhortations  to  in- 
crease proletarian  strength  in  order  to  struggle  with  deter- 
mination in  the  defense  of  labor  interests,  references  can 
be  found  to  concepts  of  "national  unity,"  "national  con- 
sciousness," the  "common  good,"  and  the  like  (compare 
Gonzalez  Casanova,  1968:   190).   The  official  labor  move- 
ment and  the  unity  party,  PRI  ,  are  eulogized  as  the  only 
effective  means  through  which  the  emancipation  of  the 
proletariat  can  be  realized.   In  this  context,  the  praise 
is  sound  of  the  local  and  national  protectors,  the  State 
Governor,  and  the  President  of  the  Republic,  as  "authen- 
tic revolutionaries,"  pleading  the  workers'  cause  in  their 
struggle  for  an  increase  in  levels  of  living.   Invariably, 
the  statements  end  with  extensive  declarations  of  support 
by  the  organized  proletarian  sectors  for  the  government 
and  its  politicians. 


14.   Examples  have  been  taken  from  El  Porvenir,  El  Heraldo, 
El  Norte,  May  1st,  1971. 
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Undoubtedly,  this  rhetoric  may  have  infiltrated 
the  consciousness  of  large  numbers  of  workers,  without  a 
corresponding  awareness  of  its  manipulative  intent.   Yet, 
the  fact  that  sizable  proportions  of  workers  show  some 
skepticism  with  regard  to  the  union  and  the  role  of  the 
union  leadership  already  indicates  that  these  statements 
of  organized  labor's  leadership  cannot  be  attributed  to 
the  entire  body  of  affiliated  members  in  an  unqualified 
way,  as  Gonzalez  Casanova  does  (Gonzalez  Casanova,  1968: 
190). 

The  ideas  of  "common  good"  and  "national  unity" 
appear  to  have  less  than  complete  acceptance,  especially 
among  those  workers  who  manifest  a  slightly  more  critical 
attitude  towards  the  pretensions  of  entrepreneurs  and 
political  parties  that  they  are  dedicated  to  the  promotion 
of  working-class  interests.   More  than  half  of  the  total 
number  of  respondents,  50.2  percent,  agreed  that  the  in- 
dustrialists and  businessmen  primarily  serve  their  own 
interests,  as  opposed  to  serving  the  interests  of  all 
Mexicans,  32.1  percent,  or  those  of  the  working  class, 
17.6  percent. 

In  addition,  39.3  percent  of  the  respondents  main- 
tained that  the  present  political  parties  seldom  or  never 
attend  to  working-class  problems  in  any  adequate  sense. 
In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  previous  one,  the  automo- 
bile workers  appear  most  critical  with  regard  to  the 
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Table  76:  Motives  of  industrialists  and  businessmen 
according  to  workers  from  four  industrial 
settings 


motives  of  industri-  industrial    settings 

alists  and  business  printing     textiles     automo-       chemicals        N 

men biles 

primarily  serve  their 

own  interests  43.0            57.3            71.0              30.9          211 

serve  the  interests  of 

all  Mexicans  39.0            23.6            20.0              45.5          135 

primarily  serve 

working-class  interests  18.0  19.1 jU) 23.6  74 

TOOTO           100.0           100.0             100.0          420 


Table  77:   Working-class  interests  as'  primary  objectives  of 
political  parties'  policies,  according  to  workers 
from  four  industrial  settings 


objectives  conform 
to  working-class 
interests 

printing 

industrial    settings 
textiles     automo-       chemicals 
biles 

N 

seldom  or  never 
now  and  then 
always 

38.0 
51.0 
11.0 

33.6 
51.8 
14.6 

49.0              37.3 

43.0              49.1 

8.0              13.6 

165 

205 

50 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0             100.0 
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activities  of  the  entrepreneurial  and  the  political  sector. 
The  chemical  workers'  attitudes  probably  reflect  the  impact 
of  entrepreneurial  paternalism,  and  the  textile  workers 
show  most  clearly  the  influence  of  official  politics. 
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A  similar  pattern  appears  in  the  responses  to  the 
problem  of  government  policies,  whether  these  contain 
stable  employment  and  adequate  levels  of  living  for  all 
Mexicans  as  primary  objectives,  and  whether  the  respond- 
ents felt  that  these  issues  were  neglected  with  regard 
to  their  perceived  social  classes. 


Table  78:   Objectives  of  government  policies,  by  four  indus 
trial  settings 

government  policies  industrial    settings 

printing     textiles     automo-       chemicals        N 
bi 1 es 

serve  all  Mexicans                   82.0  90.0  65.0                78.2  332 
neglects  the  problems 

of  respondents'   class 18.0  10.0            35.0 21.8  88 

100.0  100.0  100.0               100.0  420 


These  opinions  also  affect  the  concrete  political 
choices  the  workers  make.   A  considerable  proportion  of 
workers,  26.7  percent,  show  preference  for  political  or- 
ganizations other  than  the  all  encompassing  unity  party, 


Table  79:   Political  preferences,  by  four  industrial 
settings 

political   preferences  industrial    settings 

printing     textiles     automo-       chemicals         N 

biles 


PRI                                     74.0  84.5             69.0                 65.5  308 

PAN                                      9.0  9.1             18.0                18.2  57 

PPS                                      1.0  —                4.0                  0.9  6 

0TR0S 16.0             6.4 9JD 15.4  49 

100.0  100.0           100.0               100.0  420 
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PRI.   This  political  nonconformi sm  is  most  pronounced 
among  the  automobile  and  chemical  workers.   Most  of  it 
is  channeled  through  the  opposition  party,  PAN,  located 
on  the  right  of  the  political  spectrum.   Surprising  is 
the  considerable  preference  shown  for  political  organiza- 
tions outside  the  established  structure  of  official  unity 
party  and  institutionalized  opposition. 

The  data  presented  above  obviously  need  some  more 
profilation.   The  conclusion,  however,  seems  justified 
that  at  least  some  skepticism  and  nonconformance  prevail 
and  that  the  cultural  invasion  of  the  working  class  by  em- 
ployers and  official  politics  apparently  has  been  less  than 
successful.   Those  items  that  measure  the  identification  of 
the  respondent  with  the  official  political  structure  were 
assembled  in  an  index  (cf.  Appendix  A),  and  its  relation- 
ship was  probed  with  some  strategic  background  factors. 


4.5.2.   The  identification  with  the  official  political 
structure 


It  is  clear,  given  the  research  problem,  that  those 
categories  of  workers  showing  some  relativity  with  regard 
to  official  politics   merit  special  interest.   Their  ori- 
entations have  been  studied,  exploring  the  variations  in 
identification  with  official  politics  emphasizing  the  fol- 
lowing factors: 

(a)  Skill,  which  on  various  earlier  occasions  was  shown 
to  account  for  basic  differentiations  in  workers '  orientations 
and  behavior. 
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(b)  The  social  mobility  complex  together  with  income,  in- 
come dissatisfaction  and  the  career-  and  life-satisfaction 
variables.   This,  in  order  to  explore  the  relative  depri- 
vation dimension,  and  to  further  substantiate  Gonzalez 
Casanova's  assertion  that  the  dynamics  of  the  process  of 
economic  development  in  Mexico,  its  effects  with  regard  to 
social  mobility,  income,  and  the  subjective  consequences, 
account  for  the  successful  way  in  which  labor  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  official  political  structures.   This 
success,  according  to  him,  is  rooted  in  the  wholeheartedly 
voluntary  cooperation  of  the  individual  workers  (Gonzalez 
Casanova,  1968:   189  ff). 

(c)  Work  experience  and  the  working-class  psychology  vari- 
ables. 

(d)  Political  radicalism. 

The  outcome  of  the  analysis  of  the  relationships 
between  "identification  with  official  politics"  and  these 
variables  are  shown  in  Table  80.   Striking  results  are: 
first,  the  lack  of  any  relationship  between  the  orienta- 
tion towards  the  official  political  structure  and  a  basic 
differentiation  variable  like  skill;  and,  second,  the  ab- 
sence of  virtually  any  influence  by  the  mobility/income/ 
(dis )satisfacti on  complex.   Those  factors  that  do  not  re- 
late to  the  dependent  variable  are  located  among  more 
"militant"  variables,  like  "awareness"  and  "political 
radi  cal i  sm. " 
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Table  80:   Identification  with  official  politics  and 

selected  independent  variables,  by  four  in- 
dustrial settings 


independent  variables 

i  nd 

ustrial    setti 

ngs 

printi 

"9 

textil 

es 

automobi 

les 

chemicals 

X2 

DF 

X2 

DF 

X2 

DF 

X2 

DF 

skill 

7.78 

10 

4.35 

8 

8.73 

10 

12.93 

10 

income  dissatisfaction 

6.36 

6 

19.27** 

6 

7.66 

6 

6.52 

6 

personal   income 

10.65 

6 

5.86 

4 

4.44 

6 

5.65 

6 

family  income 

12.16 

8 

6.61 

6 

11.51 

8 

6.94 

6 

intergen.  mobility 

2.81 

4 

4.73 

4 

5.00 

4 

5.77 

4 

intragen.  mobility 

1.34 

4 

1.16 

2 

6.21 

4 

10.92* 

2 

factory  mobility 

3.21 

4 

.27 

2 

.16 

2 

1.07 

2 

career  satisfaction 

3.96 

4 

4.55 

4 

5.70 

4 

6.22 

4 

life  satisfaction 

2.35 

4 

3.22 

4 

8.66 

4 

3.74 

4 

overall-work  experience  5.77 

6 

3.25 

4 

4.58 

4 

7.58 

4 

domination 

5.73 

6 

1.54 

6 

6.55 

6 

9.15 

6 

fractionization 

9.02 

6 

10.38 

6 

2.31 

6 

11.24 

6 

isolation 

3.54 

4 

4.44 

6 

2.17 

4 

.53 

4 

distanciation 

3.37 

6 

3.92 

6 

7.47 

6 

5.53 

6 

overall  working-cl .psy. 

,    2.02 

4 

12.31** 

4 

3.40 

4 

6.40 

4 

class  identification 

.63 

4 

3.51 

4 

2.98 

2 

4.26 

2 

awareness 

4.51 

4 

9.84** 

4 

12.65** 

4 

21.66* 

4 

quant,  union  part. 

3.48 

6 

2.70 

6 

5.67 

6 

6.46 

6 

qual .   union  part. 

4.86 

6 

4.11 

6 

8.63 

6 

4.59 

6 

political   radicalism 

16.97* 

4 

24.65* 

4 

3.29 

4 

11.31** 

4 

*significant  at  the  .01  level 
**significant  at  the  .05  level 


The  relationship  with  awareness  appears  to  be  of 
the  inverse  kind:  when  awareness  increases,  the  identi- 
fication with  official  politics  tends  to  decrease.  This 
tendency  appears  among  the  workers  in  each  of  the  settings. 
It  is  clearly  exposed  in  Table  81,  in  which  the  data  for 
all  settings  have  been  combined. 
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Table  81:   Awareness  and  identification  with  official  poli- 
tics  for  all  four  industrial  settings 


identification  with 

awareness 

official   politics 

Khiqh) 

2                      3(low) 

N 

l(high) 

2 

3(low) 

47.1 
21.4 
31.5 

75.9                85.5 
14.2                  8.9 

9.9                  5.6 

313 
56 
51 

100.0 

100.0               100.0 

420 

The  relationship  to  political  radicalism  follows 
a  similar  pattern.   Here,  the  identification  with  official 
politics  tends  to  decrease  with  increasing  radicalism. 


Table  82:   Political  radicalism  and  identification  with 
official  politics  for  all  four  industrial  set- 

ti  ngs  

identification  with 
official  politics 


l(high) 

2 

3(low) 


awareness 

1 

(high) 

2 

3(low) 

N 

48 

.3 

78.4 

81.6 

313 

20 

.9 

12.4 

10.5 

56 

30 

.8 

9.2 

7.9 

51 

100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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On  the  basis  of  these  findings,  the  conclusion  can  be  formu- 
lated that  those  workers  who  possess  some  awareness  of 
the  nature  of  their  economy,  its  exploitative  character- 
istics, and  the  manipulative  intent  of  the  existing  poli- 
tical parties,  tend  to  take  more  radical  political  posi- 
tions, apparently  are  less  influenced  by  official  rhetoric, 
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and  have  a  relatively  weak  identification  with  official 
politics  (compare  also  Table  86). 

4.5.3.   Concl usi  on 

In  recent  years,  the  official  rhetoric  has  assumed 
full  force  as  part  of  new  efforts  at  controlled  mobilization 
of  the  popular  strata.   After  the  increasing  tensions  be- 
tween a  rapidly  changing  economy  and  stagnating  political 
structures  had  reached  the  boiling  point  in  the  late  1960's 
this  mechanism  has  been  resorted  to  with  increasing  fre- 
quency and  its  safety  valve  functions  have  become  more  em- 
phasized, especially  since  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1970. 15 

Behind  an  outwardly  massive  support  for  government 
policies,  which  largely  reflects  the  effectiveness  of  the 
mechanisms  of  controlled  mobilization,  lingers,  as  the  data 
indicate,  a  certain  degree  of  skepticism  among  those  par- 
ticipating.  In  spring,  1971,  when  this  project  was  exe- 
cuted, the  Echeverria  government  had  recently  taken  power 
and  its  "Mexico  arriba  y  adelante"  apparently  had  not  failed 
to  impress  the  proletarian  sectors.   In  that  period,  86.7 
percent  of  the  workers  in  the  four  settings  voiced  active 
approval  of  government  policies.   They  did  so,  however, 
following  the  patterns  of  persistent  personalism  in  Mexican 


15.   Cf.  "Luis  Echeverria:   Sera  el  Mesias?",  in  Oigame , 
II ,  10,  3  de  Enero   de  1970. 
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politics,  by  identifying  government  efforts  with  the  pres- 
ident, Echeverria.   This  explains  the  considerable  outward 
support  for  government  policies,  really  reflecting  identi- 
fication with  the  person  of  the  president  or  rather  with 
his  image  of  defender  of  working-class  interests,  which 
existed  together  with,  and  despite,  the  presence  of  criti- 
cal attitudes  towards  the  professional  p  o 1 i  t  i  c  o  s  and  the 
formal  political  apparatus.   In  political  practice,  this 
criticism  then  is  translated  in  political  preference  for 
parties  other  than  the  PRI.   It,  further,  tends  to  coincide 
with  an  increased  class  awareness  and  more  positive  orien- 
tations towards  radical  issues. 

4.6.   The  Incidence  of  Political  Radicalism 

4.6.1.   Introduction 


The  politically  radical  are  relatively  few:   among 
the  workers  in  the  sample,  no  more  than  14.6  percent.   As 
such,  this  is  not  a  surprising  phenomenon.   Even  revolu- 
tionary processes,  as  history  reveals,  do  not  always  re- 
quire a  majority  of  working-class  individuals  committed  to 
a  radical  orientation.   This  fact  was  explicitly  recognized 
by  an  eminent  theoretician  like  Lenin  who  incorporated  the, 
according  to  him,  inevitable  numerical  minority  of  the 
radically  inclined  in  his  vanguard  theory  of  revolutionary 
organization  (Lenin,  1969). 
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In  the  Mexican  situation  of  1971,  the  attitudes 
towards  Cuba,  the  Cuban  Revolution,  and  its  leadership 
counted  as  a  litmus  test  of  radical  political  convictions. 

In  the  preceding  decade,  the  activities  of  the  MLN 
(Movimiento  de  Liberacion  Nacional)  had  been  widely  publi- 
cized.  This  party  had  constituted  itself  on  the  radical 
left  of  the  political  spectrum  with,  as  its  most  prominent 
leader,  ex-president  Lazaro  Cardenas.   From  the  beginning, 
the  movement  propagandized  solidarity  and  active  support 
for  Cuba,  while  advocating  a  radi cal i zation  of  the  process 
of  socioeconomic  change  in  Mexico,  which  was  to  draw  its 
inspiration  from  the  Cuban  example.   These  issues  received 
fresh  impulse  during  the  activities  of  the  student-worker 
movement  of  1968.   At  the  time  of  the  project,  the  case  of 
Cuba  received  new  attention  in  the  Monterrey  newspaper  be- 
cause of  a  visit  of  a  Cuban  baseball  team  to  the  city. 

The  respondents  were  asked  to  select  from  a  list 
of  six  countries  (Cuba,  China-Mao,  U.S.S.R.,  France,  Eng- 
land, and  the  U.S.A.)  the  one  whose  government  they  felt 
most  sympathy  for  and  the  one  they  felt  most  antipathy 
for.   The  answers  to  such  a  question  obviously  represents 
reflexes  strongly  conditioned  by  the  mass  communication 
and,  in  particular,  the  press.   The  regional  as  well  as  the 


16.   El  Porvenir,  12  de  Mayo  1971 
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national  newspapers  appearing  in  the  Monterrey  area  were 
all  solidly  hostile  towards  the  Cuban  example.  In  addi- 
tion, some  tensions  had  arisen,  at  the  time,  between  the 
Mexican  and  Cuban  governments  over  the  problem  of  air 
piracy  which  had  been  amply  exposed  in  the  communication 
media . 

Under  those  circumstances,  a  positive  selection 
for  Cuba  is  likely  to  reflect  an  underlying  conviction 
rooted  in  an  attitude  which  we  have  called  "political  radi- 
calism."  Cuba  drew  most  sympathy  among  3.8  percent  of  the 
workers.   The  other  socialist  countries  received  the  sym- 
pathy of  only  1.7  percent.   The  U.S.A.  pulled  83.6  percent 
of  the  sympathy  vote.   The  U.S.S.R.  and  Cuba  were  the  ob- 
jects of  most  antipathy,  respectively  42.6  and  39.2  per- 
cent.   The  U.S.A.  drew  5.7  percent.   Asked  to  state  their 
opinion  on  the  Cuban  revolutionary  process  as  such,  a  more 
differentiated  set  of  opinions  emerges.   The  number  of 
workers  expressing  favorable  orientations  towards  the 
process,  as  such,  remains  small:   8.8  percent.   However, 


17.   The  percentage  for  the  U.S.S.R.  may  have  been  in- 
flated as  a  result  of  a  diplomatic  incident  around 
the  alleged  Russian  support  to  urban  guerilla  groups 
which  occurred  at  the  time  of  research.   "La  perfidia 
Rusa"  had  been  the  subject  of  a  hysterical  press 
campaign.   Cf.  El  Porvenir,  20  de  Marzo  de  1971. 
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those  who  are  explicitly  unfavorable  inclined  numbered 
less  than  half  (48.1  percent),  the  other  workers  being 
not  actively  for  nor  explicitly  against.   The  evaluations 
of  the  Cuban  revolutionary  leadership,  Fidel  Castro,  in- 
cluded 5.7  percent  favorable  and  52.6  percent  hostile 
responses.   The  printers  and  the  automobile  workers  figure 
as  most  "radical,"  as  far  as  both  issues  are  concerned. 
Together,  they  account  for  most  of  the  "favorable"  answers, 
67.5  and  83.3  percent,  and  least  of  the  "hostile"  answers, 
41.1  and  41.2  percent,  respectively. 

The  strongly  favorable  orientation  towards  the 
United  States  has,  of  course,  strong  links   to  the  demon- 
stration effects  of  American  prosperity  across  the  border. 
Many  families  have  relatives  "up  North,"  and  mutual  visits 
do  serve  to  emphasize  the  differences  in  levels  of  living 
to  those  who  stayed  behind.   In  fact,  as  we  have  been 
able  to  observe,  an  image  of  the  United  States  as  a  country 
of  "milk  and  honey"  exists  that,  in  its  exaggerated  form, 
shows  some  resemblance  to  the  semimythical  stories  about 
life  in  the  capital  city  that  circulate  around  the  pro- 
vincial backwaters  of  Latin  America  (cf.  also  Soil's  Garza, 
1971:   73  ff).   An  additional  point  is  that  the  workers 
lacked  the  generalized  critical  attitude  towards  the  U.S. 
influence  in  the  economy  that  has  become  a  part  of  the 
working-class  subculture  in  many  other  Latin  American 
nations.   The  role  of  U.S.  companies  in  the  process  of 
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economic  development,  as  it  appeared,  was  judged  primarily 
on  its  contribution  to  the  job  supply  and,  on  that  basis, 
it  was  overwhelmingly  evaluated  favorably,  by  45.5  percent 
still  with  some  reservations,  by  23.1  percent  even  uncon- 
ditionally.  The  other  workers  manifested  critical  orien- 
tations towards  the  U.S.  economic  influence,  ranging  from 
moderately,  15.0  percent,  to  strongly  hostile,  16.4  per- 
cent.  For  most  workers,  however  a  U.S.  company  is  a 
source  of  steady  jobs,  how  small  the  number  and  what- 
ever the  specific  conditions  may  be,  and  already  just  for 

1 8 
this  reason  has  to  be  valued  positively.    U.S.  economic 

influence,  in  a  wider  sense,  often  falls  outside  their 

perspective  of  what  the  immediate  vital  factors  are  that 

condition  the  daily  struggle  to  earn  a  living. 

This  perspective  does  not  exclude  the  awareness 

that  radical  changes  are  somehow  necessary  in  order  to 

improve  "the  situation  of  the  poor  and  deprived";  only  19.3 

percent  thought  that  such  changes  from  the  present  situation 


18.   In  general  U.S.  establishments  in  Mexico  in  recent 
years  tend  to  consist  of  capital-intensive  enter- 
prises that  as  such  do  not  help  to  alleviate  the 
unemployment  problem  on  a  wider  scale.   An  excep- 
tion is  formed  by  the  so-called  border  industries: 
U.S.  labor-intensive  enterprises  founded  in  the 
Mexican  border  region  because  of  the  wage  differ- 
entials with  the  U.S.A.   It  is  not  known  to  what 
extent  especially  the  presence  of  these  companies 
has  conditioned  the  responses  of  the  workers. 
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were  unnecessary.   Most  respondents,  51.2  percent,  how- 
ever, conceive  of  these  changes  in  the  existing  structure, 
which  really  means  through  government  action.   Those 
workers  who  do  not  share  this  perspective,  and  evaluate 
negatively  the  possibility  to  realize  substantial  socio- 
economic change  through  official  political  structures 
amount  to  19.5  percent.   They  often  voiced  a  verbally  ag- 
gressive skepticism  with  regard  to  the  p  o 1 i  t  i  c  o  s  and  the 
readiness  of  the  governmental  apparatus  to  handle  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty  and  unemployment. 

The  distribution  of  overall  political  radicalism 
for  the  four  groups  of  workers  is  as  follows  (cf.  Appendix 
A  for  index  construction): 


Table  83:   Political  radicalism  among  workers  of  four 
industrial  settings 


political  radicalism 


industrial  settings 


printing  textiles  automo-   chemicals   N 
biles 


Khigh) 

2 

3(1ow) 


17.0 

10.9 

20.0 

63.0 

76.4 

66.0 

20.0 

12.7 

14.0 

100.0  100.0  100.0 


11.8  62 

62.7  282 

25.5  76 


100.0  420 
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The  automobile  workers  are  relatively  the  most 
radical,  but  the  numerical  differences  with  the  workers 
in  the  other  settings  are  not  spectacular. 

4.6.2.   Some  concomitants  of  political  radicalism 

In  order  to  explore  this  phenomenon  of  political 
radicalism  somewhat  further,  its  relationship  has  been 
probed  to  a  number  of  background  factors.   All  have  been 
discussed  before,  and  their  relationship  to  working-class 
psychology  has  been  analyzed.   Continuing  this  analysis, 
the  relationship  between  these  variables  and  political 
radicalism  has  been  hypothesized  to  be  statistically  sig- 
nificant.  The  direction  of  this  relationship  that,  if 
verified,  should  be  inferred  from  the  respective  tables, 
has  been  hypothesized  to  follow  the  same  pattern  as  was 
predicted  in  the  case  of  working-class  psychology.   Thus: 

(a)  Skill,  education,  income  satisfaction,  personal  in- 
come, family  income,  i ntergenera tional  mobility,  intra- 
generational  mobility,  factory  mobility,  career  satis- 
faction, life  satisfaction  are  hypothesized  to  relate  sig- 
nificantly to  political  radicalism  following  the  inverse 
pattern,  e.g.  increases  in  skill  .  .  .  life  satisfaction, 
will  tend  to  coincide  with  a  decrease  in  political 
radical i  sm. 

(b)  Migrant  background,  work  experience  and  working-class 
psychology  are  hypothesized  to  relate  significantly  to 
political  radicalism  following  the  positive  pattern. 
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A  chi -square  analysis  was  used  in  order  to  estab- 
lish the  statistical  significance  of  the  relationship  is 
concerned.   Analyzing  the  results,  it  can  be  concluded 


Table  84:   Political  radicalism  and  selected  independent 
variables  by  four  industrial  settings 


independent  variables 

i  nd 

ustrial    settings 

printi 

"9 

textile 

ss 

automob' 

iles 

chemica 

Is 

X2 

DF 

X2 

DF 

X2 

DF 

X2 

DF 

migrant  background 

6.86** 

2 

4.02 

2 

1.89 

2 

5.58 

2 

skill 

9.65 

10 

5.22 

8 

5.16 

10 

12.48 

10 

education 

6.40 

8 

6.62 

8 

13.45 

8 

13.82** 

6 

income  dissatisfaction 

3.08 

6 

8.10 

6 

1.43 

6 

4.90 

6 

personal   income 

8.83 

6 

4.98 

4 

2.87 

6 

5.53 

6 

family  income 

9.84 

8 

5.78 

6 

10.36 

8 

7.38 

6 

intergen.  mobility 

.96 

4 

6.14 

'  4 

4.44 

4 

5.59 

4 

intragen.  mobility 

4.60 

4 

1.96 

2 

1.14 

4 

5.02 

2 

factory  mobility 

12.84** 

4 

.63 

2 

.54 

2 

2.45 

2 

career  satisfaction 

10.57** 

4 

4.15 

4 

9.58** 

4 

14.79* 

4 

life  satisfaction 

7.53 

4 

3.80 

4 

7.14 

4 

5.81 

4 

overall -work  experience  4.56 

6 

6.14 

4 

9.40 

4 

6.37 

4 

domination 

5.48 

6 

4.06 

6 

10.83 

6 

13.13** 

6 

fractionization 

3.64 

6 

2.43 

6 

3.32 

6 

6.48 

6 

isolation 

4.59 

4 

15.80* 

6 

6.22 

4 

5.73 

4 

distanciation 

6.35 

6 

1.44 

6 

13.01** 

6 

4.02 

6 

overall  working-cl .psy. 

.    6.54 

4 

6.82 

4 

1.12 

4 

4.53 

4 

class  identification 

4.30 

4 

1.08 

4 

3.89 

2 

2.13 

2 

awareness 

10.37** 

4 

18.02* 

4 

13.46* 

4 

13.35* 

4 

quant,  union  part. 

11.08 

6 

16.07** 

6 

2.46 

6 

12.97** 

6 

qual .   union  part. 

10.76 

6 

15.22** 

6 

1.85 

6 

7.36 

6 

*   significant   at    thf 

2    .01     1 

eve 

1 

**   significant    at   the    .05 

eve 

1 

that  only  in  a  few  isolated  instances  the  variables  sug- 
gested by  the  classical  literature  and  by  modern  socio- 
logical research  relate  significantly  to  political  radical 
ism.   Those  significant  relationships  that  are  found 
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conform,  as  inspection  of  the  relevant  tables  shows,  to 
the  predicted  patterns  with  only  a  few  exceptions. 

Inversely  related  to  political  radicalism  are: 
factory  mobility  (printing)  and  career  satisfaction 
(printing  and  chemicals)  following  the  hypothesized  direc- 
tion, and  isolation  (textiles)  and  quantitative  union  par- 
ticipation (chemicals)  deviating  from  the  pattern  predicted 
for  them. 

Positively  related  to  political  radicalism  are: 
migrant  background  (printing),  education  (chemicals), 
domination  (chemicals),  di stanciation  (automobiles), 
awareness  (all  settings),  quantitative  union  participation 
(textiles).   All  these  significant  relationships,  except 
for  education,  conformed  to  the  hypothesized  patterns. 
The  relationships,  however,  are  all  incidental,  and  no 
clear  consistent  patterns  emerge.   Only  "awareness"  shows 
a  consistent  and  strong  relationship  to  political  radical- 
ism, which  is  not  unexpected,  given  the  analysis  in  the 
previous  paragraph  and  the  results  with  respect  to  the 
relationship  between  awareness,  political  radicalism, 
and  identification  with  official  politics.   The  tendency 
for  increasing  awareness  to  coincide  with  increasing 
radicalism  appears  clearly  in  Table  85. 

Another  interesting  result  concerns  the  role  of 
career  satisfaction.   It  appears  that  there  is  a  general 
tendency  for  the  politically  radical  to  have  a  relatively 
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Table  85:   Awareness  and  political  radicalism  for  all  four 
industrial  settings 


political  radicalism 

awareness 

Khigh) 

2 

3(low) 

N 

Khigh) 

2 

3(low 

31.4 
50.0 
18.6 

13.2 
72.0 
14.8 

8.9 
68.5 
22.6 

62 

282 

76 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 
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lower  career  satisfaction.   Thus  a  negative  evaluation  of 
one's  own  career  mobility,  against  the  background  of  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  cherished  before  one  started,  tends 
to  be  accompanied  by  a  more  positive  orientation  towards 
radical  issues.   This  relationship  may  lend  some  support 
to  the  relative  deprivation-frustration  hypothesis,  al- 
though further  study  of  the  determinants  of  career  satis- 
faction (prosperity,  income,  the  effects  of  paternalist 
policies?)  would  be  necessary,  also  given  the  absence  of 
a  relationship  to  any  of  the  mobility  variables  (cf.  par. 
3.4.5),  to  substantiate  this  point. 

4.6.3.   Conclusion 


It  has  already  been  noted  that  few  workers  can  be 
said  to  take  politically  radical  positions.   Their  pro- 
portion of  the  total  number  of  respondents  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  14.8  percent.   At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
number  of  workers  scoring  "low"  on  the  political  radicalism 
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index  is  also  rather  reduced.   The  radical  issue  only 
generated  a  hostile  response  among  a  total  of  15.7  per- 
cent of  the  workers.   The  greatest  number  of  workers  take 
moderate  political  stands.   They  are  neither  explicitly 
favorably  inclined,  nor  explicitly  hostile  towards  radical 
positions. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  previous  analyses  in  this 
study,  the  outcomes  refer  to  individual  attitudes.   The 
link  with  major  societal  processes  is  another  problem, 
and  this  relationship  certainly  cannot  be  assumed  to  be 
automatic  and  direct.   The  fact  that  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals committed  to  a  radical  orientation  is  small  does 
not  mean  that  automatically  the  possibilities  for  radical 
change  are  nil.   Neither  would  a  majority  of  working- 
class  individuals  thus  committed  guarantee  the  realization 
of  such  changes.   There  would  be,  without  doubt,  a  rela- 
tionship between  the  presence  of  individuals  with  radical 
leanings  and  the  emergence,  development,  and  success  of  a 
movement  for  change  embodying  such  orientations,  but  it 
should  be  emphasized  that  this  relationship  would  repre- 
sent only  one  of  the  conditions  that  are  behind  its  ori- 
gin, growth,  and  ultimate  success.   Any  attempt  to  ex- 
trapolate from  the  sums  of  the  individual  attitudes  to 
the  level  of  structural  change  will  lead  to  unacceptable 
simplification.   This  explains  why,  in  this  study,  a 
structural  approach  in  the  analysis  has  been  taken  in 
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order  to  place  the  research  problem  in  a  proper  context 
and  to  allow  for  the  study  of  those  dimensions  of  the 
relevant  conditioning  societal  processes  that  have  a 
certain  reality  of  their  own,  and  cannot  be  merely  reduced 
to  an  added  sum  of  variables  with  an  individual  referent. 

The  ultimate  preoccupation  of  the  analysis  on  the 
micro  level  has  been  with  the  potential  of  the  industrial 
workers  as  a  dynamic  factor  in  socioeconoimc  change.   On 
this  level,  this  potential  refers  to  latent  capacity 
stated  in  sums  or  proportions  of  individual  attitudes  which 
carry  a  link  to  the  societal  processes,  however,  neither 
in  an  automatic  nor  in  a  direct  way. 

In  terms  of  this  potential,  of  course,  not  only 
the  small  number  of  workers  who  express  radical  opinions 
are  important  but  also  the  large  proportion  of  those  who 
are  taking  moderate  positions.   The  orientations  of  these 
individuals  may  only  crystallize  into  more  clearly  defined 
positions  in  either  direction,  when  confronted  with  con- 
crete conflict  issues,  and  possibly  as  part  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  collective  behavior  that  serve  to  define  their 
situations  and  force  them  to  leave  the  neutral  middle 
ground  (cf.  Killian,  1964).   Their  leanings  are,  of 
course,  the  active  concern  of  entrepreneurs  and  of  rep- 
resentatives of  official  politics  whose  efforts  at  active 
manipulation  have  not  been  without  results.   The  actual 
situation  of  dependence,  as  has  been  shown,  is  located  in 
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the  consciousness  of  a  considerable  number  of  these 
workers.   In  the  face  of  overwhelming  odds  and  confronted 
with  powers  that  cannot  even  be  remotely  controlled, 
theirs  is  a  situation  of  resignation.   They  are  participat- 
ing in  the  process  of  development,  less  than  most  of  them 
would  have  liked  but  more  than  most  others  of  proletarian 
and  subproletarian  background  do.   In  their  evaluation  of 
the  situation,  they  receive  "the  possible"  given  "the  cir- 
cumstances."  Their  outward  submission  to  these  "circum- 
stances" is  shown  in  the  reflection  of  official  rhetoric 
which  coexists  however  together  with  a  weak  identification 
with  the  political  structures  in  which  they  have  been 
integrated . 

4.7.   Conclusion 

On  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  analyses  in  this 

1  9 
paragraph,   a  number  of  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 


9.   Due  to  the  exploratory  nature  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  analyses,  an  extensive  use  has  been  made  of  the 
rather  basic  technique  of  chi-square  analysis.   It  was 
felt,  also  against  the  background  of  the  results  in  the 
previous  paragraph,  that  first  the  significance  of  the 
relationships  concerned  had  to  be  established  before 
proceeding  any  further.   Following  the  objectives  of 
the  study  each  analysis  was  done  on  the  level  of  the 
enterprise.   This  assured  at  the  same  time,  given  the 
size  of  the  individual  setting-samples,  that  statis- 
tical significance  could  be  established  rather  accur- 
ately.  Thus,  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  chi-square  analy- 
sis could  be  eliminated,  which  concerns  its  use  with 
large-size  samples,  and  its  tendency  to  produce  "easy" 
significance  in  these  cases  due  to  its  lack  of  refined 
discriminatory  power. 
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(a)  Work  experience,  in  a  narrow  sense,  does  not  consti- 
tute a  point  of  departure  for  action  either  way:   mili- 
tant or  conformist.   Its  impact  on  working-class  psychol- 
ogy is  fragmentary  and  mainly  directed  at  the  union  parti- 
cipation dimensions.   It  further  does  not  relate  signifi- 
cantly to  the  orientations  the  workers  maintain  towards 

the  company  union,  or  towards  the  official  political  struc- 
ture; nor  does  it  influence  their  leanings  towards  radical 
issues.   As  far  as  these  phenomena  are  concerned,  the 
"generalization  hypothesis"  has  to  be  rejected. 

(b)  An  important  factor  conditioning  the  response  of  the 
workers  towards  these  issues  seems  to  be  located  in  a 
number  of  factors  that  form  part  of  the  work  environment 
in  a  wider  sense.   In  this  context,  the  specific  charac- 
teristics of  the  enterprise  as  a  system  of  organization 
and  control  stand  out,  among  which  the  pattern  of  indus- 
trial relations  that  has  developed  takes  an  important  po- 
sition.  The  union  performs  here  a  vital  role.   It  has 
been  firmly  integrated  in  the  enterprise  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  company  mechanisms  of  conflict  management. 
Management  control  over  the  functioning  of  the  union  or- 
ganization is  marked,  notably  in  the  chemical  and  automo- 
bile workers  unions.   The  margins  for  critical  debate 
within  the  union,  questioning  this  situation  of  dependence, 
are  very  small.   Yet,  this  system  of  control  in  not  iron- 
clad, and  some  cracks  appear. 
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(c)  The  dependence  of  labor  which  is  most  visibly  mani- 
fested in  the  manipulation  of  the  union  leaders  by  the 
management  and  the  conformism  of  the  rank  and  file,  bought 
off  through  paternalist  and  reformist  means,  has  a  place 
in  the  consciousness  of  a  considerable  proportion  of 
workers.   The  attitudes  of  disaffection  or  skepticism,  of 
which  the  critical  orientations  towards  the  company  union 
constitute  an  important  part,  show  a  tendency,  most  pro- 
nounced among  the  automobile  workers,  to  crystallize  into 
a  pattern  which  could  be  called  "latent  militancy."   The 
latently  militant  include  those  few  workers  who  identify 
themselves  clearly  as  part  of  the  working  class,  show  a 
relatively  high  degree  of  class-awareness,  have  a  critical 
attitude  towards  the  union,  and  have  a  certain  degree  of 
skepticism  towards  official  politics,  and  relate  positively 
to  radical  issues. 

(d)  Next  to  Lhe  workers  who  share  these  orientations 
exists  the  broad  mass  of  workers  who  take  a  middle  of 
the  road  position.   They  show  a  certain  awareness  and 
critical  orientation  towards  the  structures  that  are  be- 
hind their  situation  of  dependence.   Their  attitude,  how- 
ever, is  more  one  of  moderation  and  resignation,  aware  on 
the  one  hand  of  la  situacion,  or  "the  circumstances,"  and 
the  overwhelming  odds  against  the  possibilities  of  trans- 
lating more  critical  orientations  into  action,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  small  advantages  that  come  their  way 
through  paternalist  or  reformist  means. 
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(e)  The  remaining  workers  take  conformist  positions.   They 
fully  identify  with  the  union  organization  and  the  official 
political  structures,  show  a  lack  of  working-class  aware- 
ness, and  hostility  towards  radical  issues.   These  orien- 
tations may,  in  their  strongest  articulation,  reflect  the 
status  of  the  enterprise  i  n  terms  of  its  capacity  to  gener- 
ate in  the  workers  feelings  of  relative  privilege,  as  for 
example,  the  chemical  workers.   These  feelings,  in  turn, 
may  lead  the  workers  to  accept  the  normative  system  of  the 
enterprise  and  to  i ntensify  thei r  desires  to  guarantee 
their  privileges  within  the  limits  set  by  management.   They 
are,  in  a  way,  the  best  adapted  among  the  workers  of  the 
enterprise. 

(f)  In  order  to  give  an  impression  of  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  these  three  orientations,  Table  86  has  been  pre- 
pared.  In  this  table,  the  scores  on  class  identification, 
class  awareness,  union  identification,  identification  with 
official  politics,  and  political  radicalism  have  been  com- 
bined in  a  total  score,  with  the  only  purpose  to  give  some 
order  of  magnitude  to  those  proportions  of  workers  who 
show  a  consistent  pattern  of  scores  on  the  variables  men- 
tioned.  The  items  were  equally  weighted.   The  scores  were 
assigned  to  the  three  equal-sized  intervals  located  be- 
tween the  absolute  maximum  and  the  absolute  minimum  scores. 
Nonunion  members  (without  union  identification  score)  were 
first  put  in  a  separate  order,  but  later  added  to  the 
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corresponding  groups  among  the  other  workers  when  no  de^ 
viant  distribution  was  shown. 


Table  86:   Latent  militancy,  resignation  and  conformism 
among  the  workers  of  four  industrial  settings 

industrial  settings 
printing   textiles   automo-    chemicals    N 
bi les 

"latent  militancy"  11.0 
"resignation"      65.0 

"conformism" 24.0 

TOO      100.0     100.0       100.0     420 


10.9 

37.0 

13.6 

75 

66.4 

49.0 

51.8 

244 

22.7 

14.0 

34.6 

101 

Striking  are  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  "la- 
tent militants"  among  the  automobile  workers  and  "conform- 
ists" among  the  chemical  workers.   This  latter  phenomena,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  earlier,  is  most  probably  related  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  chemical  plant  as  an  industrial 
setting,  and  further  reflects  the  success  of  paternalist  and 
reformist  company  policies. 

It  has  been  emphasized,  again,  that  these  data  re- 
fer to  individual  orientations.   The  study  has  approached 
these  orientations  in  terms  of  "potential  for  action."   The 
translation  of  this  potential  into  autonomous  action  is 
another  problem,  although  the  analysis  of  the  macro  and 
meso  level  processes  has  clarified  most  of  the  structural 
factors  conditioning  such  translation. 
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5.   Conclusion:   Alienation  and  Class  Consciousness 

What  consequences  can  be  inferred  from  the  pre- 
vious discussion  with  reference  to  the  phenomena  of  alien^ 
at  ion  and  class  consciousness? 

5.1.   Al ienation 


Against  the  background  of  the  exposed  information 
on  (a)  the  organization  of  production  on  a  societal  level 
and  its  social  and  political  correlates  and  (b)  on  the 
organization  of  the  process  of  commodity  production  it- 
self, we  can  conclude  to  the  presence'of  a  process  of 
alienation  in  an  objective  sense.   This  process,  however, 
in  general  finds  insufficient  reflection  in  the  attitudes 
of  the  individual  workers  toward  their  work.   This  may 
count  as  another  illustration  of  the  earlier  mentioned 
problem  of  the  relationship  between  structural  conditions 
and  subjective  significance  and  as  another  warning  against 
the  assumption  of  an  automatic  and  direct  connection  be- 
tween the  two  (cf.  also  Smith,  1968:   86). 

The  core  hypothesis  which  concerns  a  structural 
differentiation  within  modern  industry  as  a  consequence 
of  differences  in  technological  structure  and  correlated 
factors,  and  which  assumes,  due  to  these  factors,  certain 
industrial  conditions  as  more  conducive  to  a  work  ex- 
perience in  which  alienative  processes  are  reflected  than 
others,  has  lacked  sufficient  evidence. 
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The  first  reaction  may  be  that,  on  the  level  of 
concrete  research,  the  question  of  what  different  aspects 
of  the  immediate  working  environment  mean  to  the  partici- 
pants apparently  has  to  be  answered  mainly  outside  the 
factor  of  technology  as  objective  structure.   As  we  have 
noticed,  however,  none  of  the  alternative  explanatory 
variables  appears  to  have  much  significance  either. 

The  orientation  towards  work  that  has  been  found 
in  our  study  may  be  a  function  of  the  same  resigned  atti- 
tudes that  figure  in  other  areas,  but  there  is  another 
factor  complex  that  should  be  considered  and  that,  in  our 
opinion,  in  the  Monterrey  situation  interferes  with  the 
workings  of  all  the  others. 

We  allude  to  the  existence  of  relative  privilege 
among  the  workers  in  big  industry  in  comparison  with  other 
segments  of  the  industrial  proletariat,  the  subprol etariat , 
the  rural  proletariat,  and  to  the  corresponding  awareness 
of  such  privilege.   This  factor  may,  in  general,  over- 
shadow the  workings  of  the  process  of  class  exploitation 
in  the  working  environment,  and  it  may  intervene  between 
this  process  and  the  attitudes  toward  the  conditions  of 
work. 

It  plays,  of  course,  within  the  context  of  the 
specific  pattern  of  capitalist  development  in  Mexico  and 
the  characteristics  of  the  labor  market,  where  the  supply 
by  far  exceeds  the  demand,  a  situation  which  consistently 
has  undermined   labor's  power  position. 
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Among  the  workers  in  the  industrial  settings  that 
figured  in  our  research,  variations  in  remuneration,  pros- 
perity, mobility,  and  so  on,  occur  but,  as  a  collectivity, 
they  are  rather  well  off  compared  to  the  rest  of  the 
Monterrey  industrial  working  population.   Part  of  this,  it 
should  be  recognized,  is  the  result  of   paternalist  and 
reformist  policies.   The  fact  that  they  have  a  job,  receive 
steady  wages  and,  consequently,  can  apply  for  all  kinds 
of  services  under  the  social  welfare  program,  already 
labels  them  as  a  privileged  entity  relative  to  those  in 
service  occupations  or  other  subprol etarian  jobs,  and 
certainly  with  regard  to  the  rural  proletariat  in  the  sur- 
rounding areas  which  forms  the  recruiting  base  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  industrial  worker  population. 

The  conditions  of  factory  work,  as  such,  may  repre- 
sent an  absence  of  control  over  the  means  of  production, 
a  break  wi th creative  workmanship,  possibilities  for  in- 
volvement in  the  entire  act  of  production,  and  the  satis- 
faction of  collective  participation.   However,  those  condi- 
tions left  behind  often  have  infrahuman  features.   The 
combination  of  fixed  work/fixed  income/fixed  working  days 
(eight  hours)  may  further  overshadow  the  incidence  of  class 
exploitation  in  the  industrial  work  situation,  and  what- 
ever other  effects  resulting  from  the  subordination  of 
large  numbers  of  men  to  the  discipline  of  factory  work 
and  to  the  authority  of  the  employers.   Bendix  (1963:   viii), 
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in  the  introduction  of  his  treatise  on  work  and  authority 
in  modern  industry,  raises  this  issue.   Independently, 
Kahl  (1965)  mentions  the  same  point  in  his  study  of  a 
group  of  industrial  workers  near  Mexico  City,  who  also 
had  been  recruited  from  the  poorer  sections  of  the  country- 
side.  Moore  (1965),  also  on  the  basis  of  Mexican  data, 
makes  the  general  observation  that  whatever  attitudinal 
barriers  that  may  exist  with  regard  to  industrial  labor, 
disappear  against  the  background  of  extreme  rural  poverty. 
It  is  our  impression  that  this  factor  complex  also  affects 
the  phenomenon  of  class  consciousness. 

A  final  remark  on  the  generalization  hypothesis. 
It  was  assumed,  on  the  basis  of  the  writings  of  Marx 
(1963),  further  substantiated  by  Seeman  (1967),  Barakat 
(1969)  and  Killian  (1964),  that  changes  in  attitudes  to 
work  as  a  result  of  processes  of  alienation  would  affect 
the  attitudes  toward  society  and  the  socioeconomic  struc- 
ture, and  notably  those  that  form  part  of  the  working- 
class  psychology.   Reviewing  the  results  of  our  study,  that 
show  a  lack  of  impact  by  work  attitudes  on  anything  re- 
lated to  either  this  phenomenon  or  any  of  its  correlates, 
it  is  our  impression  that  the  original  generalization  hy- 
pothesis should  be  reformulated.   Class  consciousness  and 
the  subjective  experience  of  alienation  are  two  phenomena 
that  are  related  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  development 
of  class  consciousness  constitutes  a  necessary  condition 
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for  the  experience  of  alienation.   Following  this  thesis, 
the  attitudes  toward  work  in  which  the  subjective  reaction 
toward  alienative  processes  is  reflected,  should  not  be 
considered  the  prime  generators  of  "classist"  or  "mili- 
tant" attitudes.   Rather,  the  classist  or  militant  workers, 
operating  from  a  situation  in  which  class  consciousness 
has  been  well  developed,  should  be  the  first  ones  to  ex- 
perience alienation.   In  all  other  situations,  the  prob- 
lems of  work  should  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  a  lack  of 
satisfaction  or  enjoyment  as  such.   This  hypothesis, 
which  finds  some  support  in  Israel  (1971:   252  ff),  ob- 
viously has  some  consequences  for  the  alienation  dis- 
cussion, but  needs  to  be  substantiated  further. 

5.2.   Class  Consciousness 


The  question  of  class  consciousness  points  to  the 
more  basic  problem  of  the  stage  of  development  of  the 
process  of  class  formation.   This  process  appears  to  be 
still  in  the  beginning  phase.   In  terms  of  the  earlier 
discussed  model,  it  has  not  much  advanced  beyond  the  stage 
of  the  Klasse  an  sich. 

On  the  ideological  level,  ^ery    little  can  be 
considered  as  a  manifestation  of  the  presence  of  class 
consciousness.   The  goals  of  labor  have  tended  to  be 
economic  and  trade  unionist,  and  certainly  not  political- 
revolutionary.   The  basic  aims  are  mundane  ones,  short 
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range,  limited,  economic  (as  defined  by  the  new  Federal 
labor  code)  and  do  not  envision  radical  change  to  an 
alternative  societal  structure.   The  existence  of  an 
extensive  apparatus  of  control  and  manipulation,  of 
which  the  dependent  labor  movement  forms  a  part,  and 
the  emphasis  on  negotiation  as  the  prevalent  form  of 
interest  representation,  prevent  spontaneous  as  well 
as  planned  pol i tical -revol utionary  action.   This 
applies  to  the  bianco  as  well  as  to  the  rojo  union 
movement,  although  in  the  latter  the  ritual  of  the 
empl azamiento  de  huelga  (strike  threat)  tries  to  re- 
spond to  a  different  image. 

The  labor  organizations,  paradoxically,  are  not 
meant  to  facilitate  autonomous  labor  mobilization,  but 
to  frustrate  and  prevent  it.   The  organizations  are 
weakly  "ideol ogized , "  but,  at  least  the  rojo  ones,  highly 
politicized.   The  link  between  (rojo)  labor  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  State  and  the  political  system  on  the  other 
hand,  is  rather  intimate.   The  effects  of  the  counter 
ideology  of  the  bourgeoisie  are  most  strongly  present 
in  the  bianco  union  movement  which  claims  to  be  de- 
politicized,  operates  at  the  margin  of  the  official 
political  apparatus  and  responds  strongly  to  initiatives 
from  the  Monterrey  entrepreneurial  sector. 

Within  the  union  movement,  the  behavior  of  the 
labor  leaders  follows  Michelsian  patterns.   They  operate 
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separately  from  the  members  and  are  strongly  oriented  to 
personal  advantage.   The  union  between  masses  and  the 
vanguard  that  Lenin  envisioned  is  far  from  reality.   Con- 
tradiction, rather  than  integration,  typifies  the  rela- 
tionship between  leaders  and  the  rank  and  file. 

On  the  level  of  political  parties,  the  interest 
representation  is  channelled  through  a  unity  party  that 
pretends  integration  across  class  lines,  and  cannot  pro- 
vide the  organizational  context  within  which  class  con- 
scious action  could  find  expression.   The  small  numbers 
of  revolutionary  intellectuals,  that  in  the  Leninist 
scheme  play  a  vital  role  in  the  elaboration  of  the  ideol- 
ogy and  schemes  of  action,  are  linked  to  various  segments 
of  the  ruling  elites.   Their  production  remains  limited 
to  free-floating  rhetoric,  and  they  lack  any  roots  in  the 
labor  movement.   This  is  not  only  a  Monterrey  phenomenon, 
but  applies  to  Mexico  in  general. 

The  political  practice  of  the  union  movement 
revolves  around  the  negotiations  of  the  collective  con- 
tract which  take  place  every  two  years.   Occasionally 
strike  threats  may  occur,  but  have  a  ritual  significance 
which  is  mainly  directed  toward  the  rank  and  file,  them- 
selves, and  they  may  even  conceal  situations  in  which 
union  leaders  are  bought  off  by  management.   The  strict 
economic,  trade  unionist  approach  in  the  setting  of  the 
goals  of  labor  action  is  never  deserted  for  other  ob- 
jectives. 
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These  phenomena  concerning  the  process  of  class 
formation  of  the  industrial  proletariat,  and  the  mani- 
festation of  class  consciousness  on  the  levels  of  ideology, 
organization,  and  political  practice,  find  a  primary  ex- 
planation in  the  idosyncrasies  of  Monterrey  patrimonial 
capitalism,  as  it  has  developed  since  the  end  of  the  last 
century  and  in  its  present  strongly  expansive  nature. 

It  has  been  explained,  before,  how  Monterrey 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  few  places  in  Latin  America  where 
a  national  nondependent  bourgeoisis  has  developed.   This 
bourgeoisie  represents  a  well  integrated  force,  with  a 
strong  and  dynamic  economic  base,  a  strong  consciousness 
of  interests,  and  a  rather  wel 1- devel oped  ideology.   The 
tradition  of  family-dominated  enterprises  has  persisted, 
and  so  has  the  characteristic  organization  of  labor- 
management  relations.   It  has  inspired  the  specific  forms 
of   paternalism  we  presently  find  in  Monterrey.   These 
are  a  continuation  of  the  old  traditional  type  of  labor 
management  that  depended  upon  the  personal  relationship 
between  the  patr(5n  and  his  workers  to  ensure  the  disci- 
pline and  work  performance  needed  in  the  enterprise. 
With  the  growth  of  large  scale  enterprises,  this  system, 
of  course,  could  not  be  maintained  in  a  strict  sense. 
However,  it  was  never  superseded  completely  by  the  im- 
personal system  of  control,  run  through  the  "neutral" 
application  of  rules  and  elaborate  controls  as  such, 
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without  which  large  enterprises  in  general  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  run.   The  elements  of   paternalism,  personal  rela- 
tions, and  personal  arbitrariness  remained  characteristic 
of  the  relationship  between  workers  and  patro*n  (a  good 
account  of  traditional  types  of  labor  management  is  offered 
by  Bendix,  1963:   55  ff).   They  initially  led  to  the  vio- 
lent repression  of  the  unions,  which  given  their  horizontal 
orientation  and  characteristics  of  an  interest  organization, 
did  not  tie  in  with  the  emphasis  on  vertical  ties  inte- 
grating patron  and  workers  in  the  same  framework  of  rights 
and  duties.   In  a  second  instance,  unions  were  organized 
in  which  the  continued  existence  of  these  vertical  link- 
ages was  guaranteed,  be  it  that  they  were  no  longer  di- 
rected at  the  individual  workers  but  at  the  labor  leaders 
who  mediated  the  employer's  influence  and  fulfilled  a 
vital  role  in  the  execution  of  his  carrot  and  stick  poli- 
cies.  In  this  context,  for  example,  the  "closed-shop" 
clause  did  not  represent  the  result  of  a  hard  fought  union 
issue,  but  was  "granted"  by  the  patrfln  as  part  of  his 
efforts  to  create  a  control  apparatus  that,  in  order  to 
be  effective  had  to  encompass  all  workers  concerned. 

The  internal  differentiation  of  the  working  class 
has  proceeded  at  a  rapid  rate.   This  is  partly  a  conse- 
quence of  the  dynamics  of  the  process  of  development  it- 
self, it  is  also  a  result  of  conscious  efforts  by  the 
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employers  to  create  small  labor  aristocracies  (obreros  de 
conf ianza,  etc.)  and  to  promote  individual  social  mobility 
in  general  often  by  the  creation  of  an  artificial  "super- 
stratification"  within  the  enterprises.   In  combination 
with  these  efforts,  they  try  to  instill  in  the  worker  seg- 
ment the  hope  of  increasing  their  levels  of  living  on  an 
individual  basis,  together  with  the  expectations  that  the 
problems  they  or  their  families  may  have  can  ultimately 
be  resolved  best,  within  the  boundaries  set  by  the  govern- 
ment (federal  labor  code)  and  the  empl oyers ,  while  con- 
forming to  the  written  (and  unwritten)  rules  concerning 
the  objectives  and  means  of  labor  action. 

This  differentiation,  as  we  have  seen,  had  little 
effect  within  the  segment  of  industrial  workers  figuring 
in  our  study.   Apart  from  the  factor  "skill,"  its  impact 
on  work  experience,  working-class  psychology,  and  related 
phenomena  was  minimal.   It  has,  however,  defined  these 
workers  all  together  as  a  privileged  collectivity,  more 
strongly  conscious  of  the  relative  differences  with  the 
other  worker  segments  than  of  those  with  other  classes. 
In  such  a  situation,  it  comes  as  no  surprise  that  a  sizable 
proportion  of  the  workers  identify  as  cl ase  media ,  middle 
class . 

These  phenomena,  again,  have  to  be  viewed  against 
the  background  of  two  major  conditions. 
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(a)  Labor's  general  market  situation,  which  renders  labor, 
and  in  particul ar  the  unskilled  and  semiskilled,  a  very 
weak  power  position  facing  the  employers. 

(b)  The  yery   dynamic  character  of  the enterpri ses  involved. 
Through  continuous  growth  and  expansion,  new  positions  are 
created,  new  possibilities  arise,  and  the  expectations  of 
the  workers  are  fed  for  continued  mobility  on  an  individual 
basis . 

The  above  mentioned  factors  help  to  explain  the 
fact  that  the  actual  existence  of  great  differences  in 
wealth  between  classes  does  not  necessarily  and  automati- 
cally correspond  to  a  political  consciousness  and  a  politi- 
cal class  struggle.   The  continued  expansion  of  the  eco- 
nomic sector  plays  an  important  role  in  the  continuation 
of  the  situation.   Only  with  the  appearance  of  stagnation 
or  recession,  a  more  or  less  drastic  change  may  occur  when 
rising  expectations  are  clearly  frustrated  (cf.  Davies, 
1962:   5  ff).   But,  even  then,  the  occurrence  of  spontan- 
eous action  seems  more  likely  than  other  action  forms 
that  would  testify  to  the  presence  of  a  higher  degree  of 
political  consciousness.   We  will  elaborate  on  this  propo- 
sition and  in  the  possibilities  for  alternative  courses  of 
action  in  the  final  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VI 

ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  AND  THE  DYNAMICS 
OF  CLASS:   SOME  FINAL  REMARKS 


When  reviewing  the  results  of  the  analyses  on  the 
macro,  meso  and  micro  levels  in  relation  to  the  problem  of 
the  relationship  between  economic  development  and  the  polit- 
ical process,  several  points  come  to  our  attention.   These 
concern  not  only  the  explanation  and  evaluation  of  Mexican 
economic  and  sociopolitical  reality,  but  also  raise  some 
theoretical  issues. 

In  terms  of  our  theoretical  perspective  one  would 
have  to  say  that  the  functioning  of  the  Mexican  socioeconomic 
system  shows  a  contradiction  between  the  level  of  development 
of  productive  forces  and  the  nature  of  the  relations  of  produc- 
tion.  The  analysis  in  Chapter  III  has  made  this  point  clear. 
We  have  pointed,  among  others,  at  the  inefficient  use  of  exist- 
ing production  resources,  the  problem  of  unemployment  and  at 
the  lack  of  political  will  with  the  elite  to  implement  those 
reforms  that  would  amplify  the  internal  demand.   Continuing 
on  this  rather  general  level  we  may  say  that  inthe  contradiction 
between  changing  productive  forces  and  the  evidently  stagnating 
nature  of  the  relation  of  production,  the  "objective"  conditions 
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are  given  for  a  process  of  change  that  in  particular 
should  concern  the  relations  of  production.   In  our  study 
we  have  shown  that  this  tension  has  not  produced  the  pro- 
cesses of  social  mobilization  that  would  testify  to  the 
presence  of  the  "subjective"  conditions.   A  class-con- 
scious proletariat  has  not  come  into  being  yet.   As  we 
have  explained  before,  phenomena  of  class  consciousness 
and  pol i tical -revolutionary  action  orientations  are  not 
only  the  product  of  continuous  experiences  by  the  worker 
in  productive  life  but  also  depend  on  the  interpretation 
of  this  experience  by  organized  groups  over  a  long  period 
of  time.   In  case  a  dualism  exists  between  the  two,  a  dia- 
lectical progress  of  class  consciousness,  as  indicated  by 
Marx,  does  not  occur.   In  Mexico  those  roads  leading  to  a 
redistribution  of  power  and  income  towards  the  working 
class  have  been  effectively  blocked  by  the  bourgeoisie,  in- 
cluding labor's  own  organizing  power.   Next  to  the  impotence 
of  the  production  sector  to  realize  the  desires  and  expec- 
tations of  the  working  population  for  an  improvement  in 
levels  of  living  on  a  massive  scale,  we  find  social  mobility 
on  an  individual  basis,  which  apart  from  its  important  ideo- 
logical function,  forms  an  exhaust  valve  and  plays  down  the 
stagnating  nature  of  these  socioeconomic  structures  for 
those  participating,  by  changing  individual  subprol etari ans 
to  proletarians,  promoting  unskilled  workers  to  the  ranks 
of  the  skilled  and  by  integrating  labor  and  peasant  leaders 
into  the  bourgeoisie. 
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The  Mexican  Revolution  originally  had  a  national 
antiimperial istic  overtone.   It  terminated  the  semifeuda- 
listic  characteristics  of  the  relations  of  production  in 
the  country.   Since  1940  this  Revolution  has  known  its 
restorative  phase.   The  emphasis  has  shifted  more  and  more 
to  a  neocapital ist  development  strategy,  led  by  a  complex 
economic  and  political  elite,  and  this   has  produced  a  rather 
unbalanced  growth  process  directed  at  a  few  "growth  poles" 
among  which  Monterrey  figures  as  the  most  important  one. 
This  process  of  growth  has  been  very  dynamic,  but  has  not 
proceeded  without  tensions  and  fluctuations  and  in  social 
respect  it  has  demanded  a  high  toll.   The  political 
apparatus  has  become  very  elaborate.   It  exerts  stern 
control,  discouraging  the  ambitions  of  the  popular  strata 
for  an  autonomous  participation  in  national  political 
decisionmaking  and  preventing  those  conflicts  that  may  feed 
further  expectations. 

This  strategy  functions  with  active  support  by 
Mexico's  northern  neighbor  who  in  recent  decades  has  inter- 
twined its  interests  more  and  more  with  those  of  national 
capitalists  and  whose  omnipresence  in  the  economy  strongly 
limits  the  possibilities  of  alternative  strategies.   To  this 
condition  we  should  add  the  unity,  internal  cohesion,  group 
consciousness  and  self-confidence  of  the  national  economic 
and  political  elite  itself.   Next  to  the  belief  in  its 
"historical  calling"  and  in  the  legitimacy  of  its  power  and 
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privileges,  it  has  preeminently  access  to  the  mechanisms  of 
control  and  manipulation  that  handle  any  possible  challenge 
either  in  a  "negative"  repressive  or  in  a  "positive"  cooptive 
or  paternalistic  way.   The  functioning  of  these  mechanisms 
of  control  is  obviously  facilitated  by  the  weakness  of  the 
popular  organizations,  the  dependent  nature  of  the  processes 
of  mobilization  of  which  they  are  the  result,  their  internal 
contradictions,  the  formation  of  relatively  privileged  groups 
ofsupport  within  the  working  class.   Their  participation 
in  national  decision  making  follows  patterns  dictated  from  above 

Within  this  strategy,  the  ideology  serves  as  a  safety 
valve.   The  ideological  offensive  directed  at  the  popular 
strata  utilizes  revol utionary  phraseology  suggesting  radical 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  underdevelopment  by  the  existing 
sociopolitical  structures  while  emphasizing  that  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  "regular"  political  struggle  have  not  been 
exhausted  yet.   As  yet,  this  strategy  has  met  a  considerable 
degree  of  success.   Especially  since  the  government  of 
Echeverrfa   (1970-    )  these  safety  val ve  functions  of  the 
politico-ideological  element  have  become  more  and  more 
pronounced.   Within  the  government  itself  they  meant  a  change 
of  "style"  that,  despite  a  few  reforms,  has  left  the  political 
structure  basically  unchanged.   In  this  they  took  the  place 
of  those  substantial  reforms  that  would  have  challenged  the 
private  sector  and  started  a  process  of  redistribution  of 
power  and  income. 
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Paradoxically,  this  ideological  offensive  not  only 
raised  charges  of  demagoguery  oh  the  left,  but  also  managed 
to  arouse  the  private  sector's  hostility.1  This  latter 
development  has  become  particularly  pronounced  in  the  case 
of  the  Monterrey  entrepreneurs.   This  sector's  traditional 
suspicions  with  regard  to  federal  intentions  received  a  fresh 
impulse  through  the  election  of  Echeverrfa  in  1970.   The 
president's  intervention  in  Nuevo  Leon  politics  in  1971  which 
led  to  the  replacement  of  State  governor  Elizondo,  spokesman 
for  the  entrepreneurial  interests,  his  rhetorical  call  for  a 
more  socially  oriented  economy  and  his  criticism  of  the  private 
sector's  "selfishness"  and  "conservatism,"  were  all  viewed 
as  a  deliberate  attack  on  the  rights  of  private  enterprise 
and  as  the  beginning  of  a  development  towards  socialism. 
These  feelings  came  to  the  boiling  point  after  the  killing 
by  urban  guerillas  in  September  1973  of  Eugenio  Garza  Sada, 
the  patriarch  of  the  family  behind  the  Cuauthemoc  interests. 
The  entrepreneurs'  characteristics  of  a  powerful,  dynamic 
and  successful,  cohesive  and  self-conscious  group  which  in 
recent  years  has  left  its  "enclave"  in  the  North  and  has 
diversified  its  interests  to  other  areas  of  the  Republic, 
have  made  them  the  natural  spokesmen  for  many  Mexican 
businessmen.   This  leadership,  accompanying  their  rise  from 


1 .  C f .  Latin  America.  A  Weekly  Political  and  Economic  Report , 
vol .  IX,  12,  March  21  ,  1975. 
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regional  to  national  prominence,  has  even  been  reinforced 
by  the  government's  timid  attempts  to  implement  a  few 
reforms.2   It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  hostility 

> 

concerns  in  first  instance   Echeverria  himself  and  his 
associates  in  the  reformist  sector  of  the  P.R.I,  and  is 
less  indicative  of  a  schism  within  the  bourgeoisie  as  a 
whole.   In  recent  times  the  challenges  towards  his  policies 
have  intensified,  in  particular  on  account  of  his  handling 
of  the  issue  of  inflation.    Government  efforts  to  decrease 
the  restiveness  of  the  official  unions  by  granting  a 
compensation  for  the  losses  in  real  income  (the  cost  of 
living  rises  at  close  to  30  percent  yearly),  have  clashed 
with  the  private  sector's  determination,  under  Monterrey 
leadership,  to  thwart  any  major  economic  or  political 
decision  that  will  be  taken  against  their  opposition. 

In  reaction  to  a  wave  of  strike  threats  in  May  1974, 
relating  to  wage  issues  and  involving  245  Monterrey 
establishments,  the  local  Camara  de  Comercio  organized  a 
one-day  lockout  closing  over  6,000  commercial  establishments. 
It  announced  further  action  against  wage  increases  and  pre- 
vailing labor  unrest,  including  a  threat  to  the  government  to 
stop  the  payment  of  federal  taxes.   The  situation  resembles 
the  happenings  during  the  Cardenas  period  in  the  1930's.   The 


2.  Latin  America,  A  Weekly  Political  and  Economic  Report,  vol. 
VIII,  28,  July  19,  1974. 

3.  See:  Latin  America,  A  Weekly  Political  and  Economic  Report, 
vol .  VIII,  40,  October  11  ,  1974. 
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strike  movement  has  been  carried  mainly  by  rojo  unions,  a 
development  not  entirely  unexpected,  given  the  history 
of  increasing  strike  frequencies  under  prolabor  administra- 
tions.  The  call  by  C.T.M.'s  1 fder  Fidel  Velazquez  for  a 
massive  worker's  reply  to  the  events  in  Monterrey,  should 
be  viewed  in  the  same  light.    At  the  same  time,  the  labor 
unrest  indicates  the  consequences  of  the  combined  effects  of 
economic  stagnation  and  inflation.   The  real  power  base  of 
the  entrepreneurs,  however,  the  big  industrial  settings 
dominated  by  the  bl anco  union  movement,  has  not  been  affected 
as  yet.   Labor  action  in  directed  towards  income  (compen- 
sation of  losses  by  inflation),  work  conditions (a  40-hour  week) 
and  does  not  involve  more  substantial,  let  alone  politically 
radical  issues,  although  the  significance  of  these  experi- 
ences of  struggle,  even  if  completely  spontaneous,  as  part 
of  the  learning  process  that  goes  with  class  formation, 
cannot  be  underestimated. 

As  far  as  the  theoretical  issues  raised  in  this  study, 
some  observations  can  be  made.   In  our  opinion,  class  analysis 
has  been  a  very  useful  and  fruitful  tool  of  analysis  in  the 
study  of  the  relationship  between  the  economic  and  political 
structure.   In  connection  with  the  question  of  "usefulness" 
or  "fruitful ness"  of  this  analytic  instrument  and  the  related 


4.  Velasquez  remarked  in  this  respect  that  action  should  be 
taken  because  Mexicans  were  living  in  the  "epoch  of  Luis 
Echeverria,  the  epoch  of  revolution."   Cf.  Latin  America, 
A  Weekly  Political  and  Economic  Report,  vol.  VIII,  19, 
July  19,  1974. 
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elements  from  classical  theory,  an  additional  clarification 
should  be  made.   The  greater  part  of  the  Marxian  theoretical 
scheme,  as  we  explained  in  Chapter  II,  moves  on  a  metatheo- 
retical  level.   Obviously,  the  translation  of  parts  of  this 
scheme  to  the  empirical  and  operational-theoretical  levels, 
figuring  in  the  concrete  research  of  our  study,  has  not  been 
able  to  follow  a  procedure  of  straight  derivation.   The  re- 
lationship between  the  empirical  and  operational-theoretical 
level  did  not  present  any  problems.   It  can  be  assumed  as  a 
deductive  one,  in  principle  governed  by  the  operati onal i za- 
tion  calculus  and  the  verification  calculus.   Contrary  to 
this,  the  relationship  between  the  metatheoretical  and  the 
empi rical -theoretical  levels  is  primarily  a  generating  rath- 
er than  a  deductive  one.   Metatheoretical  statements  have  an 
important  heuristic  and  orientating  function.   In  this  study, 
they  indicated  the  general  tendency  hypotheses  and  inspired 
the  formulation  of  the  research  paradigm.   On  the  other  two 
levels  of  theoretical  work,  lower  order  hypotheses  have  been 
used.   Their  deductive  relationship  with  the  metatheoretical 
framework  has  inevitably  varied  in  strength.   The  critical 
evaluation  of  metatheoretical  statements  then,  should  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis  of  their  utility  or  fruitfulness  in  terms 
of  more  specific  empi ri cal - theoreti cal  systems  of  statements. 
A  direct  empirical  test  of  heurisms  through  deductive  predic- 
tions would  represent  a  rather  useless  procedure. 

What  about  the  feedback  of  our  analysis  with  regard 
to  the  general  metatheoretical  scheme?  When  reviewing  the 
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dynamics  of  class  in  Mexican  society,  the  deviations  from 
the  Marxian  scheme  appear  to  be  located  less  in  the  idea 
of  class  conflict  or  class  struggle  as  such,  as  well  as  in 
the  patterns  and  issues  of  conflict,  the  conditioning  fac- 
tors and  the  ultimate  objectives. 

In  our  study  we  have  underlined  the  relatively 
privileged  position  of  the  segment  of  the  working  class 
studied  by  us  and  discussed  the  impact  of  such  position 
of  their  work  attitudes  and  class  psychology.   Added  to 
the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the  macro  and  meso  level 
processes,  these  findings  suggest  the . concl usion  that  in 
Mexican  society,  the  pattern  of  conflict  presently  follows 
primarily  one  of  a  sectoral  struggle.   That  is  to  say, 
that  in  this  social  formtion  the  emphasis  rests,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  on  the  differences  in  interests  between  those 
connected  with  the  process  of  urban-industrial  develop- 
ment and  those  marginal  to  it.   Within  this  context  the 
short  term  pacts  in  the  political  sphere  are  organized. 
In  addition  it  can  be  observed  that,  again  at  least  as  a 
short  term  tendency,  the  growth  of  large-scale  industry 
will  not  automatically  create  a  proletarian  sector  that  will 
assume  a  vanguard  role  with  regard  to  processes  of  economic 
and  social  change  as  has  been  suggested  by  classical  theory 
and  with  reference  to  Latin  America  by  Petras  (1969)  and  others. 
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What,  however,  would  be  the  long  term  perspective 
for  emancipation  of  the  working  class  through  a  replacement 
of  this  sectoral  struggle  by  an  emphasis  on  a  struggle  on 
class  basis?  A  major  precondition  for  this  process,  next 
obviously  to  the  development  of  a  working-class  consciousness, 
would  be  the  disappearance  of  the  exceptional  position 
within  the  working  class  of  the  regularly  employed  in  the 
urban-industrial  sector,  accompanying  an  expansion  of  the 
general  rural  and  urban  employment  opportunities  and  the 
employment  of  the  "industrial  reserve  army."   This  already 
would  be  a  major  contribution  towards  the  homogeni zation 
of  the  working  class  and  improve  substantially  labor's 
general  negotiating  position  vis-a-vis  the  bourgeoisie. 
It  is  hard  to  see   how  a  political  struggle  as  expression 
of  an  authentic  class  struggle  could  come  about,  without 
solving  the  problem  of  under- and  unemployment.   In  the 
meantime  the  labor  conflict  will  continue  to  emphasize 
trade-unionist  issues,  certainly  in  case  the  inflationary 
trend  continues.   This  is  likely  to  happen  in  a  situation 
of  continued  emphasis  on  growth  and  inflationary  spending 
by  the  government.   In  case  the  employment  situation 
improves,  political  issues  are  bound  to  infiltrate,  certainly 
against  the  background  of  our  observation  that  the  compliance 
of  important  segments  of  the  working  class  with  the  existing 
political  structures  is  largely  "pragmatic"  and  reflects  to 
a  great  extent  their  consciousness  of  the  balance  of  power 
in  industry  and  in  society.   Given  the  history  of  challenges 
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to  the  mechanisms  of  controlled  mobilization,  it  seems  to 
be  expected  that  the  efforts  at  autonomous  popular  partici- 
pation in  the  political  process  will  intensify  rather  than 
lessen'.   This  may  apply  in  particular  to  those  settings 
where  the  paternalistic  element  in  industrial  relations  has 
prevailed,  as  for  example  in  Monterrey,  how  paradoxial  this 
may  sound.   Earlier  we  have  characterized  the  Monterrey 
production  system  as  one  showing  patrimonial -capital istic 
features.   Mann  (1973:  41  ff),  in  an  analysis  of  working- 
class  action,  concludes  that  in  a  number  ofcountries  where 
a  purely  capitalist  ideology  failed  to  achieve  a  hegemonic 
position  and  where  employers  were  least  willing  to  act 
within  the  narrowly  capitalist  frame  of  reference  (France, 
Italy,  Tsarist  Russia,  Wilhelmian  Germany,  and  maybe 
Portugal),  in  the  long  run  most  starting  points  may  be  located 
for  the  emergence  of  politically  militant  orientations  in 
labor  action.   Where  the  emphasis  is  on  the  institutional- 
ization of  class  conflict  through  compromise  and  market 
bargaining,  working-class  economistic  and  reformist  tendencies 
are  greatly  strengthened.   In  Monterrey,  the  employers,  by 
hardening  their  attitudes  and  deepening  their  hostility 
towards  any  political  reformism  pretending  more  than  small 
piecemeal  changes  and  towards  any  labor  organization  operating 
independently  from  their  initiative,  may  end  up  fomenting  the 
very   call  for  political  participation  and  autonomous  labor 
organization  they  are  trying  to  avoid.   One  important 
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precondition  again  will  be  a  reduction  of  the  pressures  on 
the  labor  market,  enabling  labor  to  operate  from  a  position 
of  greater  strength,  while  complicating  the  problems  of 
control  over  labor  by  the  employers. 

As  such,  this  thesis  on  the  possibility  of  such  a 
development  under  the  conditions  of  a  continued  predominance 
of  patrimonial -capital ist  patterns  would  have  theoretical 
consequences.   Marxist  theory  has,  as  we  know,  defended  the 
proposition  that  the  development  of  working-class  conscious- 
ness will  vary   directly  with  the  degree  of  capitalist 
maturity  in  a  whole  society.   An  additional  question  concerns 
the  ultimate  objectives  of  such  a  development  and  in  particular, 
if  this  working-class  consciousness  is  likely  to  develop 
into  a  revolutionary  force.   The  present  dynamics  of  the 
Mexican  situation  as  we  have  been  able  to  analyze  them  seem 
to  cast  some  doubts  on  Marx's  thesis  that  the  working  class 
will  assume  the  role  of  the  motor  of  a  revolutionary  development 
with  the  creation  of  a  socialist  society  as  its  ultimate 
objective.   This  is  not  to  say  that  Marx  was  not  right  in 
his  emphasis  on  the  major  contradiction  in  capitalist  society 
between  the  individual  interests  of  capitalists  and  the 
collective  interests  of  the  working  and  consuming  population. 
He  was  also  correct  in  pointing  out  the  working  class' 
inherent  tendency  towards  collective  indentity  and  organization. 
This  all  applies  to  the  Mexican  case.   Despite  the  present 
domination  of  working-class  organizations  by  either  employers 
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or  the  official  structure  and  despite  temporary  political 
pactations  blurring  class  lines,  the  long  term  tendencies 
towards  autonomous  popular  participation  are  very   clearly 
present  and  with  any  increase  in  the  negotiating  position 
of  the  proletariat  these  will  be  more  difficult  to  suppress. 
Yet  the  structurally  generated  conflict  and  the  increasing 
organization  of  the  working  class  need  not  necessarily 
discharge  into  a  proletarian  revolution.  Apart  from  the 
internal  balance  of  power  on  the  Mexican  political  scene 
and  the  impact  of  the  external  factor  (U.S.  presence),  which 
limit  the  political  alternatives  of  working-class  action, 
the  working-class  organizations  themselves  are  more  likely 
to  structure  the  greater  part  of  their  concrete  activities 
around  an  economism  that  may  change  the  distribution  of 
income  and  power  but  may  not  challenge  the  basic  structure 
of  capitalism.   There  is  another  factor  that  should  be 
brought  in  here.   As  we  explained  above,  the  present  functioning 
of  the  political  system  includes  an  important  and  autonomous 
role  of  the  ideology,  an  ideology  that  basically  uses  a 
revolutionary  phraseology  and  is  not  formulated  by  the 
bourgeoisie  as  a  counterideol ogy .   The  role  of  this  ideology 
and  its  safety  valve  function  with  regard  to  the  tension 
between  the  level  of  development  of  productive  forces  and 
relations  of  production,  certainly  underlines  our  thesis, 
formulated  in  the  theoretical  introduction,  on  the  absence 
of  a  necessary  parallelism  between  the  economic  and  politico 
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ideological  element  and  a  mechanical  deterministic  relationship 
between  the  two,  and  further  affirms  the  possibility  of  a 
relatively  autonomous  role  of  elements  belonging  to  the 
superstructure.   In  Mexico,  this  "progressive"  ideology 
may  continue  to  cover  succesfully  patterns  of  basically 
neocapi tal ist  development  for  a  long  time  to  come,  without 
the  emergence  of  the  stark  societal  class  confrontation  which 
the  Marxian  model  envisions.   The  Mexican  proletariat  may 
never  develop  into  a  revolutionary  Klasse  fur  sich  if,  again, 
in  addition  to  a  substantial  reduction  of  the  problem  of 
underemployment,  the  political  structure  reduces  its 
repressive  orientation,  institutionalizing  instead  class 
conflict  through  an  emphasis  on  cooperation,  compromise  and 
bargaining  with  an  independent  labor  movement.   This  would 
apply  in  particular  to  the  Monterrey  employers,  who  when 
they  would  continue  to  follow  archaic  paternalistic  patterns 
of  labor-management  relations  may  find  themselves  creating 
more  and  more  situations  of  labor  unrest  and  confrontation. 
To  them  Mann's  observation  (1973:  42),  based  on  the  earlier 
mentioned  comparative  of  labor  action,  may  apply:   "the 
more  employers  behave  as  true  capitalists,  the  securer  will 
they  rest  in  their  beds." 
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APPENDIX  A 
THE  INVESTIGATION  AND  ANALYSIS 

1 .   Introduction 

In  this  appendix,  the  details  will  be  presented 
of  the  research  project,  in  particular  the  proceedings  in 
the  process  of  questionnaire  construction,  sampling,  the 
definition  of  measures,  and  the  statistical  analysis. 

The  initial  plan  for  the  study  arose  in  1968  during 
a  three-month  stay  at  the  CIDOC  institute  in  Cuernavaca, 
Mexico.   In  1970,  the  groundwork  for  the  present  study 
was  laid  during  another  visit  of  three  months  to  Mexico. 
In  this  period,  the  site  for  the  investigation  was  se- 
lected. Selected  criteria  were:   (a)  prevalence  of  large 
scale  industry;  and  (b)  the  presence  of  an  industrial 
tradition.   Both  criteria  relate  to  our  research  problem 
as  it  has  been  defined  in  the  first  part  of  the  study. 

The  four  important  industrial  growth  poles  of 
the  country  were  visited:   Mexico  City/D.F.,  Puebla 
(Puebla),  Guadalajara  (Jalisco)  and  Monterrey  (Nuevo  Le<5n.) 
In  each  area,  the  Camaras  de  la  Industria  de  Transfor- 
mation (in  Puebla  the  Comision  de  Promocidn  Industrial  del 
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Gobierno  del  Estado  de  Puebla)   were  approached  for  basic 
information  on  the  process  of  industrialization  in  the 
area.   In  Puebla  and  Guadalajara  several  factories  were 
visited.   The  results  of  the  selection  procedure  were  as 
fol lows : 

(a)  Mexico  City/D.F.  fitted  the  criteria  but  was  re- 
jected as  the  area  for  research,  primarily  for  pragmatic 
reasons.   The  situation  there  is  too  massive  and  too  in- 
calculable to  be  handled  by  one  man  in  a  reasonable  time 
span . 

(b)  In  Puebla  and  Guadalajara,  the  growth  of  large-scale 
industry  is  a  rather  recent  phenomonon.   In  this  respect, 
both  areas  lack  a  firm  industrial  tradition.   Their  in- 
dustrial activities  are  still  very  much  concentrated  in 
small  sized  enterprises  of  the  traditional  kind,  (tex- 
tiles, garment,  leather,  etc.)   For  these  reasons,  the 
areas  were  eliminated  as  the  potential  site  for  the  in- 
vesti  gation. 

(c)  The  Monterrey  area  appeared  to  fit  the  selection 
criteria  rather  neatly.   It  has  a  long  industrial  tra- 
dition, dating  back  to  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
Futhermore,  industrial  production  has  become  concen- 
trated in  big  enterprises,  utilizing  modern  technology. 
This  trend  can  also  be  noted  in  other  parts  of  Mexico  but, 
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as  yet,  has  found  its  most  marked  expression  in  Monterrey. 
Table  A-l  further  substantiates  the  differences  in  in- 
dustrial structure  between  the  four  growth  poles  mentioned 
above. 

In  addition,  research  in  Monterrey  had  an  impor- 
tant practical  advantage.   The  Centro  de  Investi  gaci  o"nes 
Economi  cas  (C.I.E.)  of  the  Universidad  de  Nuevo  Led'n ,  which 
had  been  involved  in  a  series  of  valuable  socioeconomic 
investigations  in  the  area,  was  willing  to  render  assist- 
ance and  advice  to  the  project. 

The  period  from  January  until  June,  1971   was  spent 
in  Monterrey.   During  the  first  weeks,  an  extensive  dis- 
cussion was  organized  with  the  staff  of  the  C.I.E.  on  a 
detailed  outline  of  the  project  and  on  the  structure  of 
the  questionnaire,  both  of  which  had  been  prepared  on  the 
basis  of  the  pilot  study  in  the  area  in  1970. 


2.   The  Questionnaire 

The  questionnaire  in  its  final  form  has  collected 
information  on  the  following  variables  and  attributes: 


1 .   mi  grant  hi  story 


■size  of  community  of  origin 

■state  of  origin 

•migrant  status 

■period  of  last  arrival  in 
Monterrey 


age 
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3.  marriage 

4.  number  of  children 

5 .  job  compadres  of  the  children 

6.  present  job  respondent 

7.  last  job  father  of  respondent 

8.  intergenerational   mobility 

9.  degree  of  upward  intergenerational  mobility 

10.  education  respondent 

11.  education  father  of  respondent 

12.  educational  mobility 

13.  first  job  respondent 

14.  intragenerational  mobility 

15.  degree  of  intragenerational  mobility 

16.  economic  sector  first  job 

17.  degree  of  skill  first  job  in  present  factory 

18.  degree  of  skill  present  job 

1 9.  factory  mobi 1 ity 

20.  degree  of  upward  factory  mobility 

21.  number  of  years  of  employment  in  present  factory 

22.  house  ownership 

23.  characteristics  of  the  house:   -  number  of  rooms 

-  number  of  bedrooms 

-  presence  of  kitchen 

-  utilities  (electri- 
city, water  ,  etc . ) 

24.  possession  of  consumer  durables  (radio,  t.v.,  refrig- 
erator ,  etc . ) 
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25.  personal  income 

26.  family  income 

27.  income  dissatisfaction 

28.  job  security  (two  items) 

29.  domination  (four  items) 

30.  fractionization  (  four  items) 

31.  frequency  and  range  of  contacts  with  work-mates 

32.  distanciation  (four  items) 

33.  future  plans 

34.  job  aspirations  for  son(s)  of  respondent: 

-  preference  for  job 
different  from  re- 
spondent's job 

-  level  of  job  aspir- 
ations 

-  future  chances  to  ob- 
tain level  of  aspir- 
ations 

35.  career  satisfaction 

36.  factors  in  career  advancement 

37.  past,  present  and  future  life  chances:  (life-satis- 
faction )(  three  items) 

38.  class  identification 

39.  awareness  (four  items) 

40.  union  membership:  -  membership 

-  kind  of  union 

-  period  of  affiliation 

-  frequency  of  meetings 

-  frequency  of  assistance 
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-  responsibilities: 

-type  of  position 
-period  of  occupancy 

-  evaluation  of  respon- 
dent's union  activities 

42.  union  identification  (three  items) 

43.  organizational  participation:   -  type  of  organization 

-  frequency  of  assistance 

-  responsibilities: 

-type  of  position 
-period  of  occupancy 

44.  preference  for  political  parties 

45.  identification  with  the  official  political  structure 
(three  items) 

46.  political  radicalism  (four  items) 

For  most  of  the  variables  referring  to  any  specific 
action  involving  an  element  of  opinion  or  attitude,  a  set 
of  items  was  assembled  into  a  small  scale  or  index.   The 
questionnaire  assumed  its  definitive  form  after  a  pretest 
with  twenty  workers  of  various  industries.   Several  items 
were  dropped  and  others  were  improved  in  wording. 

3.   The  Fieldwork 


The  investigation  started  with  three  groups  of 
ten  interviewers  each,  under  the  direction  of  a  group 
coordinator.   After  the  first  week  of  research,  these 
groups  were  reduced  in  size  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
job  of  coordination  and  supervision. 
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The  interviewers  were  university  students  who  had 
received  interview  experience  in  previous  CLE.  investi- 
gations.  They  were  familiarized  with  the  questionnaire  in 
a  series  of  four  training  sessions. 

Each  group  administered  the  interviews  to  the 
workers  of  one  specific  industrial  setting  (textiles, 
automobiles  and  chemicals).   The  print  shops  were  later 
investigated  by  a  small  group  of  students  selected  out  of 
the  entire  body  of  interviewers.   Each  interviewer  re- 
ported the  completed  interviews  to  his  group  coordinator, 
who  checked  for  blanks  and  inconsistencies.   All  inter- 
viewers communicated  to  the  author,  directly,  the  ex- 
periences and  difficulties  they  had  encountered  each 
week.   After  termination  of  the  group  jobs,  the  coordi- 
nators, in  addition,  rei nterviewed  a  random  selection  of 
10  percent  of  all  completed  interviews,  using  a  short 
questionnaire  that  repeated  a  few  of  the  questions  from 
the  orginal  schedule. 

Those  interviews  that  showed  inconsistencies,  or 
about  which  some  suspicion  of  falsification  had  arisen, 
were  checked  by  the  author  personally.   This  way,  some 
sixty  interviews  were  investigated.   Fourteen  question- 
naires ultimately  were  rejected. 

The  interviews  took  place  in  the  homes  of  the  re- 
spondents.  The  questionnaire  was  read  to  them  in  such  a 
way  that,  while  sitting  at  a  table  together,  the  respon- 
dents could  both  see  and  hear  the  questions.   The  interviews 
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lasted  from  30  to  45  minutes.   Most  of  the  answers  were 
precoded.   However,  any  additional  responses  to  the 
questions  were  also  noted.   The  number  of  refusals  was 
minimal  (N=5).   Reasons  mentioned  included:   antagonism 
towards  students  (2),  fear  for  political  implications 
(1)  and  fear  that  the  company  had  sent  interviewers  to 
spy  on  the  workers  (2).   In  general,  the  workers  were 
receptive  and  friendly,  with  a  certain  eagerness  to  talk 
about  their  work  and  its  problems. 


4.   Population  and  Sampling 

This  part  of  the  research  did  generate  various 
problems  that  sometimes  were  difficult  to  overcome.   With 
the  definition  of  the  four  types  of  industrial  setting  that 
had  to  be  included,  at  hand,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
the  C.I.E.,  the  directory  of  the  Nueva  Leon  manufacturing 
industry  (Directorial   Industrial,  1968)  was  scanned,  and 
all  industries  were  noted  that  had  a  potential  relevance 
to  the  study.   This  potential  relevance  was  determined 
upon  the  advice  of  a  C.I.E.  staff  member  with  extensive 
research  experience  in  the  area. 

The  selected  industries  included:   textile  mills 
(2),  automobile/tractor  assembly  plants  (3),  iron  and 
steel  mills  (2),  a  metal  wares  factory,  chemical  plants 
(4),  a  cigarette  and  tobacco  factory,  a  brewery,  print 
shops  (3)  and  a  wood  furniture  factory.   During  a  period 
of  several  weeks,  these  factories  were  visited  and 
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observations  were  made  of  the  work  process.   Through  the 
administrations  of  the  respective  companies,  some  basic 
data  were  secured  on  investment,  number  of  workers  and 
employees  and  the  skill  and  age  distribution  of  the 
worker  population.   Those  industrial  settings  that  were 
rather  heterogeneous  as  far  as  technological  arrangements 
were  concerned,  and  that  showed  mixture  and  coexistence 
of  different  technologies,  were  progressively  excluded 
from  the  sample.   As  a  result  of  this  process  of  elim- 
ination, four  industrial  settings  were  left:   a  textile 
mill,  an  automobile  factory,  a  chemical  plant,  and 
several  print  shops,  an  outcome  supporting  the  rationale 
behind  Blauner's  selection  (Blauner,  1964).   In  the  case 
of  the  printing  industry,  all  shops  were  selected  from 
the  directory  of  the  Nuevo  Leo"n  manufacturing  industry, 
with  a  declared  capital  investment  of  500.001  pesos  or 
more.   This  limit  was  set  arbitrarily  in  order  to  exclude 
the  old  traditional  small  shops.   All  selected  shops 
were  visited.   Ultimately  eight  shops  were  chosen,  each 
with  an  investment  superior  to  1.000.000  pesos. 

A  primary  goal  of  the  study  has  been  the  compar- 
ison between  various  subgroups  of  the  industrial  pro- 
letariat, that  is  between  those  working  in  distinctive 
industrial  settings,  and  not  the  description  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  some  general  characteristics  among  this 
population.   Given  this  point  of  departure,  a  sample  had 
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to  be  defined  that  would  allow  generalization  to  that 
part  of  the  subgroup  population  working  in  a  setting 
considered  most  typical  for  the  industrial  arrangements 
to  which  the  subgroup  population  as  a  whole  is  being 
subjected . 

The  population  for  our  study  was  defined  as: 
male  workers  from  21-60  years  of  age,  who  at  the  time  of 
the  research  had  been  working  for  one  year  or  more  in 
the  selected  industries  and  who,  within  these  industries, 
were  participating  in  the  actual  production  process,  e.g. 
were  dealing  with  production  machinery  (chauffeurs ,  porters  , 
etc.  were  excluded). 

Female  workers  were  excluded.   They  constitute  a 
very    limited  proportion  of  the  labor  force,  whose  deviant 
characteristics  could  not  be  adequately  specif ied .   Only 
the  chemical  industry  had  female  workers  employed  and, 
there,  they  were  not  more  than  4  percent  of  the  work  force. 
Those  male  workers  of  60  years  and  older,  and  those  of 
20  years  and  younger,  were  excluded  for  reasons  flowing 
from  the  definition  of  the  research  problem.   The  investi- 
gation of  this  problem  through  the  phenomena  of  work  ex- 
perience and  working  class  psychology  suggested  the  se- 
lection of  members  of  a  stable  labor  force,  and  the  ex- 
clusion of  those  who  very   recently  entered  the  labor  market 
and  of  those  who  are  very   close  to  leaving  it.   In  addition, 
the  rather  homogeneous  age  cohort  that  resulted  allowed  a 
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full  study  of  the  variables  that  according  to  the  lit- 
erature carry  explanatory  weight  with  regard  to  varia- 
tions in  work  experience  and  working  class  psychology. 

Only  workers  were  selected  who  had  worked  for  at 
least  one  year  in  the  factory  where  they  were  presently 
employed.   This  assured  the  inclusion  in  the  sample  of 
only  those  laborers  who  most  probably  did  develop  some 
stable  opinions  and  attitudes  towards  the  work  in  this 
specific  factory. 

The  selection  of  workers  participating  in  the 
actual  production  process  further  guaranteed  the  inclusion 
of  only  workers  who  were  subject  to  the  specific  techno- 
logical arrangements  of  the  selected  industries.   At  the 
same  time,  they  belong  to  that  part  of  the  working  class 
actually  dealing  with  machines  and  that  was  ascribed  by 
Marx  a  leading  role  in  processes  of  social  and  economic 
change. 

The  process  of  sampling  did  not  proceed  without 
problems.   In  three  of  the  four  factories  (textiles, 
automobiles,  and  chemicals),  the  management  was  wery   un- 
cooperative, not  to  say  hostile,  towards  the  project. 
The  effort  to  draw  the  sample  on  the  basis  of  company 
personnel  files  was  not  successful.   An  alternative 
strategy  had  to  be  developed. 

In  the  cases  of  the  textile  mill,  the  cooperation 
of  the  union  leadership  was  obtained.   They  gave  access  to 
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their  membership  files.   The  factory  had  a  closed  shop 
clause,  and  every    potential  member  of  the  sample  was  in- 
cluded in  the  file.   The  small  number  of  workers  who  had 
been  promoted  to  the  category  of  obreros  de  confianza 
and  consequently  had  left  the  union,  were  added  to  the 
total  file  from  which  a  simple  random  sample  was  drawn, 
using  a  table  of  random  numbers.   Those  workers  who  did 
not  conform  to  the  selection  criteria  were  replaced,  con- 
tinuing the  procedure  with  random  numbers.   To  this  pur- 
pose, before  each  interview,  questions  were  asked  on 
period  of  work  in  the  factory,  age,  and  type  of  work. 
The  management  of  the  print  shops  cooperated  fully  with 
the  project  and  allowed  the  drawing  of  a  simple  random 
sample  from  the  personnel  files.   The  same  procedure  was 
used  as  in  the  textile  mill. 

The  selection  of  the  chemical  and  automobile 
workers  followed  the  model  of  a  quota  sampling  plan. 
This  was  the  best  method  of  sampling  that  could  be  re- 
alized, given  the  refusal  of  the  factory  management  to 
cooperate  and  the  lack  of  necessary  information  on  the 
population  from  which  the  sample  was  to  be  drawn.   In 
this  situation,  where  the  only  other  solution  would 
have  been  to  pack  and  go,  a  viable  and  pragmatic  alter- 
native was  called  for  that,  despite  the  possible  viola- 
tion of  some  canons  of  methodological  purism,  would  pro- 
duce good  results  (Kish,  1965:   564).   The  factor  chosen 
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as  quota  control  was  "skill."   Next  to  "industrial 
setting,"  it  was  considered  the  most  useful  stratifi- 
cation factor  that  would  separate  the  population  into 
strata  which  differ  in  work  experience  and  working 
class  psychology.   The  actual  analysis  has  proven  this 
assumption  to  be  right.   The  skill  distribution  of  the 
population  of  both  factories  referred,  however,  to  the 
entire  body  of  workers,  including  those  of  20  years 
and  under,  those  over  60  (this  category  is  extremely  small 
and  can  be  neglected),  those  working  less  than  a  year  in 
the  factory  and  those  working  outside  the  actual  pro- 
duction process.   Those  of  20  years  old  and  under  counted 
10  percent  of  the  total  number  of  chemical  workers,  and 
20.7  percent  of  the  automobile  workers.   It  can  safely 
be  assumed  that  many  of  them  belonged  to  the  eventual es 
or  other  categories  working  less  than  a  year  in  the 
factory,  and  that  most  of  them  will  belong  to  the  ranks 
of  the  unskilled.   Consequently,  in  fixing  the  quotas, 
the  semiskilled  and  skilled  categories  had  to  be  more 
strongly  represented  compared  with  the  skill  distri- 
bution of  the  factory  population,  in  order  to  compensate 
for  this  bias.   The  results  are  the  following.   Among 
the  chemical  workers  the  population  counts  80  percent 
skilled  and  semiskilled,  the  sample:   84.6  percent.  Among 
the  automobile  workers  the  population  counts  75  percent, 
skilled  and  semiskilled,  the  sample:   81  percent.   Some 
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small  bias  may  have  remained,  but  we  will  have  to  live 
with  it.   At  any  rate,  quota  sampling  in  this  study  again 
has  proven  itself  as  a  quite  practical  and  useful  method 
of  sampling  a  population  for  which  no  suitable  frame  is 
available. 

The  quotas  were  filled,  using  two  types  of  pro- 
cedures.  In  the  case  of  the  chemical  workers,  the  quotas 
were  drawn  from  the  c  o 1 o  n  i  a  s  ,  the  workers'  quarters, 
where  they  lived  more  or  less  concentrated.   In  the  case 
of  the  automobile  workers,  this  type  of  concentration 
occurred  on  a  much  smaller  scale,  and  the  greater  number 
of  respondents  had  to  be  sampled  according  to  a  different 
strategy.   The  interviewers  joined  the  buses  in  which 
the  workers  left  the  factory  after  each  shift,  and  held 
a  small  inquiry  among  them  asking  for  name  and  address, 
age,  job,  and  time  of  work  in  the  factory.   This  way  a 
pool  of  workers  was  assembled  from  which  the  quotas  were 
completed. 

The  interviewers  who  had  to  make  the  selection 
were  aided  by  a  manual  which  had  been  prepared,  and  that 
contained  a  listing  of  jobs  in  the  respective  factories, 
together  with  the  corresponding  classification:   skilled, 
semiskilled  and  unskilled.   By  this  procedure,  the  sam- 
pling error  which  normally  arises  in  quota  sampling  be- 
cause interviewers  will  differ  in  the  samples  they  select 
to  meet  the  quota  requirements  has  been  reduced  on  this  point 
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The  sample  size  initially  was  established  at  440, 
or  110  for  each  subgroup.   The  ultimate  size  of  the  sample 
was  420.   The  print  shops  and  the  automobile  factory  each 
accounted  for  100,  and  the  textile  mill  and  the  chemical 
plant  for  110  respondents  each.   In  the  case  of  the  print 
shops,  the  100  members  of  the  subsample  were  distrib- 
uted  over  the  eight  selected  shops  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  work  force  in  each  of  them: 


nl 


x  100 


n8 


x  100, 


Size  of  the  sample  and  subsamples  was  determined  by  the 
anticipated  requirements  of  the  analysis  and  the  number 
of  breakdowns  to  be  made.   A  more  sophisticated  deter- 
mination of  sample  size  was  obstructed  by  the  same  reasons 
that  forced  the  adaptation  of  the  sampling  procedures. 
Consequently,  the  decision  was  made  to  draw  a  sample 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  would  be  big  enough  to  make  cer- 
tain analysis  possible  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  would 
not  constitute  too  heavy  a  burden  for  a  small  research 
organization . 


5.   Additional  Interviews 

In  addition  to  the  standardized  interviews  dis 
cussed  in  the  previous  paragraph,  a  series  of  focused 
interviews  were  conducted  with: 
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(a)  Representatives  of  employers'  organizations:   Centro 
Patronal.   Ca"mara  de  la  Industria  de  Transf  ormaci  tin , 
COFIDE. 

(b)  Representatives  of  organized  labor  on  the  state  fed- 
eration level :  C.R.O.C,  C  .T.  M. ,  C.G.T.,  F.N.S.I.,  F.S.A. 

(c)  A  number  of  persons  who,  given  their  positions,  pos- 
sessed special  information  pertaining  to  specific  as- 
pects of  the  study.   These  were:   local  industrialists, 
politicians,  university  professors,  and  journalists. 

(d)  The  directors  of  the  industrial  relations  depart- 
ments in  three  of  the  four  enterprises  (textiles,  auto- 
mobiles, chemicals),  and  the  managers  of  five  of  the 
eight  print  shops. 

(e)  The  union  leaders  of  the  selected  enterprises. 
There  were  no  fixed  questions  in  these  interviews.   The 
conversations  were  organized  around  a  number  of  topics 
relating  to  wide-ranging  subjects,  such  as:   Monterrey 
labor  history,  characteristics  of  the  industrial  bour- 
geoisie, labor  relations,  attitudes  of  organized  labor, 
the  control  of  the  patr6n  over  the  union  in  his  enter- 
prises, etc.   These  interviews  produced  a  great  deal  of 
material  and  information  of  a  more  qualitative  nature 
that  has  been  used  in  various  parts  of  the  study. 

6.   Measures 

In  the  construction  of  the  items  which  form  the 
indicators  for  the  variables  to  be  measured  through  the 
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questionnaire,  a  content  and  wording  v/as  used  that  made 
administration  possible  to  a  low-income,  low-education 
population.   Only  items  were  included  that  related  to  the 
respondents'  concrete  living  and  working  situation,  and 
that  could  be  assumed  to  form  part  of  their  frame  of 
reference.   Many  items  were  formulated  as  part  of  an  in- 
dex, or  small  scale,  to  match  the  theoretical  variables 
used  in  the  study.   This  proceeding  will  be  discussed 
briefly.   The  complete  wording  of  the  questions  can  be 
found  in  Appendix  B. 

For  each  respondent  in  the  sample,  a  scale  or  in- 
dex core  was  computed,  combining  his  responses  to  the 
items  belonging  to  the  respective  scale  or  index.   These 
were  : 

(a)   A  "prosperity"  index,  using  the  responses  to  questions 
14c,  d  and  15.   The  items  refer  to  characteristics  of  the 
house,  util ities ,  and  the  ownership  of  consumer  durables. 
They  were  factor-analyzed  (Rummel,  1967);  the  respond- 
ents were  assigned  scores,  multiplying  the  coding  with 
the  relevant  item  loading,  and  put  in  rank  order.   Only 
those  items  were  used  with  a  principal  axis  factor  loading 
of  .30  or  more:   kitchen  (.31),  bathroom  (.55),  hot  water 
(.54),  gas  (.49),  television  (.45),  laundry  machine  (.50) 
and  refrigerator  (.60).   The  distance  between  lowest  and 
highest  possible  score  was  divided  into  three  equal  parts 
(high-medium-low),  the  respondents  were  assigned  their 
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appropriate  values,  which  were  punched  on  the  I.B.M.  card. 

(b)  A  "life-satisfaction"  index  (Kahl,  1968:   93),  using 
the  responses  to  questions  37,  38,  and  39.   The  same  pro- 
cedure was  used  as  above.   The  loadings  of  the  items  were: 
expectations  about  future  life  chances  (.60),  evaluation 
of  present  life  chances  (.59),  and  opinions  about  past 

1  ife  chances  ( .  51 ) . 

(c)  An  "identification  with  the  union"  index,  using  the 
responses  to  questions  47,  48,  and  49.   The  same  procedure 
was  used.   The  loadings  of  the  items  were:   influence  of 
the  respondent  in  union  affairs  (.94),  motivations  of 
union  leaders  (.72),  interference  by  company  management 

or  official  politics  in  union  affairs  (.93). 

(d)  An  "identification  with  the  official  political 
structure"  index,  using  the  responses  to  questions  51, 
52,  53,  and  54.   The  same  procedure  was  used  as  before. 
The  first  item,  party  reference,  was  rejected  for  in- 
clusion (loading  .20).   The  loadings  of  the  other  items 
were:   evaluation  of  government  activities  (.57),  working- 
class  support  for  the  government  (.62),  government  man- 
agement of  respondents'  interests  (.57). 

(e)  A  "political  radicalism"  index  based  on  the  respon- 
ses to  question  55a,  55b,  56ab.   The  same  procedure  was 
used.   The  loadings  were:   sympathy/antipathy  socialist 
countries  (.43),  Cuban  Revolution  (.84),  Fidel  Castro 
(.85),  and  government  dedication  to  structural  change  (.90) 
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(f)   The  indices  of  "occupational  insecurity"  and  "social 
participation"  were  constructed  manually,  the  first  by 
weighting  the  two  items  equally,  the  second  simply  by 
putting  the  respondents  in  order  on  the  basis  of  the  quan 
titative  information  from  questions  50a, b,d,  and  e,  and 
dividing  the  order  into  three  groups  in  the  usual  way. 

The  various  indices  of  the  work  experience  syn- 
drome were  handled  differently.  The  items  relating  to 
each  of  the  dimensions  into  which  "work  experience"  had 
been  operational ized ,  represented,  simply,  the  more  im- 
portant manifestations  of  these  phenomena  in  the  immed- 
iate working  environment.   The  indices  were: 

(a)  "Domination"  (question  20-23);  control  over  the  pace 
of  work  (2  items),  the  existence  of  work  pressures,  and 
control  over  the  selection  of  work  methods  were  assembled 
into  an  index  weighting  all  equally.   The  same  procedure 
was  followed  with  the  items  relating  to  the  other  indices, 

(b)  "Fractioni zation"  (question  24-27);  fragmentation  of 
work  (cf.  division  of  labor),  feeling  of  accomplishment, 
relation  to  the  factory's  total  production  effort,  and 
monotony  and  routine  in  work. 

(c)  "Isolation"  (questions  28a  ,b  ,c  ,  50a, b,c);  membership 
and  participation  in  a  community  with  work  mates. 

(d)  "Distanciation"  (question  29,  30,  31a,  32);  identi- 
fication with  job,  general  evaluation  of  job,  preference 
for  other  job,  and  preference  for  free  time. 
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The  four  subindices  were  combined  into  a  general 
work  experience  index  in  the  same  way,  e.g.  weighting  the 
scores  equally,  computing  a  total  score  for  each  respon- 
dent, and  assigning  them  to  one  of  the  four  intervals  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  range  between  the  minimum  and  the 
maximum  possible  score  into  four  equal -di stant  groups. 

The  various  dimensions  of  the  phenomenon  of 
working-class  psychology  were  handled  in  a  similar  way. 
The  items  contained  a  strong  reference  to  the  general 
theoretical  discussion  around  class  consciousness  and 
class  psychology.   As  in  all  cases  where  standard  con- 
cepts are  involved,  the  proceedings  in  index  construction 
were  more  of  a  theoreti cal  -1  ogical  nature.   The  idio- 
syncrasies of  the  specific  population  that  was  studied 
did  not  provide  the  ultimate  test,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
other  indices,  except  work  experience.   The  indices  were: 

(a)  Class  identification  (question  16);  sel f -1 ocation 

in  the  class  structure  organized  in  three  groups:   working 
class,  middle  class,  and  upper  class. 

(b)  Awareness  of  interests  (questions  40,  40ab,  42,  43); 
foreign  influence  in  economy,  gap  between  rich  and  poor, 
the  role  of  the  industrialists,  official  politics  and 
working-class  problems. 

(c)  Membership  in  union  organization  (question  44a). 

(d)  Quantitative  and  qualitative  participation  in  the 
union  organization  (questions  45a,b,c,d,  46a, b,c).   These 
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are  two  indices  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the  infor- 
mation on  frequency  of  attendance,  voluntariness  of 
attendance,  occupation  of  leadership  positions,  and 
evaluation  of  activities  as  a  union  member.   The  overall 
index  of  "working-class  psychology"  was  constructed 
through  a  combination  of  the  subindex  scores  which,  for 
this  purpose,  were  equally  weighted.   The  respondents 
were  put  in  rank  order  on  the  basis  of  their  total  scores, 
and  assigned  to  one  of  the  three  groups  obtained  by  di- 
viding the  range  between  the  absolute  maximum  and  the 
absolute  minimum  scores  into  three  equal -di stant  intervals 


7.   The  Statistical  Analysis 


In  the  analysis,  the  emphasis  was  on  parametric 
statistics.   These  powerful  and  well -devel oped  statisti- 
cal techniques  have  been  used,  although  some  of  the  pre- 
conditions for  their  use  (Blalock,  1960:   16-20)  could  not 
entirely  be  satisfied. 

(a)  The  criterion  of  random  sampling  was  met  in  two 
cases.   In  the  other  two,  a  carefully  controlled  quota 
sample  was  drawn  which,  despite  its  complete  adequacy  in 
terms  of  our  research  goals,  cannot  satisfy  the  criterion 
of  randomness. 

(b)  The  precondition  of  interval  level  of  measurement 
has  been  approached  through  an   ordinal  scale  with  metric 
characteristics.   The  criterion  is,  in  general,  difficult  to 
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satisfy  entirely,  given  the  paucity  of  data-gathering 
techniques  permitting  interval  level  of  measurement.   In 
the  analysis  equal  intervals  were  assumed  through  assign- 
ing numbers  to  ordinal  data  and  through  the  use  of  dummy 
variables.   The  more  powerful  statistics  were  resorted  to 
because  a  strict  adherence  to  the  ordinal  level  of 
measurement  (and  the  corresponding  nonparametric  tech- 
niques) would  have  led  to  an  extensive  and  unjustifiable 
waste  of  information.   This  more  pragmatic  approach, 
which  finds  support  in  Labovitz  and  Boyle  (Labovitz,  1967; 
Boyle,  1970),  does  not  imply  that  the. power  and  elegance 
of  the  methods  used  would  not  impose  stringent  require- 
ments on  the  empirical  measurements  of  the  variables  that 
are  used.   At  the  same  time,  however,  it  should  be  re- 
alized that  any  excessive  formalism  on  this  point  would 
force  most  of  present  day  sociol ogical  research  (including 
the  present  project)  into  oblivion.   This  point  has  been 
insufficiently  realized  by  critics  of  these  proceedings 
like  Wilson  (1971 ) . 

The  various  statistical  analyses  that  have  been 
appl  ied,  are : 

(a)   Multiple  discriminant  analysis  (computer  program 
BMD  07M).   The  four  industrial  settings  were  treated  as 
four  groups  and  the  relative  contribution  of  each  of  the 
work  experience  and  working-class  psychology  subindices 
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to  a  discriminant  function  was  investigated  (cf.  Cooley 
and  Lohnes,  1971:   116-123).   The  analysis  was  done  in 
order  to  test  the  significance  of  the  group  separations 
on  the  basis  of  the  variables  mentioned.   In  this  way, 
the  central  hypothesis  of  the  study,  which  concerned  the 
relation  between  variations  in  work  experience  and  working- 
class  psychology  and  type  of  industrial  setting,  could 
be  put  to  a  test. 

(b)  Analysis  of  covariance  (computer  program  BMD  04V), 
using  "industrial  setting"  as  a  cl assi f icatory  variable, 
the  work  experience  and  working-class  psychology  subindices 
and  the  overall  indices,  as  dependent  variables,  and 
"skill"  as  independent  variable. 

(c)  Multiple  regression  analysis  (computer  program 
SPSS),  with  each  of  the  indices  for  the  various  dimen- 
sions of  the  work  experience  and  working-class  psychology, 
and  the  overall  indices,  as  dependent  variables.   As  in- 
dependent variables  were  used:   inter-  and  intragener- 
ational  mobility,  factory  mobility,  sector  first  job 
(agriculture/services/industry),  migrant  background, 
income  dissatisfaction,  and  level  of  "prosperity."   The 
scores  on  the  first  four  independent  variables  mentioned 
were  converted  into  dummy  variables.   This  was  done  in 
order  to  allow  for  proper  scaling  of  these  variables,  and 
to  produce  better  estimates  of  the  dependent  variables 
(Suits,  1957;  Draper  and  Smith,  1966:   134-141). 
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(d)   Contingency-table  analysis  (computer  program  BMD 
025  and  SPSS  CROSSTABS)  was  used  extensively,  especially 
in  those  cases  where  a  closer  investigation  of  the  inter- 
action between  the  variables  was  needed. 

The  quantitative  analysis  was  extremely  useful 
in  pinpointing  the  variables  related  to  variation  in 
work  experience  and  working-class  psychology  on  the  micro 
level.   In  this  process,  a  series  of  variables  were  put 
to  the  test,   that  in  this  context,  were  suggested  by 
the  classical  as  well  as  the  modern  sociological  lit- 
erature.  In  order  to  amplify  the  explanation  of  the 
processes  studied  and  to  reveal  more  of  the  how,  why, 
and  when  of  the  variations  encountered,  this  material 
was  complemented  by  extensive  qualitative  information 
that  was  available,  and  it  has  been  interpreted  against 
the  background  of  the  macro  and  the  meso  level  proc- 
esses that  have  been  exposed  in  the  first  part  of  this 
study. 


APPENDIX  B 


OCCUPATIONAL  HIERARCHY 


1 


Level  1:   farm  worker,  member  of  e  j  i  d  o ,  peasant,   unskilled 
miner,  assistant  industrial  operator,  porter, 
watchman,  soldier,  janitor,  domestic  personnel, 
street  vendor,  etc. 

Level  2:   peasant,  skilled  miner,  machine  operator,  non- 
commissioned army  personnel,  truck  drivers, 
bus  drivers,  etc.,  storekeeper  (tienda  de  abar- 
rotes )  ,  stand  owner  (es tan  qui  1 1 o)  ,  etc. 

Level  3:   farmer,  skilled  worker  or  artisan,  foreman  in 
industry,  driver  with  own  vehicle,  owner  of 
small  business  or  workshop  (when  he  himself  works 
in  the  shop  and  employs  no  more  than  two  persons), 
etc . 


1.  Source:   BaUn,  1967:   188-189. 

2.  The  peasants  and  "farmers"  have  been  located  on  the 
various  levels  according  to  the  size  of  holding,  the 
number  of  persons  employed  and  the  type  of  agriculture: 
from  the  owners  of  1  to  10  hectares  who  mainly  practice 
subsistence  farming  with  traditional  crops  (corn,  beans, 
etc.)  and  are  located  on  level  1  to  the  owners  of  more 
than  200  hectares  and  over  50  people  employed  who  have 
been  located  on  level  7. 
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Level  4:   farmer,  section  head  in  factory,  salesman  in 

big  store,  business  agent,  clerk,  primary-school 
teacher,  owner  of  small  business  or  workshop 
(with  three  to  five  persons  employed),  etc. 

Level  5:   farmer,  secondary  and  prep-school  teacher, 
technician,  office  head,  etc. 

Level  6:   farmer,  university  graduate  (salaried),  owner 
or  manager  of  medium-sized  enterprise  (with 
six  to  forty-nine  persons  employed),  etc. 

Level  7:   Owner  or  manager  of  large  enterprise  (with 

fifty  or  more  persons  employed),  self-employed 
university  graduate,  etc. 


3 

4, 


APPENDIX  C 
THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


a:      Donde    nacid    Listed? 

b:   En  que  Estado  esta  su  lugar  de  nacimiento? 

Si  Usted  no  nacio  en  Monterrey,  en  que  ano  llego  a  esta 
ciudad?   (ano  de  la  ultima  llegada) 

Podria  indicarme  su  edad?   (anos  cumplidos) 

a:   Es  Usted  casado,  soltero,  o  ha  estado  casado  al- 
guna  vez? 


1 .  sol tero 

2.  casado 

3.  divorciado 


4.  viudo 

5.  union  libre 


b:   Tiene  hijos?   Cuantos? 

Y  ahora  algo  de  los  padrinos  de  sus  hijos.   Que  trabajo 

tenian  sus  compadres?  Que  hicieron  para  ganarse  la 

vida?   (nombre  del  puesto  que  tenfa  cuando  les  hizo 
p  a  d  r  i  n  o ) 

Podrfa  indicarme  tambien  quienes  de  estos  compadres  tra- 

baja(ba)n  en  la  misma  fabrica  donde  Usted  trabaja  ahora? 


puesto 

trabaja 

£ba)  en  la 

especffico 

misma  f 

abrica 

el  del 

primer  hi  jo 

[o  hija) 

1 .  si 

2. 

no 

el  del 

segundo  hijo 

[o  hija) 

1  .  SI 

2. 

no 

el  del 

tercero  hijo 

(o  hija) 

1  .  SI 

2. 

no 

el  del 

cuarto  hijo 

[o  hija) 

1  .  SI 

2. 

no 

el  del 

quinto  hijo 

[o  hija) 

1  .  SI 

2. 

no 

el  del 

sexto  hijo 

[o  hija) 

1  .  SI 

2. 

no 

el  del 

se'ptimo  hijo 

[o  hija) 

1  .  SI 

2. 

no 

el  del 

octavo  hijo 

'o  hija) 

1      s 

1  .  SI 

2. 

no 

el  del 

nqyeno  hijo 

^o  hija) 

1  .  SI 

2. 

no 

el  del 

de'cimo  hijo 

(o  hija) 

1  .  SI 

2. 

no 

otros: 
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a:   Cucfl  es  su  trabajo  en  la  fabrica?   (nombre  del  puesto 
especffico) 

b:   Que  hace  Usted?   Podrfa  indicarme  las  tareas  que 
realiza?   (describe  cuidadosamente) 

c:   Si  esta  trabajando  en  una  fabrica  de  automoviles, 
trabaja  en  la  ifnea  de  ensamble? 

1  .  sf 

2.  no 

a:   Que  hizo  su  padre?   (nombre  del  ultimo  puesto  especf- 
fico) 

b:   Podrfa  indicarme  las  tareas  que  realizo?   (describe 
cuidadosamente) 

Cuantos  anos  de  estudios  aprobo  Usted?   (MARCAR  TODAS 
QUE  REALIZO) 


1 .  no  nice  estudios      6 

2.  primaria  incompleta   7 

3.  primaria  completa     8 

4.  secundaria  incompleta  9 

5.  secundaria  completa   10 


estudios  tecnicos 

comercial 

normal 

preparatori  a 

hice  estudios  superiores 


Cuantos  anos  de  estudios  aprobo  su  padre?   (MARCAR  TODAS 
QUE  REALIZO) 


1.  no  hice  estudios      6 

2.  primaria  incompleta   7 

3.  primaria  completa     8 

4.  secundaria  incompleta  9 

5.  secundaria  completa   10 


estudios  tecnicos 

comercial 

normal 

preparatoria 

hice  estudios  superiores 


10.  a:   Cual  fue  el  primer  actividad  que  hizo  para  ganarse 

la  vida  despues  de  terminar  sus  estudios? 

b:   Que  hacfa,  que  tareas  realizaba?   (describe  cuida- 
dosamente) 

c:   Cuando  no  trabajaba  i ndependi entemente  por  su  cuenta, 

de  que  se  ocupaba  la^Empresa  o  Institucion  en  que 

Usted  trabajaba?   Que  vendfa?   Que  producfa?  Que 
servicios  prestaba? 

11.  Cuando  comenzo  a  trabajar  en  la  fabrica  donde  Usted 
trabajo  ahora?   (ano  y  mes) 

12.  a:   Cual  fue  su  primer  trabajo  en  esta  fabrica:   (nombre 

del  puesto  especffico) 
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12.  b:   Que  tareas  realizaba?   (describe  cui dadosamente) 

13.  Es  Listed  propietario  de  su  casa  o  la  alquila?   (MARCAR 
UNO) 

1.  casa  es  propiedad  del  entrevistado   3.  casa  alquilada 

2.  casa  es  propiedad  de  otro  familiar  4.  otro: 

14.  a:   Cuantos  cuartos  tiene  la  casa?   (no  incluir  cocina, 

bano) 

b:   Cuantos  de  ellos  se  utilizen  de  dormi torios? 
c:   Tiene  cuarto  especial  para  cocinar? 

1  .  sf 

2.  no 

d:   Que  instalaciones  posee  la  casa?   (MARCAR  TODAS  QUE 
POSEE) 

1.  instalacion  electrica   4.  agua  caliente 

2.  agua  corriente         5.  gas^ 

3.  bano  6.  telefono 

15.  Cuales  de  las  siguientes  cosas  posee  Usted  o  su  fami- 
lia?   (MARCAR  TODAS  QUE  POSEE) 

1.  automdvil  5.  aspiradora 

2.  television  6.  maquina  de  lavar  ropa 

3.  radio  7.  refrigerador 

4.  moto  o  motoneta 

16.  Varias  personas  dicen  que  pertenecen  a  una  de  las  clases 
sociales  anotada  abajo.   Podrfa  indicar  a  cua"l  de  ellas 
pertenece  Usted?   (MARCAR  UNA) 

1.  gente  rica  6.  clase  popular 

2.  gente  acomodada  7.  burguesfa 

3.  gente  humilde  8.  pequena  burguesfa 

4.  clase  alta  9.  proletariado 

5.  clase  media 

Ahora  algunas  preguntas  relacionadas  a  su  trabajo 

17.  Durante  el  Ciltimo  ano  y  medio  ha  estado  Usted  sin  tra- 
bajo? 

1  .  sf 
2.  no 
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18.  Cree  que  es  posible  que  le  despidan  a  Usted  por  algdn 
tiempo  en  los  p rdx i mo s  seis  meses? 

1.  sf 

2.  no 

19.  Cree  Usted  que  puede  seguir  con  su  trabajo  actual  mien- 
tras  quiera,  con  excepcidn  de  despidos  temporales,  o 
cree  que  es  posible  que  este  empleo  no  dure  el  tiempo 
que  Usted  quisiera? 

1.  es  posible  que  este  empleo  termine  antes  de  que 
quiera 

2.  creo  que  puedo  mantener  este  trabajo  mientras  quiera 

20.  Su  trabajo  actual  le  hace  trabajar  demasiado  ra*pido  o 
no? 
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1.  sf,  demasiado  rap i do 

2.  no,  no  demasiado  rapido 

Su  trabajo  le  deja  demasiado  cansado  al  terminar  su  Jor- 
nada o  no? 


1.  sf,  demasiado  cansado 

2.  no,  no  demasiado  cansado 

22.  Si  tuviera  que  dejar  su  trabajo  por  mas  o  menos  media 
hora  tendrfa  alguien  que  reemplazarle  o  podrfa  Usted 
dejar  el  trabajo  un  rato  y  luego  emparejar  con  ello? 

1.  imposible  dejarlo  sin  reemplazo 

2.  posible  dejarlo  sin  reemplazo 

23.  En  su  trabajo  puede  Usted  poner  en  pra"ctica  sus  propias 
ideas  o  es  el  tipo  de  trabajo  que  no  permite  el  uso  de 
sus  propias  ideas? 

1.  no  se  puede  usar  ideas  propias 

2.  se  puede  poner  en  practica  ideas  propias 

24.  Es  su  trabajo  demasiado  sencillo  para  poder  demonstrar 
sus  habilidades  o  no? 
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1.  sf,  es  demasiado  sencillo 

2.  no,  no  es  demasiado  sencillo 

Hay  algo  en  su  trabajo  mismo,  aparte  del  dinero  que 
recibe,  que  le  da  un  sentimiento  de  satisfaccidn  o 
realizacidn  o  no? 
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1.  no  me  da  un  sentimiento  de  satisfaccidn  o  realizacidn 

2.  sf,  me  da  un  sentimiento  de  sati sfaccidn  o  realizacidn 

Es  su  trabajo  esencial  para  el  e*xito  de  la  compania  o 
no? 


1.  no,  no  es  esencial 

2.  sf,  es  esencial 

27.  Hay  diversidad  en  las  tare*as  que  realiza  que  la  hace 
el  trabajo  interesante  o  no? 

1 .  no,  no  hay 

2.  sf,  hay 

28.  Considerando  todos  los  lugares  donde  Usted  se  encuentra 
con  companeros  de  trabajo  fuera  del  trabajo  mismo  (en 
casa  y  otros  1 ugares) : 

a:   Con  que  frequencia  pasa  tiempo  con  ellos  fuera  del 
trabajo?   (MARCAR  UNO) 

1 .  nunca 

2.  mensualmente 

3.  semanalmente 

4.  diariamente 

b:      Estcf    trabajando   con    ellos    en    la    fa*brica    diariamente 
o    no? 

1.  sf 

2.  no 


c:   Normalmente  se  reune  Usted  con  los  mismos  companeros 
de  trabajo? 

1.  sf 

2.  no 

29.  Mientras  trabaja,  debe  Usted  concentrarse  en  su  trabajo 
o  puede  Usted  pensar  en  otras  cosas? 

1 .  puedo  pensar  en  otras  cosas 

2.  hay  que  concentrarme  en  mi  trabajo 

30.  Cual  de  las  siguientes  frases  mejor  describe  lo  que 
Usted  siente  acerca  de  su  trabajo  actual:  (MARCAR  UNA) 

1.  mi  trabajo  es  compl etamente  aburrido  y  mondtono,  no 
tiene  nada  de  interesante 

2.  hay  ocasiones  cuando  mi  trabajo  es  interesante,  paro 
por  lo  general  es  aburrido  y  mondtono 
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30.  3.  aunque  mi  trabajo  es  generalmente  i nteresante ,  de 

vez  en  cuando  hay  aspectos  aburridos 
4.  mi  trabajo  es  casi  siempre  interesante 

31.  a:   Si  Listed  pudiera  empezar  su  vida  de  nuevo,  escoger- 

fa  un  oficio  u  ocupacidn  deferente  o  comenzaria  con 
el  mismo  oficio  que  tiene  ahora? 

1.  escogerfa  un  oficio  u  ocupacidn  diferente 

2.  comenzarfa  con  el  mismo  oficio  u  ocupacidn  que 
tengo  ahora 

b:   Si  decidiera  escogar  un  oficio  u  ocupacidn  diferente, 
cua*l  serfa? 

32.  En  general,  prefiere  Listed  sus  tiempos  libres  a  sus 
horas  de  trabajo  o  no? 

1.  me  gusta  ma's  mi  tiempo  libre 

2.  me  gusta  ma's  mis  horas  de  trabajo 

33.  Qui  es  su  plan  para  el  futuro?   (MARCAR  UNO) 

1.  poner  negocio  propio 

2.  buscar  mejor  trabajo  con  otra  companfa 

3.  tratar  de  obtener  un  ascenso  en  esta  companfa 

4.  quedar  en  el  mismo  puesto  que  tengo  ahora  en  esta 
companfa 

34.  a:   Quisiera  que  su  hijo  (hijos),  si  tiene,  tenga  la 

misma  ocupacidn  que  Listed  tiene  ahora? 

1.  no,  quiero  que  tenga  una  ocupacidn  distinta 

2.  sf,  quiero  que  tenga  la  misma  ocupacidn 

b:   Sie  quiera  que  tenga  una  ocupacidn  distinta,  que 
clase  de  trabajo  quisiera  que  tenga? 

c:   Cree  que  su  posibilidad  de  conseguir  tal  trabajo 
sera:   (MARCAR  UNO) 


1 .  muy  mal a 

2 .  mal a 

3 .  regul ar 


4.  buena 

5.  muy  buena 


35.   Comparado  a  sus  esperanzas  cuando  empezd  a  trabajar, 
dirfa  Ud.  que  se  ha  progresado  en  el  trabajo  ma's  de 
lo  que  esperaba?   (MARCAR  UNA) 

1 .  no  tanto  como  habfa  esperado 
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35.  2.  igual  con  lo  que  habfa  esperado 
3.  m3s  que  lo  que  habfa  esperado 

36.  Que*  es  lo  que  considera  Usted  ma's  importante  para  que 
una  persona  llegue  a  tener  una  buena  posicidn?  (MARCAR 
UNO) 

1.  pertenecer  a  una  familia  rica 

2.  tener  buenas  relaciones  personales 

3.  tener  i nfl uencias  polfticas 

4.  trabajar  mucho 

5.  tener  iniciativa 

6.  tener  buena  preparaci6n  y  estudios 

37.  Si  las  cosas  siguen  en  el  futuro  igual  como  estcin  ahora, 
en  comparacidn  con  la  mayorfa  de  la  gente  cree  Usted  que 
tendra"  oportunidades  para  mejorar  la  vida?   (MARCAR  UNA) 

1.  ninguna  oportunidad 

2.  pocas  oportunidades 

3.  sf,  alguna  oportunidades 

4.  sf,  muchas  oportunidades 

38.  Cree  Usted  que  tiene  menos  oportunidades,  les  mismas, 

o  ma's  que  la  mayorfa  de  la  gente  Mexicana  para  obtener 
las  buenas  cosas  de  la  vida? 

1.  menos  oportunidades 

2.  las  mismas  oportunidades 

3.  ma's  oportunidades 

39.  Relativo  al  Mexicano  medio,  cree  Usted  que  su  vida  ha 
sido  mala,  regular,  o  buena? 

1 .  mal a 

2.  regular 

3.  buena 

40.  Con  respecto  al  capital  Americano,  cucil  de  estas  opin- 
iones  representa  la  suya?   (MARCAR  UNA) 

1.  el  capital  Americano  perjudi  ca  al  desarrollo 
Mexicano  y  se  debe  nacionalizar  todas  las  com- 
paiifas  Americanas  que  existen  ahora  y  no  permitir 
que  otras  se  establezcan 

2.  el  capital  Americano  podrfa  perjudicar  al  desarrollo 
Mexicano  y  Mexico  no  debe  permitir  que  otras  com- 
panfas  Americanas  venga  a  este  pafs 

3.  el  capital  Americano  podrfa  contribuir  al  desarrollo 
Mexicano  y  Mexico  debe  de  actuar  con  cuidado  para 
que  algunas  companfas  escogidas  vengan  a  este  pafs 
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40.  4.  el  capital  Americano  es  necesario  para  le  desarrollo 

Mexicano  y  Mexico  debe  hacer  todo  posible  para  que 
companfas  Americanas  vengan  a  este  pafs 

41.  a:   Piensa  Listed  que  en  Mexico  existen  grandes  diferen- 

cias  en  intereses  entre  los  pobres  y  desafortunados 
y  los  ricos? 

1.  sf 

2.  no 

b:   Si  contesta  que  sf,  quien  considera  Listed  que 

ofrecerfa  las  mejores  solucciones  para  los  problemas 
de  los  pobres  y  desafortunados?   (MARCAR  UNA) 

1.  los  pobres  y  desafortunados  mismos 

2 .  los  ricos 

3.  los  dos  partes  en  conjunto 

42.  Considera  Usted  que  los  industriales  y  hombres  de 
negocios:   (MARCAR  UNA) 

1.  trabajan  pri nci palmente  por  sus  propios  intereses 

2.  trabajan  por  los  intereses  de  todos  Mexicanos 

3.  trabajan  princi palmente  por  los  intereses  de  la 
clase  obrera 

43.  Cree  que  los  partidos  polfticos  como  existan  estom 
resolviendo  suf icientemente  los  problemas  de  la  clase 
obrera  Mexicana?   (MARCAR  UNA) 

1  .  nunca 

2.  rara  vez 

3.  a  veces 

4.  siempre 

44.  a:   Es  Usted  afiliado  a  un  sindicato? 

1.  sf 

2.  no 

b:   Cull? 

c:   Cuando  se  afilid? 

45.  a:   Con  que  frequencia  hay  reuniones  del  sindicato? 

(MARCAR  UNA) 

1 .  semanalmente 

2.  mensualmente 
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46 


b 
c 


3.  anualmente 

4.  nunca 

Con  que  frequencia  asiste  Listed  a  las  reuniones? 
(MARCAR  UNA) 

1 .  semanalmente 

2.  mensualmente 

3.  anualmente 

4.  nunca 

Asiste    Listed    vol  untariamente? 

1.  sf 

2.  no 

Como  miembro  del  sindicato  se  considera  Usted: 
(MARCAR  UNA) 

1 .  muy  acti vo 

2.  activo 

3.  inactivo 

Alguna  vez  ha  ocupado  un  cargo  en  el  sindicato  o 
ha  formado  parte  de  un  comite"  sindical? 

1.  sf 

2.  no 

En  que"  puesto  o  que  comite*? 
Cuctndo  ocupd  este  cargo? 


47.  Cree  que  personas  como  Usted  tienen  mucha  influencia 
en  la  direccion  del  sindicato,  alguna  influencia,  o 
poca  influencia? 

1 .  mucha  influencia 

2.  alguna  influencia 

3.  poca  influencia 

48.  Cree  Usted  que  los  dirigentes  de  su  sindicato  general- 
mente  se  interesan  ma's  en  promover  el  bienestar  de  los 
miembros  del  sindicato,  o  que  los  dirigentes  se  intere^ 
san  pri nci palmente  en  obtener  poder  para  ellos  mismos? 

1.  se  interesan  en  promover  el  bienestar  de  los 
miembros  del  sindicato 

2.  se  interesan  pri nci palmente  en  obtener  poder  para 
ellos  mi  smos 
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49.  Cree  que  al  hacer  las  decisiones  los  dirigentes  del 
sindicato  responden  pri ncipal mente  a  Usted,  el  obrero, 
o  que  los  dirigentes  responden  pri nci palmente  a  los 
polfticos  o  a  la  empresa? 

1.  responden  al  obrero 

2.  responden  a  los  polfticos 

3.  responden  a  la  empresa 

50.  a:   Pertenece  Usted  a  alguna  otra  asociacidn?  (clubs, 

organizaciones  religidsas,  sociales,  culturales, 
profesionales ,  fraternales,  polfticas,  etc.) 
(MARCAR  TODAS  QUE  PERTENECE) 

1.  club  deportivo  5.  organizacidn  fraternal 

2 .  club  social  6.  organizacidn  polftica 

3.  organizacidn  cultural  7.  otras  asociaciones 

4.  organizacidn  profesional  8.  a  ninguna 

b:   (Si  pertenece)  A  cuSntas  asociaciones  pertenece  en 
total? 

c:  A  cucintas  de  estas  asociaciones  pertenecen  compan- 
eros  suyos  de  trabajo  tambien? 

d:   Ha  ocupado  algun  cargo  en  estas  asociaciones? 

1.  sf 

2.  no 

e:   En  qui  puesto? 

f :   CuSndo  ocupd  este  cargo? 

51.  De  los  actuales  partidos  politicos,  cual  cree  Usted  que 
se  acerca  mas  a  sus  ideas?   (MARCAR  UNO) 

1 .  P.R.I. 

2.  P.A.N. 

3.  P.P.S. 

4.  Otro: 

52.  Cree  que  el  actual  gobierno  Mexicano  esta*  haciendo 
una  buena  labor  o  no? 

1 .  sf  -  porque? 

2.  no  -  porque? 

53.  El  gobierno  sabe  lo  que  es  mejor  para  Mexico  y  merece 
el  apoyo  i ncondicional  de  la  clase  obrera. 
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55 


56 


el  Gobierno  sirve  a  todo  Mexicano 

el  Gobierno  descuida  de  los  problemas  de  mi  clase 

Con  cua"l  de  los  gobiernos  de  los  siguientes  pafses 
tiene  Usted  ma's  simpatfa,  y  con  cua"l  tiene  menos 
simpatfa? 

mas  simpatfa  (MARCAR  UNO)   menos  simpatfa  (MARCAR  UNO) 
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1.  Cuba 

2.  China  (Mao) 

3.  Union  Sovietica 

4.  Francia 

5.  Inglaterra 

6.  Estados  Unidos 


1.  Cuba 

2.  China  (Mao) 

3.  Unio"n  Sovietica 

4.  Francia 

5.  Inglaterra 

6.  Estados  Unidos 


Cua"l  es  su  opinion  acerca  de  la  Revolucidn  Cubana? 

1 .  favorabl e 

2.  neutral 

3.  defavorable 

Cua"l  es  su  opinion  acerca  de  Fidel  Castro? 

1 .  favorable 

2.  neutral 

d.  desfavorable 

Cree  que  se  necesitan  grandes  cambios  sociales  en 
Mexico  para  poder  mejorar  la  situacidn  de  los 
pobres  y  los  desaf ortunados? 


1  . 
2. 


sf 
no 


b:   Si  cree  que  sf,  le  parece  tambien  que  el  Gobierno 
actual  actuara  para  efectuar  estos  cambios  o  no? 

1.  no,  el  Gobierno  no  actuara"  asf 

2.  sf,  el  Gobierno  actuara"  asf 

Por  ultimo  unas  preguntas  relacionadas  a  su  ingreso 

a:   El  salario  que  Usted  percibe  (y  el  total  de  su 

familia)  les  permite  cubrir  sati sfactoriamente  sus 
necesidades?   En  cuales  de  estas  situaciones  se 
encuentra  Usted?   (MARCAR  UNA) 

1.  no  nos  alcanza,  sufrimos  grandes  penurias 

2.  no  nos  alcanza,  tenemos  dificuldades 

3.  nos  alcanza  jus  to,  sin  grandes  dificuldades 

4.  nos  alcanza  bien,  podemos  ahorrar 
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En  total  cuanto  gana  Listed  mensual  mente ,  incluyendo 
todas  las  ocupaciones  y  demSs  ingresos  si  tuviera? 
(Si  tienne  ingresos  variables  haga  el  promedio  de 
estos  Qltimos  tres  meses.   Marque  en  la  escala. 
Registrar  ingresos  netos,  descontando  jubilaci6n 
etc.  ) 


1  . 
2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


hasta 


de 
de 
de 
de 
de 
de 
10 


200 
500 
1000 
1500 
2500 
5000 
000 


199 

499 
999 
1499 
2499 
4999 
9999 
pesos  y 


pesos 
pesos 
pesos 
pesos 
pesos 
pesos 
pesos 
mas 


En  total,  cuanto  ingresa  mensualmente  en  su 
familia  sumando  todo  lo  que  ganan  todos  los 
miembros  que  trabajan  o  tienen  algdn  ingreso? 
(incluyendo  el  ingreso  del  eritrevi stado) 


1  . 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


hasta 


de 
de 
de 
de 
de 
de 


200 
500 
1000 
1500 
2500 
5000 


199 
499 
999 
1499 
2499 
4999 
9999 


pesos 
pesos 
pesos 
pesos 
pesos 
pesos 
pesos 


8.  10.000  pesos  y  mas 
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